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PART I. 

JACK o’ THE CLIFFS. 


I. 

It was two o’clock in the morning towards the close of September, and in 
I he clear autumnal moonliglit a pretty modern cUatcau stood out in bold 
relief against the dark gre pnerv of a large wood of beech-trees in the depths 
of the valley of OhevreuseT^ A poet, gazing upon a scene so calm and fair, 
would ha^c indulged in peaceful dreams. This charming little ch.itcAu, 
liaU hidden in this enchanting nook, seemed as E it could only shelter people 
accustomed to w'ealth and liapniness. Yet, strange to say, lights flitted 
rajudly past tlie first-floor windows. A noise of hurried foptsteps and a 
ringing of bells could be distinctly heard, for the main entrance wa-s 
open. Presell tlj^ three or four terrified-looking persons appeared on 
I lie threshold, and darted to the stables which stood on one side of the 
couityard, 

“ They arc poisoned ! ” exclaimed one of these individuals, 

“ It must be the mushrooms ! ” said aiiotlier. 

“ Joseph, harness the mare to the dog-cart 1 Hasten to Dr. Brian’s at 
Versailles and bring him here before daybreak, even if 3'ou ht^N’e tQi,cripple 
the mare ! ” " 

“And Monsieur Jules who has gone Hyick to Paris; wo must also let 
him know wdiat has happened.” ^ 

These incoherent remarks, exchanged in the darkness, plainly .proved 
that death had entered this delightful abode. In fact, a terrible, yet 
commonplace misfortune liad befallen a household dear to many. The 
gonial master of the chateau, M. de Mathis, a rich creole from Maur- 
itius, who had been living for several years in France, had come to 
pass the summer at Che v reuse, and had just given an enteartainment to a 
lew intimate friends. It had been a question of keeping a family (mpiversai y, 
aiKl also of announcing the approaching marriage of a young distantly 
related to Madame dc Mathis, and at the same time her god^laughter. 
Her affianced Idver^ a distinguished officer, had been invited ; and, ©oHy 
in the day, on excui^iou had been planned to the pleasant forest called the 
Buisaon de Verriferes. The whole party had pic^nicecl there, upqn tho grass, 
and after the meal, M. de Mathis’s nepliew, a gay and elegant-looking 
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young znatLt who led a somewhat irregular life i$i Paris, had proposed tk 
they Should all^am^lc thi’ough the woods to look for mushrooms. | 

The proposal was eagerly accepted, especially by the young ladies of tha| 
party.r The older persons, who thought of the risk which miglit bo incurred 
m eating the mushrooms, determined to examine them when gather^uL 
However, parties were formed, and the young people started on the r| 
search. An hour later, they returned to an* appointed meeting-plac ,1 
displaying a wonderful collection of mushrooms to M. and Madame J 
^Mathis. They all asserted that they had only plucked harmless fun^ I 
and offered to prove it by eating them ; but M. de Mathis selected h P 
nephew, Jules Noridet, to examine the lot. It was he who had 6uggest€a | 
the search in tlie first place, and he was considered by the whole family to 
be a first-rate connoisseur of this favourite esculent. In fact, wdiile sorting 
the musl^rooms wliicl^ had been gathered, he explained their various 
characteristics so clearly, that he might have passed for a professor of 
natural history. 

Tlie party returned to the chfiteau, where the dinner was extremely 
lively. Jules Noridet insisted on preparing and serving the mushrooms 
in person. Everyone tasted them, and they were unanimously declared 
delicious. The evening ended with a carpet dance, by which the aifianced 
couple ijvofited to exchange some tender'words. So much did all the young 
people enjoy themselves, that it was at last necessary for Madame de 
Mathis to let them know that it was midnight ; an luireasonably late 
hoiS‘ for ‘the country. The party then separated. The older persons 
remained at’tlie ch&leau for the night, but Madeuioiselle Andr^c’s intended 
IvusbatKl, M. 0 outran de Kergas, returned to Paris with Jules Noridet, in 
the latter*^ brougham ; M. de Mathis’s nephew seeming anxious not to 
mjss a coird-party at his club that night. 

He repaired there after driving his companion home, played like a 
madman, won a couple of hundred louis, and returned home at two in the 
moniiug, tulliug the members from whom he had won this money that he 
felt very poorly ; an assertion which was not altogether believed. 

In reality, however, ho was somewhat ill, and a physician whom his valet 
fetched detected symptoms of poisoning, and at once prescribed energetic 
remedies. .*Iu the meanwhile, Jules, like a devoted and faithful nephew, 
dispatched his coachman to Chevreuse to let his uncle know of Jiis illness, 
and brirfig hifti news from the chateau. After a couple of hours, the patient 
Bcerned better, and evinced a strong desire to sleep, whereupon the doctor 
departed quite reassured, and J i%les dismissed his servant. 

It was yearly noon on the next day, and Noridet had not yet rung his 
bell, when a stranger called at his rooms, and insisted upon seeing him at 
once. The valet did not dare to resist this persistent stranger, and went 
to consult his master, who doubtless thought that the person was a 
messenger with news from Chevreuse, for he gave orders to have him 
admitteil to his bedroom. The now comer was a man of about forty, with 
an open and intelligciit countenance, and easy, elegant manners. In fact, 
his stylish appearance and look of distinction, had contributed even more 
than his' persistence, to induce the servant to inform his master of tho vjUtilv 
'W hilst extremely well dressed, the stranger moreover had jbhe easy beariifj^ 
of a young man, and his age was only apparent by a few grey hairs about 
his temples. His forehead was wide and high ; his tfeeth very M'hite, and 
his lips wq^l formed, His^eyes, however, were calculated to inspire one 
with str^ge uneasiness. Overhung by heavy brows, these eyes, of an 
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tint, ^\wcd at oife with annoymg fixity, uni,l when they llightcd^ 
i Noridet, the latter expericnctsd a aingnlar sensation. It was n| * 


\ 


oh-grey tint, 

^upon Jules Nc , 

/tliough a sharp blade had touched his hdart 

“ To whomjiave I the honour of speaking?” a^ked Jules, with ^fo^ce« 

j^litenes8r“ " 

^ “ My name is Ladialaa Lugos,” was the visitor’s quiet reply. 

1 '*;-“ And to what am I to attribute a visit which your name does not ex- 
' ^aiu ? ” added Jules in a still colder manner. 

? “ Alas, sir, don’t you guess ? ” said the stranger with* look of sadness. 

A “ What ! have you brought any bad news ? Have you come from — 
t'Jhevrcuse ? '* exclaimed Noridet, rising up in bed as though he had been 
moved by a spring. 

“ Alas, yes ! ” 

“ My uncle, I hope, is saved?” .asked Jules, with apparent anxiety. 

“ Your uncle is dead,” said the stranger, quietly. “ Your aunt v ill not 
live through the day, it seems, and — ” 

Oh, sir ! I bog of you, let me have time to collect myself to t»y aud 
bear the terrible news you bring !” 

“ By all means,” replied the visitor, Avith a touch of irony in his tone. 

“If you only knew, sir, what kind, what good relatives I am losing - 
and all on account of an imprudence to which I have nearly fallen a victim 
^yself ! ” 

I To ‘these words, articulated in a somewhat wbmin^ tone, the stranger 
I ' cpliod by a peal of mocking laughter. Jules rais^l ms head and became 
?very pale. “What is the meaning of your laughter, sir?” said he,, 
attempting to speak with haughty calmness, 
j “It means that I admire your prorligious coolness. I did not come here, 

, hoAvever, to inform you of your uncle’s death, but to turn it to account,’.’ 

“I do not understand you.” 

“ You 'wall understand me in a moment, my dear sir. But, first of all, 
oblige me by dropping that look of alHLction aud that Luiguid luajincr. 
They don't deceive me in the least, a.s you must see.” 

“ Come to the point, sir,” exclaimed Jules, fairly roused, “ explain, your- 
«elfl” • 


“ That will be eaaily done. You may as well speak in your uotuval voice, 
n.s I know very well that there is nothing whatever the niattei* with you,” 

“ Your jokes are iu very had taste, sir, and, to put an er;d to them, I 
shall call my valet to turn you out,” answered Jufes, stretching out his arm - 
towards the bell rope. 

“ I beg your pardon, air,” quietly said**the stranger, caf'-’^pg hold of 
Noridet’s wri#t pclore ho could liug, “but before sununouing your servant 
it will he as #eU1^r you to listen to a few words, which it is impoitant 
forjgu to hetu^ 

“What do mean?” pried M. do Mathis’s nephew, U..id auger. 
?^^you persist in your absurd intention of liaviag me turned"oh,it, 1 warn 
yo*i Shan at once go to the iny^al prosqputor. ; 

^ pj^Q^^a V^y, yo^ to tall himf V stammered 

yofR.are not^jKt all Monsi^r^N'orSde^^li^ut tbali you arc 

pOTSOPw,*’ me i^tra^ig^ with perfect coobi^as, 

1 Wm'ds ca*tt& upon Hke a clap of thl^dar. , sank unde,? ^ 

’the his^©inbti6ia''$irhich was like fcjjat'w^iiqh 'toots a criminal 

' to tw Bsntence of death pronotmosd uifiMUm. 
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^ The stranger examined him with his cold, clear eyes, and waited. 

^ev'erj Noridet’s silence and prostrtfbion did not last for long. A blight fliaahj 
suddenly came to his cheeKs. Ho rose np in bed and hisB|^d rather 
-irticuiatod : “You lie, and you shall give me satisfaction for your infain’ott|tl 
insult ! ” 

\ “I am not lying, and as to fighting a duel with you, that is .^uite 
•impossible, as then, I should have to kill you, and I set store on yoar 
precious life.” 

“This is too much,^’ cried Jules, giving the bell i-ope a vigorous pull. 

The door opened almost immediately, and Noridet’s valet appeared,' 
“ Your mjister is feverish,” said the stranger, addressing the servant; “be 
good enough to bring some ice. ” 

While M. Lugos gave this order in the most serious manner imaginable, 
Ins grey eyas still remaiiied fixed on Noridet’s face. The young fellow made 
a visible effort to speak, but lacked the strength to say a word, and the 
servant retired quite convinced that he had received an order from a new 
physician. 

“You were about to commit an irreparable act of folly,” said the 
stranger, with the same coolness as before, “and you will thank me by-and- 
by for having jire vented you from niining yourself.” 

Jules now seemed yielding to a strange fascination. Ho bent hi^ 
head as if conquered by the magnetic power which blazed from the 
stran "er’a grey eyes. His very at^ude, moreover, seemed equivalent to'a 
coiift5sion. ’ 

“I will prove what I have just had the honour of saying to yon,” resumed 
M. Lugos with ironical politeness, “and I will endeavour to be clear and 
precise. I should like to be brief, but I am obliged to begin at thcj 
begimiiiig.”^^ he spoke he seated himself at his ease in an arm-cliair, ’ 
virliicli he rmtwup to the bedside, and assumed the posture of a man wb« 
has a long story to tell. ' 1 

‘’You were born on the island of Mauritius on the 27th of October, 1840,”.^ 
ho said in a calm and measured voice. “So you will be twenty-seven years 
old a moiitii’a time. This is the age at which a mans future life 
deterniinetj-. ” / 

At this mocking remark, Noridet quivered nervously. * 

“ Your mother, who died at your birth, was the sister of the late h|| 
sieur dij Mathis, and your father. Monsieur Jean Noridet did a verj^ largfe* 
business in — ” 

“ f’olonial goods,” suddenly added Jules, roused from his prostration by 
a feeling c& ‘‘anity. 

“As you jilease,” relied the stranger. “I was about to use a more 
commonplace word. However, the Mathis family, who x>robably, like me, 
thoughtall kinds of commercial traffic to be much the same thing, looked upon 
this marriage as a memlUancey and Monsieur Noridet hastily left Mauritius 
as soon as he had realized his profits on the sugar, cofl'ee* and other groceries 
' which he sold to great advantage. He came to live in Paris, but- the 
climate did not agree with him, and when he died of consumption you were 
Sitill at school. At sixteen you became an orphan with a fortune of more 
tlian five hundred thousand francs.” 

* *' My father left me a million francs,” interrupted NoridCT. 

V*,.** You exaggerate matters, my dear sir, — ^five hundred and fifty thousand ^ 
francs thjp vei^most.” , * / 

“Come, sir,” replied Jules, who had recovered some degree of enevg^t 
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you have not come here> I presume, to present me .with my guardian’s 
accounts and — ’* * , 

Certainlylpot ; they were very carefully made out on the dxay when you 
came of age. ^^lousieur de Mathis, your uncle, was your guardian, ’^added 
the rJlf anger, still with pei-fect composure; “but calm yoitrsclf, I am coming 
to tl.o important fact.” 

“ What foot? ” asked Noridet in an almost threatening tone. 

“ The death of your good uncle, sir, which I had the grief of acquainting 
you witlj just now.’* 

J ulcs could not help lowering his eyes under M. Lugos’s fixed ga7.c. 

“You were twenty-one years of age, Monsieur Noridet,” added the 
fjtranger, “when you came into possession of this paltry half uiillion, and 
you have spent about a hundred thousand francs a year since then. A few 
hours ago you were, therefore, completely ruined.’* • 

“ Anti wl}at businesais that of yours ? ” asked Jules, cndcavoiiring to re- 
main cold and haughty. 

“You were ruined yesterday,” continued the stranger without replying 
to this iiileiTuption, “ but, to day, you are rich again, and very rich, for 
your uncle, Monsieur de Mathis, has left three millions, and you are his 
only heir.” 

“ Y'oii are mistaken, sir ; and if it be really true that my uncle lias 
fallen a victim to the unfortunate accident which has also affci^tcd me, 
there is nothing to prove that I am the inheritor of his fortune, for hojnay 
have made a will ; he must, indeed, have made one. So you see that your 
odious supjiosition is unfounded from the very beginning.” 

“ I do not believe that,” replied the stranger, “ Imt you arc right upon 
one point. Your uncle did make a will.” 

Jules could not help stalling. He had been pale before and he now 
became perhjctly g hast ly. 

“And this will disinherits yon,” quietly continued M. Liigoa. 

“That is false!” exclaimed Norulet, heedless of the fact that thi'se 
words betrayed him. 

“I excuse you contradicting me,” resumed the stranger, with in6roasing 
coldness, “ but I declare to you that this will exists. No doubt ^u thought 
that there was no will, and that is Vhy you — well, how shall I express 
it ? — Ah ! why you suppressed Monsieur and Madame de Mathis yester- 
day.” • 

“ You scoundrel ! ” howded Jules, “ don’t you know that I myself almost 
died last night ? Whex'e are your proofs 

“ l)o not interrupt me if you wish to hoar wJiat they arc.” m 
“ I am waiting to hear you,” .said Noiidet, grinding his teeth with rage. 
“1 will begin, then, by telling you that your iiigemous plan succeeded to 
jierfcction. Everybody at the chriteaii is convinced that it was the mush- 
rooms that poisoned four or five persons. Some suiqii'ise w\as felt that all 
the persons who partook of Ihcn avci-c not affected ; hut the doctor from 
Versailles explained that a single venomous mushroom would snflice to kill 
any one who eat it. Your luiclo, your aunt, and some others undoubtedly 
had the misfortune to find the poisonous ones in their plates* and tjjys 
everything is c^laincfl in the most natural manner in the world.” 

“The proof of it is that I, myself, was more or less grievoi’sljj 
poisoned ! ” said Noridet, in a fii-mer tone. 

“Indeed.!” replied the stranger. “ I thouj^lifc that you diikupt cat any 
of that rice and curry tliat was served after the mushrooms.” 
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These simple words, articulated in the indifferent tone of a person remind- 
ing another of what they had eaten at some meal shared together, produeod 
a most extraordinary effect upon Noridot. He wished to speak, but could 
only fitter incoherent words, nhile his hands trembled, and g^t drops 
of sweat rolled down his brow. ; ' 

“Do you know, my dear air,” continued M. Lugos, “ that it was all very 
skilfully planued, and v’ory carefully carried out ? You profited M''ondcr- 
fully by the lessons of Aurora, that old negress who brought you up, and 
who, coming from Madagascar, is expert m the preparation of .poisons . 
Wasn’t it Madagascar tanghin that you chose for this delicate operation ? 

I have some little knowledge of tropical plants myself, and I remember 
that the effect of tanghin is very similar to that of poisonous mushrooms,’* 

Jules Noridet listened with a haggard look. 

“ 1 will be brief,” resymed tlie shunger, in a sharper tone. “ I saw all, 
and I know alh” 

“ Saw all ? ” stainmcved Noridet. 

“ Yes, all ! I saw you just before dinner throwing some tanghin powder 
into the curried rice, which you did not partake of. At table I followed 
your eyes when Monsieur de Mathb tasted the ^wisoned disli. That was 
the only moment when you came near betraying yourself. ” J idea groanetl, 
and his head sunk upon hia chestT" “laaw something more than this,” 
continued the stranger in a louder tone, “I saw your uncle die, I 
witnes&e<l his death struggles. They were frightful. He writhed In t'x- 
cruSfating agony, and called ^ you to give you his last blessing. He asked 
if you were a sufleror, like himself, and wished to send to Paris to know 
whether you were still alive. His diajorted lips still breathed your name 
at Jihe moment W'hen the <lcith -rattle was heard in hia throat, and— do you 
icaow, my dear sir, if it be true that the dead return from the other 
wot Id, I really think that one of these nights your uncle will appear before 
you^ ” 

The closed curtains and blinds let but a feeble light into the rOona 
W'hero the stranger’s tragical narrative seemed to conjure up all sorts ot ^ 
terrible’ visions. Jules Noridet suddenly sat up in bed" vdth 'his hair stand^^ 
ing on ci^ and hia anus extended as though to ward off some spectral^ 
visitor. Tlien significant words fell from his lips, “My uncle!” he ex^ 
claimed. “It was I who did tlie deedl Yes, it was l! Morey, mercy!” And. 
]iaving< thus spoken he fell back in 'frightful convulsions. The stranger 
looked at him, without attempting to revive him. 

“I should not advise you,” he said in a frigid tone, “ to ever try to 
brave tlio.ig^iiestions of an investigating nnvgf^ate, for he would easily 
make you confess everything. I tliiiik that you had better settle your 
ufiairs w’ith me alone. ” 

“Qenfess everything?” said Jules, seemingly emerging from a trance. 

“ I have confessed nothing.” 

“ Well, don’t let us lose time in discussing the meaning of words. T have 
in hand the proof that you poisoned your uncle who has left you three 
millions of francs. Do you think that this secret enables me to lay down 
1 ^^ conditions ? ” • 

“What are they ? ” replied Noridet, in a faint vofee. “^Do you wish to 
share the money with me ? ” 

‘ Your three millions ? ” replied the stranger scornfully. “ What should 
Ido with t^at money ? Wjjiy, I am four tunes as vioh aa you aie ’’ 

“ What is it you wish, then ? ” 
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“ I will tell you.” 

At this moment the servant eaino fti with a large bowl full of ico. 
“ Place that ice upon the night-table,” said the stranger in the tone of a 
physician giving directions, and the valet, having complied, retirerlf more 
than ever convinced that his master w'as being treated by a new doctor. 

‘ ‘ Have you ever read ‘ liemani ? * ” asked M. Lugos, as soon as the door 
was closed. 

“ * Hernani ? ’ ” repeated Noridet, with surprise. 

“ Yes, Victor Hugo’s play.” 

*^*1 do not understand this joke,” said the young fellow, who was 
gradually recovering his composure and bogiiining to helieve that his visi- 
tor was a madman. 

“lam not joking in the least, and you will understand me in a moment. 
There is, in that romantic play, a situation whicii always scenaefl to me 
very striking, and which you cannot, I am sure, have forgotten. Ruy 
Gomez de Suva saves Hemani’s life, but Hernani swears to kill himself 
whenever the old Castilian nobleman summons him to do so. He thus con- 
tracts a debt which he pays in the fifth act. Tlieve is a magnificent scene 
then, tho horn sounds in the middle of the night to remind the lovers 
that the hour has come. The effect is very fine.” 

Noridet’s face wore an expression of uneasiness, but he remained calm. 

“Don’t you see my idea, my dear sir?” asked the stranger. “Don’t 
you sec the striking resemblance between this situation and ours J ” 

“ Not very clearly,” replied Noridet, now more than ever convincenftihat 
his visitor was crazy. 

“It is very apparent, however. I save your life, for I might send you 
to the guillotine, whereas, I hold my tongue. Well, in exchange tor this 
wcrvico, 1 ask you to mako a promise which must be fulfilled at a cortain 
time.” 

“ You mean that you reserve yourself the right to denounce me whenever 
you nave no further need of mo. Supposing even that I were guilty, I 
don’t see what I should gain by this agreement.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my dciir sir, I don’t wish you to come to an agree- 
ment. It would be altogether futile. From the present mon^it you are 
mine, and I can use my power as I please and when I please. Be at ease 
on one point, however. Tho horn will never sound to summon you to hand 
yourself over to the police. What I have to ask of you is very simple and 
easy,” 

“ Well, let us drop literary comparisons, sir, and tell me what it is that 
you do wish,” replied Noiidet, who had resumed his usual caluMpess. 

“It is this,” replied the stranger, quietly ; “I need you to play a part 
in a scheme which is a personal concern of my own, and which it isn't 
necessary for you to understand. You will act in accordance \\itli my 
orders without trying to find out my purpose. These orders will alway? 
be clear, simple, and limited to certain specified acts, which will never be 
of a nature to compromise you either in the eyes of the law or of society. 
You need not change your present mode of life ; in fact, you may lead, as 
fb*rmorly, the agreeable life of .a rich and fashionable young man. You sec 
that my rule w^ll not be bard to endure.” 

“As for your orders,” said Noridet, ironically, “ thev will probably be 
brotight me at night by some emissary dressed in red, lite the shirri of yj/ 
Venetian * Council of Ten ? ”* , * , 

“Oh, no t they will come in a much more prosaic manner. I shall have 
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the honour of calling on you in person, or I shall write to you, anti, in the 
latter case, I will use paper boating my crest. This will serve you da a 
guide,” a^ded the stranger, holding out a card bearing the name Of Lugos 
surmounted by a crest. 

“ Ah ! very good,” replied Noridefc, with a sneer. ** When I see this 
fatal crest, I must think of Hernani’s horn and obey at once. 

M. Lugos bowed gravely. 

“Bo you really suppose that I shall ctirry out this pitiable .farce ? ” 
resumed Jules. “ Bo you know, sir, that even if I hatl committed tho 
crime of which you presume to accuao mo, I should bo very stupid to 
submit to j^our rule ? I might as well confess myself guilty.” 

“ As regards myself, any ^nfessioii would bo altogether superfluous. I 
have, as 1 had the honour to inform you, the most positive proofs in hand, 
and it depends on me alone to have you arrested this very aay,” aiisweie»l 
the stranger, firmly. 

There are tones of voice which carry conviction with them, and Noridet’s 
assurance suddenly disappeared. A long spell of silence followed. Jules’s 
brow was contracted, and he was evidentl^dcep in thought. “Bo j'qn 
want jne to telfyon,” asked M. Lugos, suddenly, “what you are thinking 
of at the present moment ? ” 

An anxious expression now came over Noridt5t’s face. 

“You arc thinking that tlie proofs in my possession will lose their value 
ill time, a,iid you are reflecting whether it won’t be best for you to accept 
my %crms for the time being, and shake olf the yoke later on, when you 
think that you can do so w'ith impunity.” 

Tho young fellow made a gesture wl)ich sliow'ed that the stranger had 
guessed correctly. “You are partly m tho fright,” resumed !M. Lugos. 
“ It is always difficult to trace poison when material proof of it has dis- 
appeared. Besides, you have studied law, and you know that a ciiminal 
action cannot be started when ten years have elapsed after the commission 
of the irime.” Noridet raised his head quickly. “Ten years,” resumed 
M. Lugos with a smile, “that is a long time, but at your age you can 
resign yourself to w\aiting. Hoivever, to be candid, I must tell you that 
your calcujjitions are altogether false.” 

Jules gave tho stranger a questioning look. “ Yes,” said M. Lugos, “ I 
have already told you, I believe, that your uncle has made a will which 
disinlievits you I ” 

On hearing this, Noridct’.s brow cleared, and ho made a visible eftbrt 
to conceal a smile. “I was wong in saying that,” added M. Lugos, 
looking Juies in the eyes, “ for, in point of fact, your uncle made tK'6 
wills.” 

The young man again became frightfully pale. 

“ By one of these wills, the latest, he left his entire fortune to Madame 
dc Mathis, with instructions to pay you an allowance of twenty-five thousand 
francs a year. That was very little, and you thought that it would l^e 
best for you to destroy this document, which turned an inheritance of tlu*^ 
millions into a pitiful pension. You opened your uncle’s desk with a false 
l^ev, and burned the will which made such scanty provision for you. This 
occurred on September 2, the day after tho shooting "seaaoii^bcgan. On the 
previous evening you pretended that you had sprained youV ankle, and 
remained alone in the chflteau while the ^lers were scouring tlic 
preserves. ,You see that I Jtnow w’hat I am talking about.” 

Noridet hung his head, and shuddered. He began to believe that this 
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etrangei’ who tokl him of hU crimes as though ho liajJ seen him 
thern, really poBseesed superhatural powef. 

“Well, my dear sir, in burning that paper, you imprudently doprirecl 
yourself of your only certain resource, for Monsieur de Mathis at an Mirlicr 
date had entirely disinherited you, by a will properly dra^\ n up and authen- 
ticated, and which is the only one now valid.” M. Lugos paused for a 
moment as though to give more force to what he had yet to add ; and 
then concluded : “ That will is in my hands.” 

A cry 9f rage escaped from Noridet’s parched throat. 

“Let us sum upt,” resumed the stranger. “You see that if I choosd I 
cfin take you^ foi tune or your life. Calm yom^glf, T don’t wish for either. 
I only wish you to obey me, and you will ncHpuse to do so. But I must 
warn you that I demand passive and absoKe obedience, and that on the 
first refusal on your part, chastisement will »fall you.” , 

“ In favour of \v’hom is this other wdli maife ^ ” asked JuleS in a hollow 
tone. 

“ That is one of my secrets, and you must allow me to keep it as well 
aig^the rest.” 

“What prevents yon from niining me now?” said Noridet bitteily. 
“ Produce the will which disinherits me. W^htn you have reduced me to 
poverty you will be all the more certain that I shall behave as your slave.” 

“ 1 don’t need that guarantee,” replied the stranger, smiling, “ and, on 
the- contrary, to serve my purpose 3^ou must be rich, and very rich. ” 
Noridet seemed lost in deep thought. “To reassure j'ou couipletdly,” 
resumed M. Lugos, in a pleasant tone of voice, “ I must tell you that I 
shall not exact your obedience until you aie recognized as your uncle’s 
heir, and have entered into x>os&es6ion of his property. You see that I 
am frank and liberal in my dealings. Do you accept ? ” 

Having asked this last question with the same invariable calmness, the 
stranger threw himself back in his arm-chair, and began to draw on his 
gloves preparatoiy to departure, Noridet’s hurried breathing was distinctly 
audible.’" “r*liceept,” he said at last, with an eflbrt. “ What are your 
orders ? ” ’ 

“1 have already told you that I have none to give you at present,” 
replied M. Lugos, rising. “You will, for the next few months*be gr^c;atly 
occupied with your duties as a relative and as heir. It is best, however, 
that you should not neglect 3 our friends. 1 particularly recommoDd you 
to visit Paron Brossin, Your uncle used to see a good deal of him, I be- 
lieve. The receptions at his house are •cry agreeable, and his daughter, 
Mademoiselle Henriette Brossiu, is said to be dimming. Goo^ morning, 
sir, I shall see you again, and meanwhile, I hope that your indisposition 
will have no unpleasant results.” 

So saying, M. Lugos left the room, bowing to Noiidet with perfect 
politeness. 


II. 

On the mominff after this strange scene, a number of afflicted friends ah(l 
sympathizinc j^asants had assembled on the lawn facing the ch§.teau in 
the valley of Chevreiise. They were waiting for the funeral ceremony tpf 
take place. The whole neighbourhood was^ desirous of witnessing me 
burial of the excellent man who for ten years past had shown the greatest 
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benevolence towavils the poor of the district. All the indigent wore there 
to mark their gratitude. Before expiring, M. de Mathis hod expressed a 
wish to be buried in the bumble cemetery of tTie village, near the old 
chnrob, wliich he had had repaired at his own expense, and among the 
cottages which were indebted to himself for their humble comfort The 
wortfy villagers were grateful to him for this preference, looking upon it 
as a final proof of his interest in them, and among those about to follow 
bis remains to the grave, tliero was not one who felt indifferent to his loss. 

Three coffins were ranged side by side under the main entrance which 
shnwed dark against the white front of the chateau. It had been desired 
that all the victims of the accident should be comprised in the ceremphy. 
Thus a distant female and an old family servant who also had 

died were to he buried at the same time as M. de Mathis. The remains 
of the p 9 or cousin whp had every year met with a cordial welcome at the 
ehd^teau, and of ttie faithful retainer who had devoted his life to the Mathis 
family, were, deposited in coffins similar to that of the rich owner of the 
estate. Such was their touching equality in death 1 

The poison had taken serious effect. Out of five persons who had par- 
taken of it, only one was still alive. Mailame do Mathis, after feuffeiing 
Viorrihle agony, appeared to be out of danger, still her violent convulsions 
had been followed by invincible tm*por. She Could not move or articirlate 
a word, and Mademoiselle Andr6e, who had not left the sick woman’s bed- 
side for a moment, now despaired of her reason. It seemed as though -the 
tei'fible poison had in her case demonstrated its fearful power by sparing 
her body and slaying her niiud. Elsewhere, it had been merciless, and the 
poor young girl, who had miraculously escaped death, still had her share of 
misfortune. Her father by adoption was dead, hej^rotectrcBs lived only to 
suffer, and her affianced lover w’os now no more. The frightful intelligence 
of liis death bad reached the ch^lteau on the previous evening. ^ M. Gontran 
de Kergas, after leaving Jules Noridet, had been suddenly taken ill. His 
vigorous constitution had resisted for a time, and the effects of the poison in 
hit case had been peculiar. Profound lethargy had alternated for twenty- 
four hours with sharp crises, but, finally, complete stupor had gained upon 
him, and Andr^e’s betrothed, the brilliant naval officer who had braved 
death in tfvery climate, at last fell into his last sleep at the hotel where he 
was staying. 

But Jet us return to Chevrcusc. There \va8 suddenly a movement in 
the assembled crowd. The hour of departure had come, and the sad pro- 
cession began to form, M. de IVic^this’s farmers would not allow any one hut 
themfeelve^ to carry their landlord’s body, and the three coffins borne by 
pious hands were followed by a long line of mourners in deep affiiotion. 
Jules Noridet was chief mourner. Pale, with hollow cheeks and reddened 
eyes surrounded by bluish circles, the unhappy man had grown ten years 
older within tw'o days, and seemed scarcely able to walk. His footsteps 
were uncertain, and he was bowed down by a sorrow, the sincerity of which 
no one thought of suspecting. “ He is more to be pitied than the dead,” 
said the sympathizing peasants to one another. 

They never thought of looking upon this dashing Parisian as an heir, os 
he only came to the ch/lteau at Uie opening of the sh^ting season, and they 
believed that the millions belonging to M. de Mathis w'oulcTgo to his widow 
Vand bo devoted by her to increasing the prospeiity of Chevreuse. Behind 
Tlie nephew so crusiicd by gi ief walked some distant relations, and country 
neighbours,* with the doctor from Versailles, a handsome old man with white 
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hair, who was a friend as well as a physician at the ch^lteau. $uch a fnner.il 
would barely have attracted attention yi Paris, but •ojnid the country 
scenery the picture seemed very touching. The procession moved on 
towards the villaget along a narrow path, through a wood w'hore thel^ves, 
already withered by autumn, seemod in mourning.' A superb Septdfiiber 
sun gilded the beech>trees with its light, and birds sung on the boughs above. 
This contrast of sempiternal nature and human mortality affected even the 
prosaic minds of "flrSpSasSnCiy^ There were tears in every eye. 

They were aixmt to enter the cemetery when a tall man, clad in the 
deepest mourning, silently joined the funeral procession His arrival was 
only remarked by the old doctor, who welcomed him with a bend of the 
head, and made him take a place beside Irim. The open graves were dug 
in a line in the green tiii-f among wooden ci'osses and toumstones covered 
with moss. The supremo moment had now come. Those present formed a 
circle about the priests, who were saying the final •prayers, anrl then the 
ropes began "to grate against the colfins with a mournful, sound which 
seemed to belong to another world. Jules Noridet was alone, etandmg 
with his hands clasped ti^gethor, at the brink of his uncle’s grave. His eyes 
wandered for a moment over the crowd as though he wished to avoid look- 
ing at the bier, but by degrees they were lowered again, and M. de Mathis’s 
nephew bent over the yawning cavity which seemed to fascinate him, as it 
were. The doctor, pitymg ms aMiction, at last came forward and held him 
up whil e the village priest said a word or two of farewell. He spoke with 
grave simplicity. He praised the virtues and the benevolence of the de- 
oejised, and ended by saying that the ^ood man does not wholly die. 

“ The death of the good,” said the old minister in a trembling voice, “is 
but the moming-sr-the aurora — of a new existence, the eternal and happy 
life of heaven,” 

The stranger had draw'n near the doctojt, by degrees, and had seemed to 
listen with serious attention. Under thw infiueuce of a deep impression, 
no doubt, lie repeated in ti low but clear voice tbe old priest’s final words. 
“Yes,” he muttered, with strange emphasis, “death is aurora — ?7wrd 
Aurora/* 

As he spoke, r strange scene took place. Jules Noridet, who had half 
flunk back in the doctor’s arms, started as though struck by an electric 
shock, his hair stood upon end, and his eyes glared wildly around him, 
“That man ! he is here !” ho cried, and hiding his face in his hands, he fell 
prostrate beside the o^en grave. A name, the name of the poison -flealintc 
negccss, articulated by the avenger whom he had just recognised, had struck 
the guilty nephew like a thunderbolt. Hi^punishment was beginning. He 
was at once carried to the priest’s house liard by, and here he sooivrecovercd 
consciousness, but remained speechless and motionless. His emotion 
seemed to have paralyzed him. Meanwhile the stranger walked np and 
down the little parsonage garden with the aged prle.st, who was grieved at 
iiaving been the cause of tJio occurrence. “ I ought to have spared the 
young man’s feelings,” said ho, “ and though I should have regretted not 
saying ‘farewell’ in the name of my parishioners to one whom we all monm 
for, I should not have spoken had 1 foreseen what has happened.” 

“At that young ma^’s age impressions are deep,” replied the atrangeiv . 
“and the sorrow of Monsieur do Mathis’s nephew appears to bo very sincere 
and acute.” * 

“You see, sir,” said the priest, with a kind smile, “I had forgotten that 
Monsieuj^^^^l^^t|^^^|'|j^^ console himself^ 

42^44 6 . 9 * ' 
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for mfsfortuiic by thinking of God. But X trust that the miehap won’t' 
have any bad cousequeuces. Hero comes Monsieur Brias with good news 
no doubt.” 

'‘How is your patient, doctor?” asked the stranger of the physician, who 
bad ^nst entered the garden. 

“Much better, sir, und I think that liowdll be able to return to Paris this 
evening. It was a swoon caused by the condition of his netves, and it was 
not surprising, as this young fellow himself almost died on the day before 
yesterday,” 

^ “ Yes, I w'^as told that he had been affected by the poison like tli© others, 
and I admiio his courage in heading the funeral procession,” said the 
stranger, gravely. 

“ Monsieur Noridet idolized his uncle, .who w'as very much attached to 
him in spite of his various youthful follies,” said the doctor, in all sincerity ; 

“ but as.I have had the pleasure of meeting yon here, sir, will you allow 
me to thank you for the help which you gave me on the occasion of the 
calamity ? Ifc was owing to your prescriptions that w'e at least saved 
Madame de Mathis’s life, and I am glad that chance has again enabled me 
to meet so learned a member of my profession.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied the stranger, smiling, “ but I have not ilio 
honour of being a physician.” 

“ What I you don’t belong to the Paris faculty ? ” exclaimed the doctor, 

“ Alas, no ! to my great regret, and if I was of any use to you it was 
simply the result of my extensive travel. I have lived in India, anU'havc 
often had opivirtunities of observing the effect of vegetable poisons j indeed 
I acquired n habit, in Asia, of alw'ays carrying about me certain counter- 
poisons which are but little knowm in Kurope, I had come to Ghevreuso 
to look for a country house, and when I heard of the accident, I at once 
hurried to the chateau. It w'as -the simplest thing in the woiM, and my 
only regret is that I arrived too litc to try and save Monsieur de Mathis as 
well.” 

“Well, sir, you would do honour to the profes.sion,” said M. Brias, 
somewhat less enthusiastic, since he found that he liud not a brother doctor 
to deal with, “ for I myself observed the astonishing effects of the mixture 
which you^prepared, and if I dared I should like to — ” 

“ Ask for my recipe? With pleiisure. doctor ; and I wdll .send a complete^ 
assortment of my counter-poisons to you at Versailles. But will you be" 
kind enough to tell me what you think of Madame dc Mathis’s present 
condition ?°’ 

“She W’ill live,” said the doctor, shaking his head, “but I fear that she 
wdll remak) paralyzed.” 

“ What a horrible inisforiune ! ” said the sU’anger. “ How much I pity 
that poor young man, Monsieur Nondet is his name, I believe? I ha^‘c 
previously heard of him in society, luid I know that he is thought to be 
very agreeable, and very rich. ” 

“Ah ! ” said the priest, “ Paris is a very dangerous i>lacc. I am afraid 
that this young man lias not only placed his soul in peril in that city, but 
also squandered liis property. However, his uncle must have provided for 
him.” » 

' * “ Certainly,” replied the doctor*. “I know that*Monsifur Moniae, the 
^oldest friend that Monsieur dc Mathis peissesscd, has long had charge of his 
will, and he has often told me that no one had been forgotten. He is 
travelling in Switzerland .present, but the sad news will soon bring him 
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here. I hope bo, indeed, on account of Mademoiselle Andr^p, whose situa- 
tion is very painful.” • 

“You mean the young girl, who showed suoh devotion to Madame de 
Mathis ? ” said tlie stranger, with the liveliest interest. « 

i “ Yes ; she is an angel of goodness and piety,”, replied the worthy priest, , 

and all the poor the parish bless her name.” 

I “ She is alone in the world now I ” added M. Brias, v^ itli a deep sigh. 

S The face of the stranger assumed a singular expression, and he made 
^sible efforts to hide his emotion. “ You must pray Heaven for Madc- 
linoiselle Anrtr^o, your reverence,” ho said to the priest, “ and I am sure* 
that God will W’atch ovg.- her.” Then, bowing gravely to his companions, 
he hurriedly left the garden, entered a brougham which was waiting for 
him on the road, and drove rapidly away. 

The doctor and the priest looked at one another in astonishment. What 
a strange man,” exclaimed M. Brias, “ to go off like that, and not leaA'e me 
his address 1 I begin to think that be must be crazy.” 

“ Crazy or not, he is very benevolent, for he gave nic a lliouaand francs 
for our poor. Besides, he saved poor Madame de Mathis.” 

“ Ball ! ” said the doctor, who Wl his own share of vaidty, “that was, 
perhaps, a mere chance, after all. I have no great faith in these foreign 
quacks, and 1 M'ill w'ager that this person won’t send his famous recipe. 
But let us go to see the patient ; that is moi’e urgent than chattering 
here.”,^ , 

They turned tlieir steps towards the parsonage, bttt at that moment Jules 
Noridet appeared on the threshold, leaning upon the arm of the priest's old 
serving-woman. He w^as lividly pale, and his face still bore traces of the 
profound emotion he had experienced at the grave side. His eyes, full of 
feverish fire, contrasted with his paleness. 

“Well, my dear friend, you arc up again,” said the doctor, giuly. “ Let 
mo feel your pulse. Good 1 the fever isn’t so intense. Kow, since you are 
in a condition to start, you must get into my carriage and repair to Ver- 
sailles with me without going to the chateau. Your poor aunt doesn't need 
to sec you, and you have had enough excitement for one day at any i ate. .You 
can take the seven-thirty train and sleep in Paris, where I will go to sec 
you to-morrow. That is my only prescription, but I shall expect; you to 
keep to it.” 

ISoridet did not reply, but it was easy to see that he wished to ask i^me 
question or other. “ You were talking with some one just now,” he said 
at lust, with an effort. ^ 

“ Yes ; with a foreigner, an eccentric sort of man, who has fallen from the 
clouds, or from Lidia.” 

“Ah, my dear doctor,” said the w'orthy priest, with a look of reproach, 
“I cannot forget that but for him tlicie would have been a grave the 
more ! ” 

“He took upon himself to prescribe for your aunt,” said M. Ihias to 
Noridet, “and I do not deny that his remedy W'as useful, but that doesn’t 
prevent him from being an odd sort of person.” 

“ What — what has become cf him ? ” said Jules, in a trembling voice. 

“Why, just now he vatished like the devil in person — I beg your pardon, * 
your reverence ! — Mke a w-dll-o’-the-wisp,” rejoined the doctor. 

“ Y’"e8; ho suddenly got into a carriage and has gone back to Paris,” said 
tlio priest, in reply to a questioning look from Jules. 

“ W'ithout giving his name ? ” said the latter, ofixiously. 
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** Without givjng his nsirne, and, indeed, I was v&fy foolish not to ask it,” 
ro^died M. Biias. *‘But uiy •carriage is waiting for us, and it is time to 
stitrb. Cbrne, my dear friend,” he added, taking his patient’s atm And 
therenpyn lie led Jules away, took him to Versailles, aml^tenclcwl him all 
^ the afternoon. 

In- the evening, at a quarter past eight, Koridet sat In the train hound 
for the Gare Montparnasse in Paris. Just as the engine drew up he espied 
soiiio carriages which w’ore being gathered together near by, to form the 
Brest train, and he watched this operation like a man seeking some diversion 
* of thought. His eves mechanically turned to a sttunge looking vehiclepaiuted 
green which stood upou a truck. The station lamps lit up the interior 6f 
this vehicle, and Noridat saw that it was occupied by two men, dressed in 
mourning. He thereupon began to look more attentively, but a moment 
later ^ slight nChso caused him to tuin his head. He was alone in his com- 
partment, but some one outside on the platform said to him in an ironical 
tone : “ Monsieur Jnles, don’t forget to salute the vehicle wliicli is bearing 
the body of your friend G outran de Kergas to Brittany.” 

Noridot hastily looked out of the carriage window which was open ; 
but lie could not see the person who had spoken, althou^ he had reco^ised 
his voice. There was a crowd on the platform and She terrible stranger 
had disappeared. 

After a moment’s hesitation Horidet alighted. Ho had taken a resolution, 
and while bo elbowed his w’ay through the crowd, he said to hiii^self : **1 
must find out to-night who this man is.” 

During the jouniey from Chevreuse to Paris he bad had time to reflect 
4'ind recover his composure. His mind was not one of those which are 
resigned to uncertainty, and he wdshed at any cost to ral ly ag ainst the 
prostration which repeated shocks had brought about. IfTre had for a 
time yielded to the ascendency of M. Lugos, it was with the determination 
to throw off his yoke as soon as might be feasible, and even if he must 
-commit another crime to do so. However, to struggle against his dangerous 
adversary, with any prospect of success, he must find out exactly what 
manner of man ho really was. 

The opportunity now olTcred was a good one, and Noridet wished to pro 
fit by if. By following the stranger he might find out where he lived, and 
perhaps learn his real miiue. The great tiling was not to lose the scent. 
Tlickday had been a very fine one, and the'pasBengers retuitiing from Ver- 
sailles formed a compact throng ; however Noridet calculated that the rush 
would necessarily slacken when the people reached the door whole th^ 
tickets^werc being' taken. 

So he pushed forwatd, and instead of looking here and tliere in the crowd, 
he fixed his eyes upon tlie exit which the passengers were approacliing one 
after another ; and at last, ten paces ahead, ho saw tho stranger quietly 
hand his ticket to the collector and then leisurely pass on without turning 
round. 

The chase had begun very w'ell, and Horidot manoeuvred with as much 
prudence as skill. In a few seconds ho had given his own ticket and then 
saw his man going down the steps of the station, ^ “ Ah ! ” thought Noridet. 
' “He no doubt imagines that his Second appearance produced the same 
effect upon me as the first one ; ho thinks that I have ftgain fainted away. 
“ But onco is enough. Monsieur Lugos,” added Jules, clenching his fiats. 

“ VVe will have it. out t<^etber, now ! ” 

Raising the collar of iiis overcoat to hide his face, he began to descend 
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the stops without losing, sight of his enemy. It seemed likely that the 
latter would take a cab, and Noridet trembled lest ho might be unable to 
follow him. However, after stopping for a moment under the portico to 
light a cigar, thu$ giving his adversary time to study his dress and appear- 
ance, M. Lugos set out on foot across the Boulevawl Montparnasse at tim 
pace of a man who is in no great huri*y, and turned down the Rue de Rennes 
on the right hand side. Noridet took the opposite side of the street, keep- 
ing carefoU^ in, Besides the thoroughfare was full of peopleTVfid 

thei^ was"Titp[e danger of being noticed. When the stronger bad reached 
the junction *of the Rue de Vaugirard, he halted for a moment but did not ’ 
turn round ; and finally he proceeded to the left. 

Noridet, who lived in the Rue du Helder and passed his life between the 
Boulevards and the Bois de Boulogne, did not know the streets in which he 
now fojand himself. This was a great disadvantage, at the stranger yiii^ht 
vanish round some unexpected comer | and thus Jules was ^mliged to 
approach nearer in order not to lose sight of him. M. Lugos went on 
down the Rue Saint -Placide to the Rue de Sevres, and then direetod his 
course towards the Boulevard dea Invalidea. As he seemed to he, in a 
manuer, retracing his steps, Noridet for an instant suspected that he know 
he was being followed aiid was trying to throw his pursuer pR^^kho .trfVpJ^ ; 
but his anxiety ceased when, ten paces fiirllier on, the stranger turnerl 
round the corner of the Rue Vanneaii and quietly entered the fii-st house on 
the left4Mnd side. 

Noridet felt a thrill of delight, the first he had experienced for three 
days past. His plan had succeeded. His enemy had been vim to earth, 
and all he now had .to do was to follow him into the house he had entered. 
This undertaking, however, was not without its difficulties. In tlie first 
place, M. Lugos might be simply visiting a friend, and, in fact, it did not 
seem likely that he resided in any such place as this. The house was 
old and black, the walls seemed ready to fall, and at the end of the passage 
(^pWD which he had gone there were glimpses of emptv barrels, piles of ' 
b gW ds, and bits of iron. It was clear that tins old building was only 
OTchpied by poor artisans, and, besides, the many different caUings which 
were •seemingly plied there made it quite unfit to shelter anything mys- 
terious. It was as open as a market, could be entered and left mostleadily, 
for the enti'ance portal was wide open, and it was scarcely likely that theio 
was any doorkeeper. Noridet, therefore, had not the usual resource of 
sounding tlie janitor after slipping a louis into his hand, and was greatly 
perplexed as to what to do next. However, an idea occurred to him. 
Taking out his pocket-book he removed his cards and the papers Jiaariiii 
his name, left two bank-notes of a hundred francs each inside, and rcsof- 
utoly entered the dirty passage. A bright light was shining at the cud of 
this passage, and a hammer could be heard resounding on an anvil. Guided 
by the noise and the light, Noridet speedily reached a shabby-looking 
workshop where a man was making a carriage -spring. 

“ Can I speak two words to you, my good-fellow ? ” he a^ked. 

The workman turned upon him a blackened face With a pair of reifiaik- 
ably bright eyes, “ Thrce^ if you like,” lie answered iu a rough tone. 

“The matter is this,” •said Noridet; “os I was going along the Rue de ’ 
Sevres I saw this ^jbeket-book dropped by a gentleman who came in hero. 
You must have seen him pass by, and if you can toll me his name and tlie 
floor he lives on, I will go up and give to him l^is property. There are 
* some bank-notes inside.” 
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As the blacksmith made no haste to reply, Noridct imagined that ho 
would not be sorry to profit by the finding of the pocket-book, and accord- 
ingly ho added : If ho gives any reward I will go shares with 

•“ Well, upon my word, I should not refuse,*’ said the worisman, “for 
work is dull, but I can’t tell you anything about the gentleman, as I didn’t 
see him come in. Pm busy iiamuieriug ^ and 1 don’t often turn round.” 

“ The deuce ! I don’t know wbat to do about it,” replied Noiidet, witli 
a well-feigned look of disappointment. “ I can’t go to all the doors.” 

“Oh, don^t take that trouble ! We’ve nobody living here who carries 
any bank-notes in his pcckct. The rich fellow, wlio lost 'that pocket- 
book, must have come here to give some order or other, and will be coming 
down presently. If you care about returning Inm his flimsies, you have 
only to wait here. ” 

“That is a good idea,” said Noridet, “but I won’t trouble you, I’ll 
smoke a cigar outside. After all, J need merely take the pocket-book to 
police hcadquai-ters if I don’t find my man.” 

“ You can’t miss him ; there’s oidy one door to the house,” said the smith, 
c uttinjg th e con versation sliort by dealing a fierce blow wdth his Ijammer. 

Noridet went away, s'atlsficd with the result of his incpiirios. It, 
indeed, appeared probable that M. Lugos would presently go olF, and the 
surest way was to wait outside. .Jules only had to watch and keep out of 
sight. Now the street w'as very narrow, and a lamp lit it brightly at that 
poiiit, 80 that he could not stand there ^vithout being seon«, How- 
e\er, he soon found a convenient jdaco for a l ook-ou t. Fronting 
tlie house there was a shojD which seemed to be a kind ^ caf 4 or second- 
rate restaurant. Noridet examined its window, behind which stood a 
salad-bowl, filled with stewed prunes floating in a doubtful looking syrup. 
The curtains w-ere half raised, so that he also espied a tabic at which no 
one was seabed, inside. He went in, took possession of this post of observation , 
and in order to win the publican’s respect, and have a right to remain some 
.time, he ordered some punch. As the preparation of this luxurious 
beverage w'ould occupy some little time, and M. laigos might appear 'at 
any moment, Noridot held him.self in readiness to fling a coin upon the 
table Q-nd run out without swallowing the liquor, if need were, ami that 
although ho might be taken for a madman. However, this precaution 
proved needless. He had time to swallow, in little sips, the frightful 
decoction prepared for him, which lie did not dare to leave for fear of 
attracting attention. Two hours passed by in this way. The place was de- 
serted by one customer aftei^ancthcr. and still the stranger did not appear 
outside. Soon, only four old men of mean appearance remained playing 
a seemingly endless game of dominos, and exchanging covert romarks about 
the eccentric punch-drinker whose eyes never left the street. 

Noridet now began to feel vei’y ill at ease. He thought that these 
fumble cits probably took him for a detective, and he even observed that 
the mistress of the establishment was watching him stealthily. The posi- 
tion was no longer t enabl e. He paid his score, and had risen to go out, 
when through the window he suddenly saw that M. Lugos was stahding 
on the sidewalk. Although his heart fairly lea4>t, he hod the strength to 
control himself, and tarried for a moment before approaching the door, so 
as to give the stranger time to go on in advance. Then fie cautiously slipped 
into the street. The undertaking now offered serious chances of succojss. 
He saw M. J Algos tui^ the corner of the Rue de Sevres, walk rapidly 
towards a cabstand, follow the line of vehicles, and begin to give directions 
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to the driver, who was first on tho rank. In an instant Noridet got into 
the last cab on the stand, '‘and said to the jcliu : “ Follow fJio cab which 
is jnst about to start. Twenty franca if you can keep it in sight without 
going too near. ” ^ 

“ I understand, sir,” replied the cabby, climbing up on his box. 

M, Lugos was, no doubt, giving some complicated directions to his 
driver, for be did not start at once ; but finally, the first vehicle drove 
away, and Noridet’s went after it ; following the Rue du Rac, crossing the 
Pont Royal, and the Cairouscl, and then starting alon^ the Rue de 
Richelieu. IVf. Lugos was, no doubt, on his way home. Finally, his cab 
turned into the Roulevard dca Italieua, and Noridet, who was delighted at 
the turn aliaira had taken, muttered to himc(df. I was sure of it 1. He 
lives in the neighbourhood of the Madeleine.” 

Suddenly, however, he started with surprise. The caj) he was following 
turned down the Rue du Helder, and in an instant later stopped in 
front of the house where he, Noridet, himself resided. What new 
danger was foreshadowed by this visit from the stranger? Tlio unlucky 
Jules scarcely dared to ask himself this question. However, M. Lugos diil 
not appear, and the coachman having left his box to feed his horses, it 
looked as though he were about to wait there some time. Still no one 
alighted from the vehicle. 

Noridet could not endure this for long. Forgetting all prudence, he sprang 
out of his cab and looked into the one standing ahead. It was empty. 

Noridet restrained the ciy of surprise which was about to cscaxic his lips, 
and at once tliouglit of gaining some information from tlio driver, w’ho was 
walking up and down, smoking his pipe. Jules was quick-witted and had 
soon devised a way of entering into coii\ ersation. Hid my friend gob out 
on thO way then ? ” he asked in a careless tone. 

“ Your friend ? ” replied the driver, much surprised. 

“ Yes, the gentleman who took you in the Rue do Sevres. We agreed to 
meet hero, but I don't see him anywhere.” 

“ Oh, that gentleman I Well he couldn’t got out, for he didn’t get in,” 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ He didn’t get in, sir. He paid me for an hour, at the cab-stand, and 
told me to go and wait for him in the Rue du Helder till half past twelve, 

I think that my horses must have struck his fancy, and he wanted to give 
thorn a trial.” — ^ 

Noridet began to understand matters. “Good! good!’' said he, pro- 
tending to know what it all meant. “ He mu'^ have gone to pay a visit in 
tho Faubourg Saint-Germain before coming to his appointment here.” 

“ That’s very likely, as ho went off on foot towards the Croix Rouge, and 
seemed to be in a great hurry.” 

“ Then I shall wait for him. Thank you, driver ! ” 

“ Oh, you needn’t thank me, sir, hut if your friend is not here in half an 
hour, I have two good horses that will take yon home in a jiffy . ” 

“I dare say I I’ll tako a turn and cqiho back. ” answered Noridet, 
sauntering carelessly towards nis own cab, wbicfi stood at some little dia- 
taiice in tho rear. , 

He had succeeded in ooneealiug the rage he felt. M. Lugo.s had got the 
better of him ; that®lie was forced to realise, and his carefully planned pur- 
suit had ended in iguominioi’S defeat. As he walked along, be turned 
over ill his miud all the incidents of the dry, and clearly divined what must 
have taken place. Tho stranger had seen that he* was followed, and the 
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mjvnosiivre in tlit Rue de Sevres had been a premeditated trick. Instead erf 
getting into tRe cab, M, Lugos had quietly continued hia journey on foot, 
letting hia enemy follow an empty vehicle. The choice of the address mven 
*to the driver, left no doubt as to the intended irony. Noridet coUld not 
forgive himself for having fallen into so simple a snare, and he moreover 
began to reflect as to the consequences of his hailnre. As the formidable 
stranger must know that he was spied upon, his revenge would be swift and 
terrible, and Noridet shuddered at the thought, for, in spite of his vanity, 
he realised that ho had to deal with a man who was vastly superior to him^ 
self in cunning. ’ 

Jules Was no common fellow. Ifc had been born with every natural ad- 
vantage of mind and person. Tall, distin^ished -looking, and of elegant 
carriage, a fine rider, a good marksman and swordsman, he also had a deal 
of mental ability, ^iid his education and will would have enabled him to 
succeed in any career, had he deigned to select one. Men did not like him, 
but they feared him for hia sarcastic language ; which he never restrained, 
being always ready to fi ^ht those whom his speech offended. Women liked 
him all the better, as he professeil to think but little of them ; and he had 
made numerous conquests in the fashionable Parisian world. However, he 
had had the double misfortune of losing his mother in his infancy, and of 
having been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and all his natural gifts 
had merely led to frightfu Idepravity, At twenty-seven years of age, Noridet 
believed in nothing and feared notliing, not even death. - 

And yet, for the past two days, this courageous man had trembled with 
fear of M. Lugos. However, it was much less the thought of punish- 
ment for his crime that troubled him than the thought of being obliged to 
submit to a stranger’s dictates. He had, on the occasion of M. Lugos’s 
first visit, felt that cleotiic shock, by w'hich a fortunate gambler is startled 
w'hen a new opponent faces him, and he feels that luck is about to abandon 
him Noridet was determined to play his perilous game to the end, but 
now he felt that he would lose it. 

After half an hour spent in gloomy thoughts in his cab, to which he had 
returned to continue watching, he saw the driver of the vehicle in front 
climb on to his box again and whip np his mcagie steeds, after consulting 
his watch. The time appointed by M. Lugos as the limit for waiting was 
now' np, and he had not appeared. 

Jforidet felt that need of excitement wdiich almost always accompanies 
a failure, and in spite of his great fatigue ho had no inclination to follow 
Dr. Briiis’s prescription ancUgo to bed. He did not care to repair to his 
club on the day of his uncle’s funeral, but as his stomach had been upset 
by the Rue Vanneau punch, he determined to repair to the Maison d’Or and 
take a cup of -tea in a private room. 

He was walking along the passage on the first floor of that establishment, 
so well known to those who like to feed at right-time, when, on passing 
the open door of a small saloon, ho heard himself called by name. Annoyed 
at being recognised, he turned and beheld a light-haired young man, who 
w'as calling to him while partaking of a cold partridge. ** Como in, my 
dear friend ; I am all alone, and we will chat a.little,” cried the individnal 
who wajL thus feasting himself, and whose mowtli was full. “I have a 
message for you.” * 

This meeting w^as by no means pleasant to Noridet, who had just recog- 
nised Alfred Brossin, a beardless fop, whose chatter w’^as invariably most 
insipid, and ho was abcftit to cut him, when suddenly M. Liigos’s conversa- 
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tiou recurred to his mind, and although desirous of avoiding the foolish 
young fellow, ho paused. The name of Brossin had been medtioued by the 
stranger in connection with his plans, and an ill-defined feeling of curiosity 
urged Noridet to enter the room. • , 

Youirg Alfred professed great admiration for H. do Mathis’s stylish 
nephew. Ho copied his nechtios and the cut of his pantaloons, and never 
missed a chance of being seen with the man whom he seriously called Jules 
“de” Noridet. Thus, on now beholding him, he began to indul^^ii^ 
v^ariouB exclamations intended to acquaint all' the people ijupping near by,’^^ 
with the fact that his illustrious friend had deigned to favour him with 
his company. 

“Good evening, Jules,*’ he ci-ied, in a loud voice, as ho re-opeiied the 
door which Noridet had closed on entering, ^ “ How is it that you missed the 
races ? I won twenty -five louia from the* viscount, anj Nelly asked me 
where you were. By-tho*bye, do you know that Haoul is friends a^ain 
with Violctte ? I took supper W'ith them yesterday in the Grand Seize, and 
it was up to the mark, I tell you.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Noridet, “but are you really anxious to talk 
about Nelly and Violette to the persons passing along the passage, and to 
communicate my name to all the neighbours?” 

Why, no, my dear friend; but it is really so warm with the door 
shut.” 

“ We will open the window if you like, but I do not wish ^ take my tea 
in pul)Uc on the very day when I have had the grief of burying my uncle,” 
replied Noridet, in a grave tone. 

“.Sun* enough, now you remind me! eh? Two or 

three millions of francs? That’s pretty etififi mi® Jii^ek won’t come to mo 
for a long time.” 

“I don’t know what Monsieur do Mathis’s will may contain, and you 
seemingly know better than I do what his fortune amounts to.” 

“ Bah ! All Paris Icnows it. Why, my mother told me all about it 
yesterday.” ^ 

“ What ! does Madame Brossin honour me by taking an intcre.st in iny 
afiiiirs ? ” asked Noridet in a somewhat sarcastic tone. 

“I should think so, indeed, and so does iny sister? They --talk about 
nothing else but you and your pair of chestnuts.” 

“ I am really flattered ! ” 

“Ah I I came very near forgetting my incbsage. My mother cGnsiders 
that you are the most elegant man in Paris, anj she wants you to come and 
spend a couple of weeks with us in Normandy. You won’t be bored , I 
promise you.^’ ’ ’ 

“lam veij sorry to disappoint your mother,” replied Noridet, in a dry 
tone, “but lam in mourning, and, besides, I liave imi)ortant business to 
settle here.” 

“We are not going till next week, and my sister says that mourmug 
does not keep people from visiting in the counti’y.” 

While Noridet sipped his tea, he thought over this invitation, which 
appeared strange to him. He imagined that an attempt w^as being umde to 
oifect a match between hina^elf and Mademoiselle Hennetto Brossin ; and • 
as this young lady hand did not at all tempt him — although Iter father 
was very rich— he resolved to prevent all persistence by refusing point 
blank. “ I shall have the honour of going to thank Madame Brossin,” he 
said, ji^tit^ jgit|ly, “ but I caimot commit un impropriety to please her,’* 
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“ Well ! well I my dear friend, let us ea^ no more about it 1 ” exclaimed 
the fair- haired young fellow. “I have delivered my message, and if I were 
as rich as you are, I shouldn’t cut the boulevard, not I. It is all very well 
,for a poor beggar like me to go and bury himself in Normamly just as the 
autumn races are bogimiing, but, between ourselves, I shall bpit every now 
and then and coin o here. In the first place, I promised Argentine that I 
wo^d do so. If my affair only succeeds to*morrovr, you’ll see ! ” 

Ji^ou have some business a j^ot ? ” said Noridet, smiling. 

Yes, and a serious matter, too ! ^ Thirty thousand francs, my dear sir, 
thirty thousand for six months, at nine per cent, with a commission — 

Which will double the rate of interest. That is a serious matter, my 
dear Alfred, I must admit it. ” 

“Oh, of course, you are poking fun at me because you’ve got millions 
behind you. But if you hacl a” lather like mine, and nothing else, you 
wodldii’t think Monsieur Manager’s terms too hard. Besides, he doesn’t 
look like an oxtortionor, though he lives in such a mean stieet. But, 
however, that may be, I don’t care, and you can understand that to get hold 
of my thirty thousand I would go six times a day to the Rue Vaimeau.” 

■“The Rue Vauneau 1 ” repeated Noridet in surprise. 

“ Yes. I’ll bet you don't even know where that is 1 If you could only 
see the house ! There is a smith on the ground floor, a cabinetmaker on 
the first floor, and a shoemaker on the third one. Mdaagcr lives on tlic 
second. Three windows at the back, a tile floor, and an alabaster clock * 
under a globe j but there’s a safe, my friend, a safe, and when I think 
that he will open it to-morrow and take out thirty nice bank-notes for 
me, it seems too good to be true ! ” 

This recollection of the seductive safe made Alfred bo enthusiastic that 
' he could not refrain from executing a few steps which did not seem to 
belong to any known dance, unless it were a negro ba^nhotola. However, 
Horidet did not appear to appreciate this chorographical effort ; he still re- 
mained lost in thought. 

“ Won’t tliey all stare at the Gn.at Club ? ” continued Alfred. “ Unless, 
iiuleed, Manager should refuse to accept my friend Vergoucey’s indorse- 
ment,” he added, stopping short; “ but, after all, Vergoncey owns landed 
property in the G8,tinaie. The fellow insists upon two signatures.” 

• “You say that this man M6imger lives in the Rue Vaimeau?” asked 
l^ridet, suddenly. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, near the comer of the Rue de Bfevres.” 

“ Well, as he might refu^ your friend’s guarantee, I will give you mine 
6u conditions that we go to Meiiager s together. It will amuse me.” 

“ Wliat ! will vpu indorse my notes? ” 

“ AVhy not ? Call for me to-morrow at throe o’clock,” said Noridet, who 
espied a chance of getting on the right scent after M. Lugos once more. 
But at this moment u waiter entered th6 room, and addressing M. de 
Mathis’s nephew, exclaimed : “ Here is a letter which has just been brought 
for you, sir.” 

“ (Home woman, I suppose ? ” said Alfred, while his friend opened a com- 
mon-looking envelope. However, as Noridet remi, be turned pale. ** Hallo 1 
he’s disinherited ! ’’ thought young Brossin, ‘Cl sha’ii’tget that indorse- 
ment 1 ” ♦ 

The letter which his friend had received (.•ontnined but those few 
words : 

“ have been endeavouring to-night to find out who I atm, warn 
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you that' any attempt of this kind will prove futile, and will be severely 
punished. Consider that its a certainty and await my orders.*” 


III. 


On the morning after the sup^r at which Nondct receivctl the above curt 
missive from a waiter ttt the Maison ^ genuine English hansom 

— a private one, of course— could be seen going at a rapid paco up tho Eue 
de llollechassG* in the Faubourg St. Germain. This hansom — an odd- 
looking vehicle for the Parisians — ^was occupied by a young gentleman, 
who was reading a slip of paper, and giving way to unrfiistakabTe signs of 
annoyance. 

“That is a little too strong 1 Nobody fools me that way 1 Ho nee<ln’t 
think that I’m going to swallow that.” Sueh were a few of his remaiiks ; 
. and this choice language w'iU suffice for the reader to recognise the occu- 
pant of the hansom as M. Noridefc’s young friend, Alfred Brossin. 

If Alfred tlms elegantly expressed hia vexation, it was because he was 
reading a letter couched as follows ; — “ My dear ^y, — I cannot have tho 
]))casure of going with you to M. Manager’s to-day ; for I am obliged to 
start for Chcvi’ense this morning. But I shall be at your disposal in a few 
clays’ time.— Sincerely yours, Jttles Noridet.” 

“ Now, Alfred took this unexpected departure for fw refusal in disguise, and 
he guessed rightly. 

M. Lugos’s threats had checked Noridet’s inquisitiveness, and he had gone 
home greatly perplexed. After ripe reflection, he had mad© iip his mind 
to lenoiince, at least fur the time being, any attempt against an enemy so 
well informed and so thoroughly on flie defensive. He thought it wiser to 
keep the indications furnished nim by chance in mind, and to i^f'ait fc^r a 
better opportunity. Besides, he had an idea of following a new scheme, 
which needed a few days’ preparation. Soho renounced availing himself 
of the chance now afibrclecf of effecting an entry into the house in the Kite 
Vanneau ; and this, although ho instinctively divined that there was some 
secret bond between the usurer on the second floor and his mysterious 
persecutor. 

As for the service which he had offered to do his chance friend on the 
evening before, he had not really had any thought of keeping his promiap. 
He considered Alfred to be a young imbecile, who would never prove of 
any use to him, and besides, he thought the siijlden affection of the whole 
Brossin family to be most suspicious. Tlius the letter was a mere put-off', 
and Alfred was right in looking upon it as such. The situation in which 
he found hi^elf was a trying one, for his future as regards money matters 
depended fw'the time being entirely upon the result of his interview with 
M. Manager. 

His father doled him out regularly a meagre monthly allowance of three 
hundred francs, which scarcely sufficed to pay for his cigars, gloves, and 
neckties. However, Baron Brossin was a rigid man of high principles, 
who, according to his own ^declarations, was solely indebted to his own 
exertions for his position^, and did not understand anything whatever 
about the exigencie&>of fashionable life. Alfred felt a shudder run dow'n 
his back at the thought of confessing his debts to his father ; and for two 
years past he had been in the habit of applying with success to oblimng 
tradespeople who made no scruple about supplying the wants of sous whose 
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fatUoi’s were millionaires ; however, after receiving a certain number ef those 
remarkable waistcoats, the pockets of which contain banknotes, and which 
are cHargod twelve hundred francs apiece in the bill, young Allre<l had 
, completely exhausted his credit, and saw with terror that the mnmciit was 
at hand when he would be reduced to the limited portion represi^nted by 
his father’s allowance. Now this prospect wounded his feelings cruelty.' 
There was the Gnat club, where they were threatening to post him for a bet 
made at the La Marche races, and so far loft unsettibd. Above all, tiiere 
was Mademoiselle Argentine, the leading lady at the Fautaisies Gomiques, 
who threatened to jilt him if he continued to make her stand and beg tea: 
the diamonds which she wished to wear in a new extravagtanza, in which 
she Was to fill the important part of the golden scarabee. 

In view of so terrible a disaster, M. Manager appeared as the only safA- 
guard from shipwreck. But Baroji Brossiirs presumptive heir was not 
nearly so sure of the money-lender’s consent as he pretended to be, and as 
his cah turned into the Rue Vanneau, he felt that particular kind of dread 
which one experiences when one is about to have a tooth drawn or when 
one goes to borrow money. On reaching the house which M. Ln^a had 
entered on the day before, he had a strong desire to run away, but the 
image of the exasperated Argentine rose up before him, and so ho dashed 
resolutely along the dark passage. 

The way was familiar to him, for he had already called twice upon the 
money-lender, who on his first visit had promised to make the necessary, 
inquiries, and on the second to lend him thirty thousand francs providing 
ho Drought him some good name as indoraoment. It was the artful Argen- 
tine who had told, her admirer where M. Manager lived, he being well 
known moreover among needy ‘^mashers.” The young man went up the 
stairs four at a time, and on reaching the second landing, wliore there was 
a yellow door he gave a sharp ring, as though be dared not allow himeolE 
time for rofleotiou. However, a somewhat long delay followed the ringing 
of the bell, 

“ Can he be out ? ’* thought Alfred to himself. “Mischief take it ! that 
wouldn’t do at alL” 

But presently the sound of footsteps drawing cautiou&ly near made our 
novice’s heart beat fast ; the door opened, and the capitalist of the Rue 
Vanneau appeared in person, 

*He doubtless recognised his visitor, for he drew back to let him in, at the . 
same time making him a polite how. “You arc punctual, sir, and that is 
a quality which I greatly, admire,” he finally said, with a smile which 
seemed to the young man to promise well. 

“ I liavo brought the name you asked for, and 1 hope that we shall be 
able to come to an understanding to-day,” said Alfred at once. 

“ I hope so, too,” replied the money-lender in a tone of great cordiality ; 
“bur. I must ask your permission to finish a business jpattcr with another 
client — I will be with you in a moment.” 

“Certainly, certainly ! ” replied tlie dandy, enchanted at this beginning. 

M. Manager, who was attired in a morning suit that was almost elegant, 
had superb black whiskers, and by no means a disagreeable face. Ho 
looked more like a head clerk than a money-lender at heavy interest, and 
it would have taken a much better reader of charactir than young Brossiu 
to observe the hard lines about his mouth and.the searching locA hidden 
by his blue spectacles. After offering hts visitor an arm-ehair upholstered in 
Utrecht velvet, the usurer bowed, retired by an inner door, which he took 
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pate to bolt behind him, and crossing a rather large sitting room, scantily 
furnished, entered a kind of small study where a woman, retiming in an 
easy -chair, was waiting for him, smoking a cigarette. “ I beg your pardon, 
my dear,” said M. Manager, seating himself at his desk, “but I have a 
visitor whom I particularly wish to see. IIq wishes to become one of our 
^ienta,” 

“ All right, ray dear, business comes first. Tliat is a settled thing, X*et 
us end ours, and then I will let you pluck your new pigeon imdisturWl.” 

The woman w ho spoke in' this prosaic fashion turned a pair of large dark 
!!blue eyes upon the usurer. Her dazzling beauty contrasted strangely with 
the commonplace appearance of the room. In fact, amid the gi'Cen cardboard 
boxes, the mean furniture and faded curtains, this splendid cveatutc looked 
like some Greek statue overlooked at a sale. Her light-fitting black silk 
.dress displayed the pure outlines of her figure, and her face revealed her 
Southern origin by its worm opaque w hiteness set oif by ruddy lips aiul|ot 
black hair. 

“ Has your pigeon any gilded feathers ? ” she resumed, laughing. 

“ Not many just now, but his father will have to fake up his bills when 
due.” 

“ Don’t trust so much to that, my dear friend ! I know more than one 
father who would refuse to do so, oeginning by an intimate acquaintance 
of mine, Baron Brosain*” 

• “ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the money-lender, w'ith a peculiar smile. “ Then, 
if his son over comes to me— -he lias<$. son, I bclieve~^I will remember what 
you say.” 

“That’s your business, my dear I I give you my sayings to take care 
of, and you pay mo fifteen per cent, interest. ‘ I don’t prevent you from 
getting twice as much out of your customere ; but I certainly don’t expect 
to bear your losses.” 

“That has been understood between us for a long time past, my dear 
Imperia, and I don’t think you have yot had to complaiu of our specula- 
tions. ” 

“ No, indeed ; and the proof of it is that I have brought you a theuflaud 
francs which I managed to extort from the virtuous baron yesterda3'y and 
which will run up my credit account with you to four hundred and twenty 
thousand francs.” 

“ You have a great head for business, my dear friend ; but our customeyr 
will be getting impatient. Be kind enough to give me a receipt fOr the 
September dividends.” « 

“ With pleasure, Manager, with pleasure !” replied the beautiful Imperia,' 
signing in a pretty English hand the much less harmonious name of Jma 
Balandard. “ Five thousand six hundred and fifty francs in a nipnth isn’t 
bad,” she added, gaily. “ And yet there are people who will buy stock ! ” 

With this exclamation full of practical common sense, Mademoiselle 
Imp6ria rose up and adjusted her bonnet before the looking-glaSs. “Como 
this way, if you please,” now said the usurer, opening a private door scarcely 
perceptible in the woodwork ; “ you know that the staircase leads out into 
the Rue de Sijvres. ” ^ 

“ Yes, I took care to leave my carriage there. Good-bye, my dear Mana- 
ger, till I see you aguin at the end ol October,” 

The usurer dosed the door behind his pretty visitor, and then slowly 
crossed the reception-room. His face now wore a strange expression, and 
his lips were curved into an evil smile revealftig his white teeth. 
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“Now, Monsieur Alfred Brossin,” he muttered, ** we’ll have achat to- 
gether. Yoilr father’s money ought to bring you good luck,” 

Meantime, youug Alfred was awaiting his return with very natural im- 
D patience. The money-lender’s gracious inanirers had lo(i. hnU to sti oppose 
that he was favourably inclined towards him, mid indeed he was convinced 
that the famous cash -box would be opened for his benefit that very day. 
His delight was evident from the lively manner in whioh he was humming 
an air from Offenbach’s “ Belle H6l^>no,” and indeed if he had not thought 
it unbusiness dike, he would have bogim to dance the fantastic steps, in 
which he had indulged at the Maisou d’Or. * 

. “ The beardwl king who advances, 

King who advances. 

King who advances, 

The heaided king who advances 

* 'Tis Agamemnon ' " 

thus hummed M. Brossin, junior, as ho he.aid M. Manager approaching. 
At last the door opened, and the money-lender appeared, more amiable, to 
all seeming, than ever. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said he, “ for making you wait,”— this in a very soft 
tone of voice— “ and be kind enough to step into my office.” 

Alfred did not require any urging to do so. He felt so light-hearted that 
his feet scarcely seemed to feci the tiled floor which he had ch^scribed the 
evening before to Noridet. 

"When he reached the sanctuary, M. Menager offered him the easy-chair 
in which the beautiful Imp^ria had been seated a few moments before, and 
resumed his own place at his desk. The room was so arranged that the 
li^ht fell brightly upon the usurer’s visitors, wliilo ho liimsclf, seated witli 
his back to the only window, remained almost in the shade. Thanlcs to 
this arrangement, which put one in mind of the precautions taken in the* 
offices of investigating magistrates, M. Menager \vas able to note upon his 
customers’ features whatever changes of expression might result from 
his well-calculated refusals or ambiguous promises. The client’s face thus 
became a sort of thermometer, which indicated the groater or lessor keen- 
ness of his need. This skilful strategy, so well adapted to business pur- 
poses, troubled young Alfred but little, for he Avas absorbed in the con- 
templation of on immense safe which stood against the wall at one end otr 
the room, and looked like a sort of monuinoat. The direction which his 
eyes had taken did not escape M, Manager, for the evil smile retnnied to 
' his face again. “ Sir,” said he, assuming the tone and manner of a man 
of the world, “ I hope yon do not take me foi a usurer.” Alfred, amazed 
at this beginning, wriggled uneasily on his chair, and protested by his 
gestures against such a supposition. “ I fancy that I haven’t the appear- 
ance, or the age of a usurer,” added M. Manager, leaning his elbow gracc-^ 
fully upon the desk. 

“ Certainly not,” stammrred young Brossin, “but J thought— you s^id — 
you know — ” 

“ That I could lend you some money,” interrupted M. Menager, laugh- 
ing. “ I am still inclined to do so.” 

Alfred drew a long breath of relief. 

“This money, however, is not my own,” said Mademoiselle Imperia’a 
partner, “ and I am simply acting as the agent of several capitalists in the ‘ 
provinces who have contided their interests to mo,” 
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Alfred ctmld scarcely refrain from inakiug a gesture which would have 
amounted to saying : “ What the dickens is that to me, so long as you lend 
me the money. ” 

“ I wish to have this clearly understood,” resumed* M. Mj'nagcr, “so 
that you may know that the conditions of the loan are pre-dctermiiied, an^ 
that I have no power to alter them.” 

“Certainly, ccrtauily I ” sputtered out Alfred, who had this adverb 
always ready, “ needn’t discuss the rate of interest ; beside^, I have 
brought you ati excellent indorsement.” 

“ Tlveu therfc is no reason wl»y we should iiot end the matter to-day. 
You have the papers with you V ” 

“ Here they are,” said the young man, as a flush of ds^fi^t overspread 
his cheeks. “Three of ten thousand and one of five Mousand at six 
months, signed by me and indorseil by one of my friends, a rich landowner, 
Monsieur Theodore ^ dc ' Yergoncey.” ' • 

Alfred hesitated a moment in pronouncing his Mend’s name, and waited 
with some anxiety to see what eircet would be'|)rodaced by the signature 
of the man with property in the Gatinais. However, the money-lender' 
said nothing, and his face expressed nothing, “ It would be easy for you 
to make inquiries iii Paris or Orleans,’* added Alfred hastily, 

“ That is quite unnecessary,” replied M. Manager, With an encouraging 
smile. “I already know all about Monsieur Vergoncey,’’ 

“Then, ’’.said Alfred, triumphantly, “ you know that he owns consider- 
able i>roperty.” 

“I know that his father, formerly overseer for the Marquis de Perthes, 
left him a pretty little farm, which must bring him in three or four thousand 
francs a-year, and I have al^\^^ys admired tlio skilful miS^nncr in which the 
young man has turned this little income to account.” 

“But Tln'jodore is rich, I assure you,” said Alfred, quite disconcerted ; 
“besides, he is a very punctual fellow, and always meets his engage - 
incuts.” * 

An icy look from M. Menoger madcM. Vergoncey’s apologist stop short. • 
“ I do not dispute his good qualities,” said the usurer in a dry tone, “ but jus 
signature has no value for me.” 

A thunderbolt falling near young Brossin would scarcely liave terrified 
him more than this reply did. It was useless to insist. The refusal was os 
sharp as the edge of a hatchet. The unlucky borrower twisted about on 
his chair, and piteously gazed at the notes bearing the useless signature ’*of 
his friciicl. The voice of the money-lender, lyiw becoming milder, roused 
him from his fit of despair. “ 1 am very sorry,” said M. Mi^n.Tgcr, “ not 
to be able to satisfy you. I know the needs of young men, and I take an 
interest in them ; you no doubt greatly relied upon this money ? ” 

“Yes, indeed 1” sighed Mademoiselle Argentine’s admirer. 

“Come, now,” said the usimer, in a fatherly tone, “it is impossible that 
^on have no more reliable friends than Monsieur Vergoncey. Living in the 
society you do, you must know men of large fortune, and if you can give 
me a good Uidoraement, we can settle this matter to-day.” 

“ Why* by the way, now^ I think of it,” cried Brossin, eager to ejiitch at 
any hope, “would you accept the signature of Monsieur Jules ‘de’ •- 
Noridet ? ” # 

. A flash of delight darted from the eyes of M. Menagcr, but it was hidden 
from Alfred by the blue spectacles. Besides, the young fellow was too full 
of his own pui-poscs to observe his companion. ^ 
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Monsieur Noridcfc, the nepliew of Monsieur de Mathis, the ri<^ CreoK 
who died BO suddenly quite lately ? ” 

Himself. He is his Uncle's heir, besides.” 

, ** Well, I will accept his ^aranteo at once ; Monsieur Noridet is very 
rich, and highly honourable.^’ 

“ Then it’s al^rif^ht I” exclaimed Alfred, otithusiastically. oll'ered 

ino his name yesterday, and if he had not been obligotl to go into the 
coiuitry titis morning he would have come hei*e with mo to-day. Soo 1 I 
have hiri lottwr here 1 ” 

Thereupon he held out Noridet’a note to M, Manager, who took it and 
roiul it attentively. The usurer's hands trembled a little, but this was not 
noticod by young Brogsin, who was in tho hicheat spirits. 

That is all right, sir,” said the man of business, returning the letter', 
** and if this name were on the notes yon ha\e brought me, I wouhl lend 
yon the thirty thousand francs at once.” 

“ He will soon be back, and at all events I can wait two or three days,” 
said Alfred. 

“ In two or three days it would be too late.” 

“Why?” 

“ That is easy to see, I am, as I told you, only an agent for others. 
When an affair, which I approve of, presents itself, ! write to the country 
and the money is sent me, and 1 give it in exchange for gtiod notes. But 1 
must render an immediate account of the operation, and the people behind 
mo don’t allow the money to remain idle in my cash-box, us they always 
have a use for it. The thirty thousand francs which I intended to lend to 
you to-day will be used elsewhere to-morrow, and I shall send them back 
this evening, thougJi I very much <Uslike having to do so, for I shall seom 
to haverbeeu acting without due reflection. If you hail B|M>ken of Monsieur 
Veigoncey the other day, we should have avoided all this ; but, after all, 
you arc more put ou t than I am, and I cannot take you to tusk.” 

Young Brossin wds in the position of a drowning man, who catches at 
■ tho first thing within liis reach. 

“But, my dear Monsieur Manager,” said he, timidly, “can’t yofUJ 
your acquaintance to aoiid you liack the money when 1 have s^ 
trieml ? ” r 

“It is easy to see,” said the usurer, with a smile, “that ya 
nothing at all about business. When these gentlemen hoar of 
occurred to-day, they won’t think this matter of any account* They ^ 
refuse mo at once if 1 sliould, attempt to insist.” 

Alfred bit his nails in his rage. 

“ But now 1 think of it,” rtisumed M. Manager, “ couldn’t you t 
sienr Noridet to-day ? ” 

“ He is ten leagues from hero,” replied the young man, hoarseljf 

“ Well, tlicii, let us say no more about it ; I had the money r 
shall keep it in my safe till this evening,” said the moiieydeuder, 
as he drew a packet of bank-notes from hispockot. 

The sight of the flimsies affected Alfred like an electric shock, 
at them, fixedly, and his imagination evoked all tne enjoyment tbalm^ 
be procured, thanks to those scraps of paper. •** If — if I could brinnj 
the signature to-day 7 ” he stammered. '' ^ 

“ Oh, then we would conclude matters at once,” repliod the usurer, 
“ Are you sure that Monsieur Noridet has gone to Chovreuse? You might 
aooei'Uiu that.” 
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That is what I am going to do. Btit even if I find him he might not 
have time to come here ; do yon insist upon seehig him ah well as me ? " 
asked Alfred, whose face had now become veiy pale. 

“ Not at alK I know Monsieur Noridet’s si^aturo very well, and 
sidesj I have perfect confidence in you,*’ said M, Manager. “ Come,” he 
added, pleasantly, will vait till fivejsefoie 1 send back the 

money j so yon will have plenty of ^me to find yonr friencL” 

“ I will go in search of him,” aai 4 Alfred, rising abruptly. 

The money-lender thereupon showed him out and made any nitmber of 
ceremonious I50WS as he bade him gOod-day and expressed a hope that he 
would soon return. 

** Jules Noridet is at this moment at Chevreuso,” inuttured H. Manager, 
as he slowly returned to his office, “ and yet Monsieur Brosain’s son will 
return here in two hours’ time with his friend’s signature;” At this point 
the usurer’s face assumed ah expression of infernal delight. ‘*Oif© can 
always tell good blood I ” he oddedf bursting into a loud laugh, 

V 

IV. 

If Mademoiselle Argentine couM have seen her admirer as he caime down 
M. Miinager’a stairs, she would have entertained serious doubts as to ever 
poasesBiug the diamond earrings which she wished to wear on the ffi^st night 
of the “Golden Scarabee.” Young Alfred looked vefry glum indeed. 
However, the star of the h'antaisies-Comiques was just finishing luncheon 
wdth the second-lover of the company she belonged to, and \yas not in 
any vise thinking of Baron Brossin’s heir. As for her uultul^ hdorer he 
imlulged in an animated soliloquy on his way to his hansom, a sure sign 
that he was greatly disturbed iti mind. ^ 

“ He will wait for Noridet*s signature till half-post five, and it is three 
already 1 ” he sighed ‘ ‘ Where does he expect me to find Noridet ? There’s 
Vergoncej^ too, who’ll be waiting at Tortoni’s for mo and expecting hi^' 
three thousand francs 1 All his fault, anyhow, boasting about his ‘pro- 
perty ’ in the Gitinais 1 ” ^ 

As Alfred expressed his grief in this touching fasliion Ife reached th* K.ne 
Vanneau, and bis coachman increased his perplexity by asking Where ho 
should drive him. 

“ To the boulevard in front of Tortoni’s,” he at last answer^, ^ h® 
sprung into the cab. ** Bah 1 Theodore’s wid« awake; he’lltell me wBattodO. ” 
In point of fact, young Brossin was not thinking of his doubtful friend’s 
advice. He meant lo screw up his courage to commit a forgery by drink- 

K a bottle of champagne. This idea, perfidiously suggested by, th© 
ey-lendor, had now taken root in Alfred’s brain, and of all tho usnrer^s talk 
nly rememberod the tempting words : “ 1 will give you thirty titousand 
(s this evening if you bring me Monsieur Noridet’s signature.” 
ow the unscrupulous young fellow had already resolved to bring this 
signature even though it (|os ^ him a crime . But his mind Was in the pre- 
paratory xtage 40 tMay. , He dm ndt y&t confess to himself thathe fiad 
resolved to d^ionour his name. If conscience could he d iseept ed lik^ a* 
visens, an aneton^it could have found the germ of crime in Brossin’s j how- 
ever, the future fnrgei litUl tried to persuade himself that he.wl^ld riotibe 
driven to imitate hia friend’s signature. ‘He relied on fin din|^ Noridet at 
home, though he knew him to be absent ; he ooupted on Vergbncey’s sug- 
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gesting some expedient ; in a woi-4, upon some miracle, whereas the inflex- . 
ible logfic of vioe^e,Ver suggestoetto nts-tnind; “It solely depends upon 
yourself to have the money this eyening.” 

‘ It was in this frame of }nind that Alfred alighted at Tortoni’s, He went 
rapidly tlirough the front room and found M. Vorgoncsoy taking a glaas'^of 
sugared water in the smoking -gallery. 

The fascinating 'l'h6odore was a tall fellow with fair hair and ^ tolerably 
good app^raiice. His features were regular, his eyes of a china blue tint, 
his silky whiskers were curled in the most artistic manner, while his small 
moui^i was invariably pinched upinto a smile which made itsecitf smaller. 
His superlative get-up harmonized with the sneaky expression of his 
insipid face. ^ Vergoncey was what is called a coxcomb, and when his 
measured movements and dull eyes were studied, it was easy to see that 
he ha^ a great dispoa^tion for intrigue. The fact is, this pretended “ land- 
owner ” had succeeded in acquiring a very good position in Paris. 

He was the son of a great nobleman’s steward — the inoneydender’s rfe- 
inarks on that point were ti‘ue — and he had an income which would have been 
sullicient to live on quietly in the country. He was uneducated, destitute of 
wit or any social accomplishment, and yet he was very well received in the 
.society to be found between the Rue Lafltte and the Bois de Boulogne. He 
had become the frequent guest of several fluanoial magnates, to whom lie 
had been useful in many ways, and the Brossin mansion was one of those 
which he most often visited. The baroness had taken him under her wdiig 
as it ‘were ; the baron w'as glad to make use of him wdien he had to 
dabble in certain shady affairs, and young Alfi'ed would not have made a 
bet or Ixii^ht a pair of trousers witliout consulting him. Mademoiselle 
Honriptte Brossin was the only inmate of the superb house which herfafclier 
had erected on the Boukvard Haussmann who dared to tuni M. Theodore 
into ridicule. 

As for the Gnat Club’s opinion concerning Vergoncey, it varied. The 
discerning members did not liesitato to remark that this good-looking 
fellow managed to go everywhere and participate in every bit of amuse- 
ment without paying liis shave, and that his eintecodcnts and family con- 
nections were “ wrapped m mystery ; ” however, the majority rather liked 
liis reserve and his English ways. To be brief, the opinions about him were 
expressed in a phrase of double meaning. “ He is very ckver.^^ 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said this phoenix of fops, holding out his hand 
to Alfred, as the latter entered the smoking-room at Tortoni'a, “ is the 
matter settled ? ” » 

Rrosain was about to give a true account of his disappointment when a 
strange emotion chocked the words on his b'ps. He partly hesitated to 
confess that bis attempt had been a failure ; and, besides, a new idea had 
dawned upon him, “ If I make up my mind to sign Noriclet’a name,” ho 
thought, “ it isn’t worth while to let vergoncey know anything about tile 
matter.” His moral degeneracy was rapidly piogressing. 

“ Wo did not settle, but it amounts to the same thine,” ho said, with in 
careless air. “ That Gobseck had put me oflf till five o’clock to roll out Ins 
cash. But I’m as thirsty as a streef-sweeper. .Waiter, u bottle of flit’s 
\Brift Imperial,’ a bowl, some sugar, and some lemons I I am goine to 
prepare a beverage whicli you must give mo your opinio^ about,” be added 
to Vergoncey, 

“With fellows of that sort, my dear Alfred, thore’s nothing don© till all 
is done.” 
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“I tell you that tlie thing’s settled ! That isn't what trouhJesmo, but 
the pairing up on settling day. l>o you think that my mother pay up 
at the end of the six months ? ’’ asked young Brossin, with an hnxious look. 

I* No doubt of it, my dear friend, and you know that I sliall use all my 
influence to induce her to do so. She honours me with her confidence, And 
when I tell her how you are situated — 

** Why, of course, she will not let you pay in my place 1 *’ cried Alfred, 
in the tone of a man who has found an argument beyond discussioiP* 

The rubicon was crossed. Young Brossin, certain now as to the results . 
of the forgery, did not even think o? trying to find Noridet. ** Here’s the 
bottle; let’s break its neck 1” exclaimed he, seizing hold of the. bottle 
of champagne which the waiter had Just brought. He now had to pour the 
contents into the silver-plated bowl which had been set before him ; but he 
stopped short in the midst of the interesting operation, for some one had 
just entei'ed the front room, and Alfred had recognised in a miiTOr Noridet’s 
astute faco and tumed-t)p moustaches. The first impulse is al ways the best. 
Seeing Noridet appear when he had renounced all thought of meeting him 
in Baris, Alfred rose at once to go and speak to him. This unexpected 
meeting seemingly relieved him of his difficulties so completely that ho did 
not hesitate. But just as he was entering the room in which he had caught 
sight of Jules, the latter turned his back And cpiietly went towards the 
street door. 

At this 'sight, Alfred stopped short and bis evil thoughts returned to 
him. If M. do Mathis’s heir vanished like this, it was because he did not 
wish to enter into an^ explanation ; and, besides, bis presence in Paris, 
after declaring that he was going to Ghevreuse, left no doubt as to the 
nature of his intentions. To go and ask the favour which he had promised 
in the private room at the Maison d’Or was to expose oneself to on almost 
certain refusal. There was no possibility of believing otherwise, So to take 
the money-lender that evening a note bearing Noridet’s name, Alfred 
now had no other course but to counterfeit his signature. So he slowly re- - ■ 
turned to his seat and began to drink, in order to drown his thoughts. Tina 
wary Vergoncey did not ask him the reason of his sudden exit from tKe 
smoking-room. He was naturally discreet, and doubly so by caLculatien. 
Moreover, he had, perhaps, not noticed Noridet. 

I’ll take time to drain this bowl with you,” said Brossin, ewallowing one 
glass after another in hot haste, **and then I’m oflP for the Itue Vannaau. 
But this evening at seven be at the Caf6 Riche. Argeiitino. has no 
rehearsal, and she will bring her friend, Fd-de-Soie, Tlit'O^hfe, my dear 
fellow. I’ll stand you a dinner which you will have reason to vecollect.” 

“ You’ll remember my throe thousand francs, won’t you, my dear 
friend 7 ” said the prudent Theodore. “ I am waiting for my farm rents to 
come in, and 1 shall be short till they are paid up .” 

Alfred ’sTast scruples vanished amid bis carouse. As ho went down the 
steps of Tortoni’fl he was more than halt intoxicated, and quite determined 
to carry out his evil purpose. He had begun by getting rid of his friend, 
who, by the w,i^, hod no desire to appear on the boulevard in company 
with an intoxicated man. ‘Then, as soon as he found himself alone, Aifrca * 
procured some bill stamps, went into a reading-room and began to fiU 
m. He h^ Nori(tet*s letter in bis pocket, as M. M&iager had carefuUy 
returned it to him. The signature was at the bottom, very legible find 
easy to imitate. It seemed as though everything conspired to induce this 
unfortunate fellow to dishonour himself. Howefer, at the moment 
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, he Wfts penning lIToridot’s name, he had a final moment’s besitatiom Me 
thought of the terrible day when the payment would fall due, and when it 
^oula be neoessary for him to toll his mother of his debt.^ 

^ ” he muttered, “she won’t refuse to settle when I tell her that 

Tergoncey has indorsed tlie bills, and he won’t contradict mo, as he thinks 
that I am going to use his name. Manager hasn’t the sliatlow Of a bus- 
l^icicak. It Is to me they’ll come in six mouths’ time for the payment, and, 
, 1 shall have settled the little matter with my mother, I slioll hand over 

the cash, and no one will suspect not oven Noridet, who must have 
been n^ing game of me. &3idos' all this, a lucky rim oi cards at the 
club settte everything.” ”• 

•This last thought determined him, and he indorsed the notes in Noridet’s 
name. The imitation was successful, and any one would have been de- 
ceived by it. Half an hour after this infamous act, Alfred rang at the 
money-lender’s bell. He longed to bring the matter to an end, but a 
strange sensation seemed to stifie him when ho heard M. Manager cuniiiig 
to open the door. A flash of reason seemed to dart through his brain, and 
he was, for an instant, tempted to rush down the stairs, and fly from the 
accursed house. 

This touch of honest purpose was the last. The usurer made his appear- 
ance, more smiling than tefore, and Alfred crossed the fatal threshold. 
“ This quick raturn makes me hope that you have brought emod news,” 
Said Modager, graciously, his eyes glittering behind his spectacles. 

“Capital J capital ! I have had rare go(m luck, let mo tell you ! Just 
fancy Ivoridet’s having delayed his departure till this evening, and my not 
even having had the trouble to go to his house 1 I met him on the boule- 
vard ; we went to Tortoui^s, and he indorsed the notes for me at once.” 

Young Brossin rattled on to hide his embarrassment, but it would liavi 
been apparent to anyone, and Meuager seemed to enjoy letting Kim chatter 
without interruption, 

“ Ah 1 so much the better,” he said at last, turning toward his private 
loom ; “ wo shall settle this matter at once. 1 confess that tlm prospect of 
sending hack the money to my country friends was not very agreeable to 
me ; and I am delighted at being able to avoid that unpleasant necessity, 
oblige you at the same time.” 

the desk and presented the notes to 
trembled, but the usurer 
did not appear to notice ni^QV^Hp|^H||||pokcd at the indorBer‘’s signa- 
ture, and examined it attentively^^’^Wp^u be kind enough to give mo 
the letter which Monsieur Noridet wrote xo you this morning ? ” he said in 
his softest voice. 

Alfred quivered with alarm. “ I should like to forward -it to the parties 
who furnish the money,” continued the usurer. “ You see these peoido 
don’t know Monsieur Noridet’s signature, and they 'will be glad to have a 
letter of his in which he clearly declares his intention of lending you his 
name.” Alfred held out the letter with the gesture of a man wno does 
not know what he is about. “That is all, sir, noi^’'Baid H. Manager, 
who placed the letter and the bills in his pocket-Kok, “I have only 
to express to you my regret at having obUged you to come twice to this 
QHVof-the-way neighbourhood. Will you oe kind enough to count the 
bank-notes? T?heroare throe packages of ten thousand each.” 

Alfred turned over the flimsies with an uncertain hand, and rose idth- 
out takhrg time to put them into his pocket. He wiis anxious to be gouei 
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and thongh his intoxication was entirely over, he tottered when H. 
gcr bowo7l him ceremonionsly out. At last the door was closed, ahd ho 
could be heard going hastily down stairs. “ Ahl so the son’s matter is 
attended to,'^ then said the usurer, straightening himself up, **now I mus? 
deal with the father I ” 


V. 

It was evening. The sun was sinking behind the woods, and its last rays 
still lingered on the roof of the chdtoau of Ohevreuse. 

Since the burial of M. do Mathis, this smiliue abode seemed to' Imv^e 
gone into mourning for its owner. The courtyara, once so animated, now 
remained silent and desolate, and tbe carefully closed windows gave the 
front of the house the melancholy look of some tomb. A single window 
was open on the side overlooking^be garden, and admitted the worm air 
of a mild autumn evening Into a little parlour, hung witli dark curtains. 
Three women dressed in mourning sat there looking sadly out upon the 
bccaiitiful landscape below. 

M. de Matliis’s widow, reclining in a large arm-chair, Was in the celitre of 
the group, and her eyes Wandered vaguely over the park, which glittered 
in the expiring sunlight. At times also they lingered on the pale lace of 
her godchild, who was seated beside her. These eyes of hers alone Ijved ; 
her motionless body had the stilhiess of death. And^ held the paralytic 
lady’s cold right hand between both of her own, nntl^wept silently* The 
young girl’s emaciated features had lost none of their pure beauty, and, 
indeed, grief had added an inexpressible charm to her intelligent face. Her 
cl\aete and flexible figure was clearly defined by her tight-fitting btaok 
woollen dress, and in ^ite of her careless attitude she seemed a picture of 
elegance and grace. Hers was the perfect type of creole beauty, which be- 
comes positive loveliness when blended with vivacity of pouutenance and. 
grace of movement. However, a look of saddened dignity dwelt in her 
large black eyes," and her lips, which formerly smiled so often, now Wore 
an expression of coldness and of resolve. The misfortune which had fallen 
upon this whilom lively, laughing girl, had made a woman of her. Sho 
was but seventeen, but already looked twenty. 

Seated near her, there was a lady of over fifty, but who was still ’^pry 
lively in her motions. She was attentively reading a letter, “ The more 
I reflect, my dear child,” she said “ upon w’^hat my husband writes to me, 
tbe more unlikely it seems that ho will return this week.” 

The young girl made a gesture expressive of resignation. 

“ By the date of this letter,” resumed the elderly lady, “ it is clear that 
ho had not heard of Monsieur de Mathis’s death at Borne, and ho tolls me 
that be is about to start on an excin-sion through the Oberlaud. Who 
knows whether my letters \vill reach Mm at all ? ” 

“ Oh ! I know Mohsi^ Momao’s good heart and his devotion,” replied 
Andr^e, , ** and I am 8$r0 that he will come here as soon os he hears of ou^ 
misfortune. Do nofri^'yonrself, dear madaxne, I beg of you.” 

** Heaven knows tbiit it is not on my own account, ’^said the elder^ I»dy' 
with youthful vi^city, ** but I long to see you in a less'painful 
you and tey poor friend, who, I hope, can still hear what we say.” 

“You imderstan<i ps very well, do you not, godmother?’^ asked the 
young girl in a soft voice, os she pressed Madanife?de Matliis’s hand. 
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the paralytic fixed her eycB tenderly upon Andr4e, and 
the tear^Hckled down ner pale cheeks. 

** Yo#^l me that Mongieur de Mathis did not write anytliing before he 
; ‘3^ied Madame Mornao. ;; 

1 he imffered so dreadfully and died so soon that he merely had 
time to give ua his blessing and bid ns farewell.** 

Well, he must have left a paper somewhere to save yon the trouble of 
going to law. You sec, my child, Mornac wms a notary for thirty years, 
and I know all about inheritaiiceg, I am easy about the wilbj my husband 
dictated it, and as soon as he returns, you will bo out of your difficulties ; 
but 1 should be glad, for Madame de Mathis’s sake, if one could avoid the 
fixture of seals here.” 

“The fixture of seals?” said Andr4e, looking at Madame Moruivc with 
surprise. 

“Ye8,i^l% seals. It is nothing less than having a magistrate coming, 
poking about everywhere and putting seals on a\l the doors and all the 
cupboards, as if the chateau were inhaTjited by thieves.” 

“3wch a thing is impossible I ” exclaimed the young girl' in amazement. 

“ On the joontrary, nothing is more probable. Yon do not know what 
the is, my dear Andr4e, and you arc not aware t^at so far Monsieur de 
Mathis’s only heir is his nephew, Monsieur Jules Noridet, that fine fellow 
who never came here except to turn honest people into ridicule. He has 
the right to have seals put all over the house until the will fs produced 
and fT»<L” 

“ Oh, madame,” said AndrAe, in a reproachful tone, “ J idea is incapable 
of snob an act I I am quits sure that my godmother thinks so too.” 

The eyes of the paralytic assumed a singular expression. They no longer 
wept, but seemed to threaten. The meaning of this hard stove was so 
evident th^f^ young girl hastly added: ** Godmother is perhaps angry 
with Jules because he has not been liaok to see us again, but the poor 
fellow has been very ill, and the fuiieml ceremony quite overcame him. 
Our good doctor told me himself that he was greatly in need of ^rest.” 

“ That does not prevent him from going about everywhere,” said the old 
lady, sharply. “In the fashionable society which he frequents there is 
already a report that he has inherited all bis uncle’s millions. 1 heard that 
pretty piece of news yesterday at the Brossins* honse. They want to catch 
Noridet for their hussy of a daughter ; however, I let them say on. After 
allj^^Switzerland is not so very far oflF, and my husband willccnte home some 
day or other.” 

Andr4o cost so expressive a look at her godmother t^at the over vivacious 
Madame Mornac understood her. 

“You are right, my dear little pet,” said sh^^; no need of 

paining Madame de Mathis. Let us say no mo^LtklKHit Monsiour Jules, 
Dut return to business. Monsieur Brias, nothing in the 

buhl cabinet in Monsieur de Mathis’s study \ ; 

“ No, madame. Our dear doctor though^' 11^ that there might be 
4|Qme important papers there, but her- toI<| 's^.kq^Wly found a few vii- 
^gportont letters/? y ’ ’ • ' 

“ That is strange, very strange indeed I ” xquiMfedtii&old lady, ^dgetting 
oti her chair. “ it seems to me that iny husband a codicil whioE 

Monsieur do Mathis must have kept there. 'There I'go'^ga.n, talking about 
codicils to you when you do not know what they are I I always forget that 
one must a lawyer’s wife to understand that ja^n. However, I am 
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now going to make a proposal to yon. Von know that ve Iwtv^ a large 
house in Paris, and that I am as dull as can be all alone 'there, ^ow you 
ought to come to stay with us there, with your godmother, untjM this sad*' 
affair comes to an end. You will, won't you, my dear girl ? 0 ^ 

Audr^e was looking at Madame de Mathis, trying to read an answer in 
her eyes, when the door softly opened. 

What is it, Joseph ? ” asked the young girl of the servant* who had 
entered without being rung for, 

Madenjoiselle,” replied the valet, with ilhconcealod reluctance, “some 
person have come to put on the seals here. Monsieur Noridet is with 
them.” 

Andn'ic turned very j^ale, and the impetuous Madame Momaoat once 
rose to her feet. 

“ Ah, the rascal ! ” she cried ; ** I knew very well that ho would soon 
show himself in bis true light ! But we will see him, and I’ll tell Inni what 
I think of him ! ” 

“Madame, my dear madame ! ” prote.sted the young girl in a tone of 
entreaty. 

“ Nv, my dear pet, no. Things can't go on like that, and it s^’n't be 
said that Monsieur Noridet shall play the master in this cMteau inst be- 
cause my husband has taken a fancy to go wandeting about the Oberland. 
That was a pretty idea for my poor Mornac to take into his head at his 
age ! ” * 

While the worthy womnn uttered this vehement protest, Andi'^e Kept 
close to her godmother, and Madame de Mathis raised her eyes to heaven 
with a look of resignation whicn it was impossible to misunder&taiul. 

“ See, she shows ua what to do,” said Andr^e, pointing to the paralytic. 

“Yes, yes, it is all very well to pray to heaven,'^ said Madame Monmo, 
more and more excited, “but we must help ourse-lves a little in this worhl. 
You can stay with our poor friend, my dear, while 1 go to receive these 
people. Don't be afraid. I know how to talk to then), and Z hope that I 
shall rid you of them all. In the first place, I know all about the Inw, aiid 
this is not the proper time of day to come to put on seals. Now, Jesepli, 
where are these fine gentlemen ? ” 

“ In the grand drawdng-room, madame,” replied the seiwant, standing 
aside to let Andree’s ardent friend leave the apartment. 

Without further delay, Madame Mornac walked to the drawingroom 
like a grenadier about to storm a redoubt. It was indeed Jules Noridet 
Who had come to the ch&tean. He had not made up his mind to .do so 
without a deal of hesitation. A harsh measure of this kind was calculateil 
to injure him jji the eyes of the w'orld. A week had elapsed since the 
burial of M. deMathis, and h{s murderer had had time to reflect upon hia 
singular position. He hod devoted all the energies of a strong mind to eluci- 
dating the mysterious features of his adventure with M. Lugos, and as he 
possessed the rare faculty of analysing his own impressions, he had ended 
by forming an opinion which must needs be near the truth. He tliouglit 
that the stranger wished to revenge himself upon some one, and vaguely 
guessed that this iSonio one was a member of the Brossin family. This did 
not displease him,v^or he had a personal spite against the barcn, w hich, fi6 
was only too ready to gratify. Noridet, therefore, resolved to execute the 
orders of the master that chance had given him ; but his apparent resigna- 
tion hid a plan to which he had given deep thought. M. de Mathis had no 
other landed property excepting the chateau at« Chevreuse, hut his invi st-^ 
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inentsi in Govemnjent ** H^^ntes** and commercial entcrpxises amcmnted to 
ovor t^o millions. His ncnliow tbonght that once in possession of the bonds 
and docnments which would enable him to carry off a hundred thousand 
francs’ income in his pocket, he might easily fly from M. Lngos’s tyranny. 
He had mode up his mind to leave Franco if necessary, and to wait in foreign 
parts till the time of limitation were past. 

There remained the question of the will which disiiihoritecl him. That 
this will existed, and was in the stranger’s possession, Noridet no longer 
doubted, for he recalled certain expressions made use of in the, document 
>khich he had so hastily destroyed on the night of the 2nd September, and 
he bitterly regretted that he had not heeded them. However. M. Lugos 
Imd promised not to brins the will forward unless he disobeyed him, and, 
in fact, he had even added : To serve my purpose you must be rich.” 

Thus ^oridct was not ill at ease even as to this point, but he did not wish 
to lose time, and ho determined to take his first measures as presumptive heir. 
Ho mistrusted chancy and was very anxious to legally establish his rights. 
Having arrived at this determination, he set out for Ghevreuse, but various 
delays occurred on -the road, and ho did not get there till late. He wished to 
show some degree of courtesy in the disagreeable measures which he was 
about to take, so he intended to simply call that evening upon his aunt, tell 
Audr<5e whnt he intended to do, sleep in t)^e village near by,- and return on 
the morrow to have the seals amxed. - 

He was concluding his explanations to the local justice of the peace, 
who, out of respect, also wished to see Madame de Mathis before proceed- 
ing with the matter in hand, w'h6n Madame Mornac burst like a whirlwind 
into the itKim. 

“ So it’s you, sir, who take upon yourself to bring a justice of the peace 
into a house whose owner died only a week ago ? Do you know that your 
cnn<luct isn’t quite respectful?” To give greater emphasis to her remarks, 
Madame Mornac crossed her arms and looked straight- at the astoniehod 
heir. “ Yes, you arc in a great hurry to secure possession of your uncle’s 
property, and you don’t reflect that you may kill your aunt. But you’ve 
reckoned w'ithout your host, let me tell you, Mister Ifeir 1 ” 

Noridet was meanw hile boiling over with rage. “ Excuse me, madame,” 
said the justice of the peace, who thought it necessary to interfere, “ this 
gentleman applied to me to proceed with a legal formality of an indispens- 
able kind, and—” 

Tlfiat’s all stuff ! ” unceremoniously interrupted Madame Mornac. “ It 
may be legal, but it’s not indispensable at all, so don’t say that ! My hus- 
band was a notary for thirty years, my dear sir, and he wottld tell you, 
like me, that Monsieur Noridet might have spared Madame de Mathis this 
annoyance. I tell you that it is abominable, and won’t bring him luck, 
that I’ll answer for ! ” 

“ Am I not speaking to Madame Mornac ? ” said the magistiate, who had 
once or twice met the notary’s irrepressible wife, 

“ Herself, in person, sir, and if my husband had not been fool enough to 
go off to Switzerland, lie would have a good deal more to say than I am 
saying. But just wait 1 he’ll be back very soon, and when he comoa, your 
clfent there will be sorry for acting's s he does.” 

“ Madame,” said the magistrate, who was somewhat out 'Of coimtenance, 
*’I assure you that Monsieur Noridet only came to call on Madame de 
Mathis.” 

‘‘^A pretty sort of visit, with a justice of peace and his clerk I ” 
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Noriitet, in spit© of the anger he felt at this unexpected# attack, had lost 
none of his usual acumen, so that what Madame Momac said startled him.gr^ 
** What ean this old lunatic mean by her threats ? ” ho thought. ^ 

However, a moment’s reflection sufficed to restore his composure, and 
with studied politeness he replied : ** I beg your pardon, madame^ for not 
having recognised you. I have so seldom hrad the honour of seeing you, 
that you must overlook my forgetfulness. Will you allow me to explain my 
intentions to you ? ” - 

“ No need of that, I know what they * 

“ I think not, madame ; for, first of adl, I wish to beg Madame de Mathis, 
whatever may be the terms of my uncle’s will, to continue rosidiug at the 
chS-teau and to retain the Chevreuse property for life. ” 

* ‘ Really, Monsieur Koridet, you mean to do th^l ” exclaimed the old 
lady, raising her hands as if to express her adinirat^. • 

That is my firm intention.” 

“That is very gc^d, young man, very good ^ Why, you are really 
better than I thought I Your uncle loaves yoti tfelre© millions, and you are 
kind enough not to turn your aunt out of doors ! That is a noble act, and 
they will be sure to admire it in the Brossiu family.” 

This last gibe took effect. 

“ Madame,” said Noridet, dril5L “it seejns to me idle to (jontinue this 
oouveraation, and as you think #t to act as Madame de Mathis’s bodyguard, 

I rcnouiaco the pleasure of seeing her this evening. I hope that to-morrow 
I shall not be prevented from seeing my aunt.” 

“ Perhaps you will find obstacles that you little expect, Monsreur Jules ! ” 
exclaimed Madame Mornac, as Noridet -went toward^ the door. 

The justice, delighted at getting out of the conflict, made a sign to his 
clerk, and the three visitors were already in the vestibule, when a cariiage 
drawn by four horses suddenly drew up at the gate. Such had been the 
noise of the quarrel, that no one had heard the bells of the horses’ collars 
or the cracking of the driver’s whip. 

At the, moment when a servant opened the door for Noridet and his 
companions, a man hastily alightod from his carriage and canio up the 
steps. He wore a flowing travelling cloak and a fur cap, together with a 
huge woollen comforter. Although his face was half-hidden, his w^ay of 
coming up the steps showed that he was quite familiar with tlie chAteau. 
lie indeed entered the vestibule without looking round him, walked stivaight 
up to Madame Mornac, flung his arms about her neck and kissed her. The 
w orthy old lady was in auefi a state of exasperation that at first she did 
not recognise the traveller, but sprung back to escape his rmbraces. “It 
is I, Sidonie, it is I 1 ” said the new-comer, quietly. “ Really, it’s not 
worth while to travel two hundred leagues in twenty hours to bo received 
like this ! ” 

“ Mornac !” cried the old lady, opening her arms, “you have come at 
last, then 1 I’ve been expecting you for a week.” 

“But, my dear,” replied the new-comer, taking off his comforter, “I 
could not got here any sooner. Your despatch reached me at Grindelwald 
— just fane^. and was hknded to me on tho upper glacier^ where there aro . 
no mail coaches unfortunately ! ” 

“ The deuce flf away with the upper glacier 1 I want to know if there is 
any sense in running about among the mountains like that, when you’re 
over sixty years old, and are badly wanted here ? ” 

“ I will explain to you, my dear I In the Ob^rland, you ace—” 
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“Never mind! never mind! weV© Bomething else to do besides talk 
' about Switzerland now. We must go back into the dpftiir^g-^ooin with 
these gentlemen ; it will save them the trouble of return^ agoin^^* said 
Madame Mornac, emphasizing her last words. j/. 

The visitors, who had stopped in the vestibule, looked on, the scene with- 
out saying a word. I'he iustico had recognised the old n^ry as a man 
whom he greatly respectedi and was waiting for an opportunify tp oot him. 
Noridet, also, had recognised M. Mornac, and his sudden return revived 
• tlie apprehensions he had felt at the old lady’s remarks. He* had a vague 
presentiment of coming trouble. Madame Mornac did not leave him time 
for reflection, however, but in the tone of a colonel presenting his ofiBcers to 
an iuspector-geiierali she successively introduced the three visitors to her 
husband : “ Monsieur MalUard, Justice of the Peace of this district ^ you 
already saw him hcr^this summer.” 

“ I remember him j^Wffectly, and am delighted to meet him again.” 

“The •gentleman over there is his clerk,” continued the old lady, without 
giving her husband time to exchange any compliments with the magistrate. 
“ 1 need not introduce you to Monsieur Jules Noridet,” she added, “ you 
know him already.” 

M. Mornac’s face clouded slightly as he recognised M. de Mathis’s 
iK'phew ; however, he gave Noridet his hand. 

“Joseph, bring a light 1 Gentlemen, step into the drawing-room,” re- 
sumed Madame Mornac, leading the way. 

This <^'-hajid invitation met with no objection. Noridet, surprised and 
annoyed, was too anxious to clear up matters to refuse. The magistrate 
and the retired notary, who did not exactly understand what was afoot, 
mechanically followed. 

On entering tlie drawing-room the traveller removed his wraps, displaying 
n mild countenance, with grey hair, and close-shaven cheeks. It was enough 
to look at his kind and honest face to understand what sort of man he was. 
In fact, he was as quiet as his wife was lively, though this liad not pre- 
vented them from agreeing perfectly well during their thirty years of 
married life, perhaps because the notary had willingly allowed hiiusolf to 
be governed by his better half. 

“ You have efTectod a long journey in very little time,” said the justice of 
the ^ace when they were all seated. 

“That is true, and I confess that I am quite worn out,” replied M. 
Mornac, leaning back with an air of relief in his arm-chair. “ As soon as 
I lioard the sad news I set out, and when I reached Paris by rail, I at once 
ordered horses, and posted here m all haste . My wife told me. in her tele- 
gram not to lose a moment, but t& Ijring at once the — ” 

“You did not forget what I told you to bring, I hope? ” interrupted the 
old lady. 

“No, ecrtciinly not, my dear. I went to our house ex preyaaly to fetch it. 
But what a tem'blo calamity! How did our friends' fall victims to such 
an accident ? 1 kimw almost nothing about it. Telegrams are so ui^atia- 
factory ! ” 

•' “Oh ! You will sooU hear all about the poisoning. Business is in 
question just now, and I will tell you everything in t^ree words^” said 
Madame Mornac. “ Monsieur Noridet is in a great hurry to secure pos- 
session of his uncle’s property, so he came here this evening with the justice 
^.'the peace to have the ^eals put on. That is all ; I think that you have 
i'x, I'ivecf just ill time.” 
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The old notary's face expressed the greatest surprise. ^ Noridet, who was 
vei’y pele, looked at him steadily as it trying to read hi^ tlionghts in his 
eyes, and spoke without showing the least embarrassment. ** Monsiei^ 
Mornac knows enough about law,” said he, **to be aware that my proce^ 
ings are quite natural and very simple.” 

“Monsieur Noridet intends to show the greatest consideration for 
Madame do Mathis,” said the justice of the peace, who, from the nature of 
hia office and his natural disposition, always inclined toward peace and good 
understanding. 

“I regret,” said M. Mot-nac, timidly, “that Monsieur Noridet slionhl 
have been in such a hurry. It would, perhaps, have been bettor — ” 

“ I lost my uncle ten days ago,” interrupted Noridet, who had graduallj’’ 
recovered his composure at sight of the oid notary’s hesitation, “ and if I 
had been as eager as I am represented to be — quite wrongly, I must say— 
this formality would long ago have been accomplished.” • 

“Yes,” stammered M. Momac, “certainly; the heir-presumptive has a 
right to have the seals affixed — when there is no will.” 

“ That is precisely our case,” said the justice of the peace. “ Monsieur 
de Mathis has apparently not left any legal expression of hia last wishes.” 

Madame Momac listened with visible satisfaction to these various remarks, 
and Noridet detected an expression of malignant joy in her eyes. There 
was a moment’s sileuce. The W'orthy notary looked extremely uncomfort- 
able and those who knew him could guess why he hesitated to speak out. 
lie had a perfect horror of paining any one, and although ho did not like 
M. de Mathis’s nephew, he felt annoyed at having to shatter his liopes of in- 
heritance. However his wife having sufficiently enjoyed her triumph in 
silence, now saw fit to strike the decisive blow. “Cornel” she said, 
abruptly, to her husband, “ why do you let the magistrate tire himself with 
nselcss talk. YoU know all about Monsieur dc IVlathia’a inteutionfs, don’t 
yon ? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear. He told me what they were more than two years 
ago.” 

“ Well, then, state what they were instead of letting these gentlemen talk 
to no purpose. ” 

“Whatever they were, sir,” said Noridet who misunderstood the meaning 
of these words, “ I shall carry them out as rigidly as though my uncle had 
indicated them in writing.” ^ 

“ He has done so, ’’said the notar>% raising his voice. » 

“That is impossible ! ” involuntarily exclaimed the heir-presumptive. 

“ Monsieur de Mathis has left a will, then ? ” asked the justice of tlio 
peace in surprise. 

“ Yes, dated May 1st, 1865.” 

“ 1 would observe, sir,” said Noridet, in a tone of ill-supproasccl angor^ 
“that my uncle’s two lawyers in Paris and at Cbevrcuse have no knowledge 
whatever of any such document.” 

“-That is quite simple. He never spoke to any one but me about it, 
and—” 

“ It is not sufficient for him to have spoken to yon about it,” interrupted 
Noridet angrily. “ For a will to be worth anything it must be pvodiicedip”* 

“ Here it ia,”»quietly replied M. Mornac, taking a large grey envelope 
from hia pocket. 

The scene Vhich followed upon the production of this envelope was a fit 
subject for a psUntor. Madame Mornac w'as tri^umphant. Her delight u 
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saofa that she cot^ld not keep.8till. The justice of the peace stared at the 
envelope with undisguised astonishment, while as for the retired notary, he 
A^^mained with lowered eyes, like a man who, having dealt a fatal blow, 
wifihes to avoid sight of its effect. 

But, of all the faces, Noridet’s was a study . All tlie passions of his 
heart were to he detected on his contractedfeaturea. Wounded pride, 
futile cupidity, anger especially ; cold, concentrated auger had so altered 
his face as to make it positively hideous. He was no longer merely pale, 
he was ghastly. Singularly enough, what caused him the most suffering 
Was the thought of having been trifled with by M. Lugos. “The scoun- 
drel muttered Jules, “he had the audacity to tell me that lie had the 
will 1 ” ' 

When Madame Mornac had sufficiently enjoyed her triumph, she spoke 
in a milder tone than before. The lawyer’s talkative wife was in reality a 
gopd'-heartod woman, and she began to feel that M. de Mathis’s nephew 
had been sufficiently punished. 

“Come, Momac,^’ said she to her husband, “say something instead of 
sitting the^e like a statue. Explain to Monsieur Jules that his uncle did 
not forgot btm. There’s a broad margin between three millions ami iiotliin g 
at all.” 

“Certainly, my dear 1 Poor Mathis frequently told mo that there was 
a codicil.” 

“Which baa ^ot been found so far, though it will be found eventually, no 
doubt,”' added 4be old lady. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Noridet, who know all about the paper which 
wag missing, “ I had personal reasons for belie\dng that my uncle hij^iot 
left a will, and 1 should like to know under what circumstances he colij^^ed 
to you the paper which you now produce in a manner which, to say the Wat, 
is very unexpected.” 

“ That is very easy to understand,** said M. Mornac, without showing 
iMSy offence at this almost insulting question. “My poor friend was born 
and bred at Mauritius, as you know, and he had little knowledge of French 
law. -He was afraid that his will might not be in legal form, and so lie 
asked me to tell him how to draw it up.” 

“ Then it was you, sir, ■who took the trouble to write this will ? No one 
could be more obliging,” said Noridot, with a bitter Binilo. 

“ I beg your pardon,” mildly replied the old notary, “ I onl}' dictated 
the ghueral terms. ” 

“ However, you are aware of its contents ? ” 

“ Of course. I remember the occasion as though it were y^terday. 
Mathis hod dined with me, and we arranged everything in my private 
office. He even wrote the will out twice, and, after throwing the first 
copy, "With which he was dissatisfied, into the waste paxicr basket, ho 
signed the other one and placed it in this envelope. I hoped that I should 
never be called upon to open it, indeed, I expected to leave this life long 
before be did,” added M. Mornac, with a sign. * 

“Tliat is all very well, sir,” said Novidet, drily, “since my uncle sn-w 
fit to confide hia intentions to a stranger, I have only to oak you to acquaint 
me with them.” 

“ I am ready to do so, this very evening, if you wish it.*' 

“Would it not be better,” now said tbc justice of the peace, “ to defer 
the reading of the will until to-morrow ? Madame de Mathis can then be 
(' u'cscnt. It is very late, and I four — *’ 
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“ Y<>u are perfectly right,” interrupted Madamo Moi-nac. Bcaidee, my 
poor husband ueed^ rest.” * 

“The truth is,” said the ex-notary, “that two hundred leagues, part ^ 
mil, and part by coach — ” Jr 

“ To-inorrow, then,” interrupted Noridot, rising. And, bowing coldly, 
he went towards the door, Madame Moriiac sliouting after him : “At noon 
precisely, upstairs in the green parlour 1 It would tire your aunt too much 
to come downstairs I ” 

The justice of the peace took leave more politely, and went off, followed 
by his cleit. 

As Ion" as Koridot had been in presence of bis antagonists, he had re- 
strained himself ; but when he had crossed the threshold N>f the house, of 
w'hich he had fancied himself the master, he felt his knees give way be - 
neath him, and was obliged to lean against the wall for support. 'The 
darkness, fortunately, hid his weakness from his companions, ana be walked 
on towards the village without uttering a word that betrayed his agitation, 
lie walked in a jerky fashion, and the worthy justice said nothing, for featf 
of adding fre&h anger to what appeared natural distress. 

« At tins moment Noridet’s heart leapt with a wild desire to kill M. 
Lugos. The st ruct ure of his fortune, erected at the cost of so many crimes, 
just crumbled a way before his eyes. Kevenge alone remained to him. 
“ This man,^TidugTiFne, “ has played an infamous farce, and after trick- 
ing me in the most rascally manner, ho presumes to think himself master 
of iny actions. No 1 no ! I will take his life ratlier than allow him to 
govern mine ! ” 

There w'as no further illusion to be indulged in. The will which tho 
stranger had declared was in his possession, was really in that of M, Moriiac, 
and the cx-iiotary’s manner plauily indicated that M. de Mathis had dis- 
inherited him. But this was not all. The stranger still hdd, the i)f 

puiiishme nt abo ve him, and os Noridet crossed tho wood through which he 
hacTacoompamed thVfuneral procession, ho saw the scaffold rise before him 
in the shadow’s of the night. 

Fortunately, the walk was a short one, , The party rojiched the village 
in half-an-hour, and Noridet left his companions and repaued tp the inn 
where ho had engaged a room. 

As ho enterea the common hall, he saw’ that preparations were being 
made for supper. This apartment served as a kitchen and dining-room. 
A bright fire blazed, lighting up the audirous, above which there<^a8 a 
tm-nspit. At the other end of the room there was a round table, on which 
a white tablecloth lay neatly spread. “ Do you wish to have supper at 
once, sir?” asked the innkeeper, putting his hand to his cap. 

“Yea,” replied Noridet, curtly. 

“ It is quite ready, and if you will sit down I will serve you, sir,” Nori- 
det w^as aWit to do so, when he noticed that places wore laid for two. “1 
thought that you w'ould prefer not to eat alone,” said tho innkeeper, “ and 
wo have a very respectable gentleman staying here.” 

Under any other circumstances tho nephew of M. de Mathis would have 
scomed the proposal to dine with anyone, but ho was too much absorbed 
in thought to t£^e much notice of what was going on around him. “ No 
matter, saiil “if you will merety attend to me at once.” 

“ The gentleman is upstairs and I will go and tell him to come down. 
But no, it isn’t necessary I see, for here he comes I ” 

Tho person mentioned now walked into the pom. Noiidet did 
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hi3 beail^ and the stranger took u scat in front of hiin without receiving any 
salutation in return for the bow he made. “Good evening, sir/’ ho skid in 
, TV voice which made Koridet start 

^it^e young fellow looked up and was amazed to see M. 

^ new-comer was the mysterious stranger in person, as ualm and as iis 

' on the day when he had first seen him. “I am glad,” continued 
with perfect ea^, “ that chance has brought us both to this Villftge' to- 
night. 

**AhI you know each other, gentlemen,” said the innkeeper with a 
laugh. * 

“ Yes, 1 have bad the pleasure of meeting this gentleman in Paris,” said 
the new-comer, ** and I hope that you are going to give us a good supper.” 

Be easy as to that, sir j my sign says : ‘ Here friends meet.*” 

“ Very good, my worthy man, do your best,** 

Noridet at this moment was far from sharing tho majestic calmness of M. 
Lugos, but such was hia power over himself, that he was able to command 
his tongue. ** I did not expect, sir*,** he said, “ to see you hen», bub sbice 
I have this opportunity of speaking to you, I shall be glad to avail myself 
of it.** 

“Very good! I have some excellent cigars upstairs, and after suppev, 
if you will come into my room, we shall have plenty of tiida to chat. VV dl 
that suit you ? ** 

“Quite so,” said Noridet, who could not help turning pale on ‘hearing 
his enemy propose a private interview. 

“ Come, my dear sir, let us set to ! I am hungry,’* rejoined M. Lugos. 

The soup which was smoking upon the table was followed by a brace of 
partridges. The stranger ate witji a good appetite and did almost all tlie 
talking. Noridet said and ate but little. Strange to say, he^grew duller 
and duller os the moal progressed, whilst the good humour of M. Lugos 
seemed to increase. At dessert, the stranger’s gaiety was so evident, and 
he laughed so heartily, that Noridet thought it a good opportunity to 
remind him of his proposition. They both rose, and M. Lugos went first 
to show the way. 

“ I have forgot my gloves,” said Noridet jiust as the iimkeopel*, light in 
hand, was going up the stairs after the stranger ; and with this remark the 
young fellow returned into the dining-room. It was dark, anti tho two 
female servants of the inn had fallen a.slcep near the fire. Jules took off 
the table a sharp, well pointed knife, and hid it in the side-pocket of his 
coat. 

“Are you coming, my dear sir ?” called M. Limos. 

“Here I am. 1 have found Avliat I had lost,” replied Noridet, going 
quickly towards the stair-case. 

“Confess that you did not expect to meet me here,” saaxl M. Lugos, 
when he and Noridet were alone iu the former’s room. 

“ I do not suppose that mere chance brought you here,” replied Noridet, 
with a dark look. 

“Chance ! I don’t believe in chance, my dear sir. Nothing happens 
in this world without a cause, and our meeting this evening results fioiu 
e^'cnts which I directed.” 

“ Then it is to you that I owe the result I met with at the ch&teau ? ” 

M. Lugos bowed without replying. 

“ You told me that my uncle’s will was in your hands,” resumed Noridet 
Acreasing anger, “ and now it proves to be in those of a fool.” 
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“ You are not very polite aa regards poor Hotwieur Mornac,” ^id ilie 
Btranger, smiling, ^ 

“ Let ns have no more jokes, sir !” reiioi'ted iNoridet.- “I now ltiioiv 
what to think of your promises j and you will allow me to consider myself 
free from mine-” ' " ^ 

“ Did you keep yours? ” quietly asked M- Lugos. ‘ \ 

** You have not asked anything of me, and 1 have done nothing.” 

“ On ihe contrary, you have done a great deal, and I will in a few words 
tell you how you have employed your time. Allow me to Close Idiis window 
before 1 do to. It overlooks the garden, and there is a vine against the 
which might serve as a ladder for carious persona, as weS^ as ^^r 
robbers.” “ v. . , . 

While the stranger was closing the casement, Noridet fumhlod ' id bir 
pocket to feel the knife and ascertain whether it could be easily dmWn 
when required. ' 

“I was saying,” resumed M. Logos, “that you had already 
your promises, and I will prove it. Jji the first place, yop saw fit to spy 
upon me. It did you no good, however, and I hope Ibkt you will not he 
tempted to act in that way again. It is .none the less true, however, that 
by acting in that way you have given mo the right to punish you.” 

“ To punish me I ” repeated Noridet, livid with rage. 

“ Yes, to punish vou ; and so, as regards the disappointment you hove 
just met with, you have no cause to ooinplain. But 1 pass on to & gimter 
misdemeanour than your attempt to spy upon mo. Wh^ did y<ni refuse 
to accept the invitation which the Baroness Brossin so pplttely sent you by 
her son ? ” / 

^ If Noridet had believed in the devil, he would certainly have conclndetl 
M. Lugos had made a pact w ith Sotan. Thb strange man knew 
everything, and guessed everything. ” ^ 

“ You may possibly have forgotten what I said to you at the end of our 
interview,” resumed M. Lugos. “B/emembor that I do not believe in 
useless talk. I therefore advise you, for the future, to listen attentively 
whenever I have the pleasure of speaking to you. ” 

“Indeed,” said Noridet, deeply wounded in his pride, “then t to 
follow any instructions which you may have the kin^oss to give me,, and 
execute them punctually, and even to thank you for letting my uncle’s 
fortune bo taken away from me ? ” 

“Excuse me, my dear sir,” coldly replied M. Lugos, “you al^^ther 
oveiflook the real point at issue. Whether you inherit from Monsieur de 
Mathis or not depends upon me ; but, millionaire or beggar, you will still 
be a poisoner.” 

Noridet writhed in his seat, and he again fumbled for the knife. 

“ That is what I shall not forget, and it places you entirely in my power, 
and you so well understand that such is the case, that if you could kill me, 
you would not hesitate doing so for a moment.” 

“ Yes,” said Noridet, hissing the words through his teeth, “ if you would 
stand up with me sword in hand, Monsieur Lugos, I would gladly kill you, 
but I suppose that you don't care to fight.” 

“With you ? Certainly not. Your life is too valuable to me. But 
there is no question of a duel. 1 am talking of a regular murder, carefully 
planned and rapidly executed, one of those crimes which yon uiidorst^nd 
how to arrange. ” 

Eoridet made a motion as if about to rise. 
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Tills evctiiu^, for iustacc, w e are aione in this room. The innkeeper is 
in bed. The garden is deserted, and the window closes badly, If I were 
found bare do&d, to-inoiTow morning, killed by a knife, and if my purse 
and watch were missing, do you suppose that Ibe rich nephew of Monsieur 
Mathis, who slept, we will say, in the next room, would be accused ? A 
few branches broken on the vine, a little moist et^h on the carpet, that 
would be enough to cause all the tramps in the country to be arrested in 
your place.” 

The expression of Noiidet’s face had become frightful. The presence of 
this man who seemed to read his thoughts, oppressed him like some terrible 
nightmare. Ho made up his mind to strike. It would be easily done,” 
resumed the stranger. “ I rise, let us say, for some reason or other — sup- 

E ose we say to take those cigars off that table. You come stealthily up be- 
ind me, and just as 1 stoop, you strike.” 

As M. Lugos spoke, he suited his actions to his words. Ho slowly walked 
towaf’ds a little table near the u indow, and turned his back upon Noridefc, 
who followed hu^ knife in hand. Fortunately, ” continued tlie imperturb- 
able stranger, without deigning to look behind him, “fortunately I have 
my precautions, in case I might die in such a manner.” And leaning over 
the table he selected some superb Havanas in a RuBsian-leather case. 

When be turned round, Noridet had resumed his seat, and sat motion- 
Io$8. 

I waa^ying, my dear sir,” resumed M. Lugos, offering him a cigar, 
“ that I haws ipade various arrangements, thanks to which I have notliing 
to fear. I have a friend to whom I confide my important papers, and if 
that friend did not hear from me during twenty-four hours, he would go to 
the public prosecutor and communicate certain matters to him, which would 
enolue the authorities to connect my death with other events, as yet but 
little Imown. Oh ] it would bo a truly * celebrated case ’ euch as the papers 
would turn to good account, 1 assure you ! ” 

, A somewhat long spell of silence followed this scene, which the stranger 
ha<i enacted with pertect coolness. Noridet once more felt conquered, 

“ What do you wont of me ? ” ho said at lost, in a hoarse voice. “ Tlie 
fortune which you promised me belongs to others, while I btdong to you.” 

“ I always keep my promises. I told you that to serve me it was neces- 
sary you should be rich,” 

“ Rich with such alms as Madame de Mathis may consent to dole out to 
me,” said Noridet bitterly, 

**®Who says anything about your aunt and your uncle’s inheritance? I 
don’t need those millions to insure the execution of iny purposes.” 

**'Then it is you who — ” 

“ I have nothing more to tell you to-night. Have faith and wait.” 

“ Wait 1 ” said Noridet, in an ironical teno. 

“Yon will not ha veto wait long, I assure you. Now, before wepart, listen to 
me attentively. As soon as yon return to Paris, call upon the Hsrtmess 
Brossiii, and tell her that you accept her invitation. $ho is 
week, with her daughter, to imr ph0.tcau at Monville. You must 
ladies in Normandy, and there await my orders, which I haveafr^od^^te^ 
you will not be difficult to obey^ As for money matters, they witl'bs 
‘Settled before you leave Paris — upon one condition, however.” 

** What is that ? ” asked Noridet anxiously. 

“ On condition that you do not follow me in the street^ ” replied Ml Lrgos 
laughing. 
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** 1 st^pose that it is nectllcfls for me to be present at the opening of iwy 
uncle’s wul to-morrow ? * 

**It is indispensable, on the contrary. People would form s strand 
opinion of you if you failed in respect to the memory of Monsieur de 
Mathis,” 

Shall I see you again to-morrow? ” asked Noridot, now rising to go* 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined M. Lugos, gravely. 


VI. 

Ov the morrow, at noon precisely, in the green parlour chpaen by Ma4ame 
Mornuc, six pei'sons sat round a table awaiting the reading of M* do 
Mathis’s will. Andr^e was near the paralytic woman, who, stiU as motion- 
less as ever, occupied a large arm-chair. Noridet sat c^posite to them 
and lowered his eyes whenever his aunt fixed hers with a keen, starch- 
ing look upon his face. He was now as calm as he had been disturbed on 
the evening before, and the justice of th^ peace admired his demeanour. 
Even the ox-notary was obliged to confess that, for a disinherited man, 
Jules behaved fairly well, and he reproached himself for having judged the 
young fellow over harshly. It is true that Noridat’s secret reasons for in- 
iliirerence could not bo guessed at by anyone. Who would have thought 
tliat, comforted by the new promises of M. Lugos, he was consoling him- 
self for losing M. de Mathis’s millions because he believed that he would 
receive others from another source ? Ho had made up his mind to boar his 
position like an intelligent man, and to feign disinterestedness, since he 
could not do otherwise. This course was a clever one ; for tboso Who had 
blamed him already began to pity him. Madame Mornac alone did not 
appear to be convinced of his sincerity. She watched him askauec, and his 
resignation seemed to her too surprising to bo natural.' 

The moment for the perusal came at last, and the nol^ry placed the 
envelope containing the will before him. Ho J)ad assumed a solemn air for 
the occasion, and before breaking the seal he thought fit to make a few pre- 
liminarv remarks. **1 beg you all,” he said, with some emhasrassm^t, 
“ to believe that I did not influence Monsieur de Mathis in any way when 
he drew up the will which I am about to read to you. ’ The advice which I 
gave liira was merely connected with the form of the document, and my poor 
tviend disposed of his fortune freely and according to bis own wishea.” 

“Ho one here, sir,” said Noridet, has the slightest doubt of your^ood 
faith.” He had perfectly well understood the meaning of this preliminary 
speech, and as the chance was a good one to win the favourable opinion of 
all present, he took care ^ profit by it. ’ 

“Come, Moruao, said the old lady, “you always think that you are 
still a nbtary, anu you make speeches insteail of reading. Thciu is no 
occasion for preamble. ” 

“ I quite agree with Madame Mornac,” said Noridet, “ami as regards 
whatever may relate to mo, I am ready to obey my uncle’s wishes, what- 
ever they are.” 

murmur of approbation followed tliis remark, and M. Mornac began 
% open the envelope. From a lingering, law-like habit, ho caise^ 
befoiu breaking the seal, to show that the Mathis crest Was firmly irnprintwl 
in the wax. He then methodically unfolded a sheet of paper contained in 
the envelope, and ni a trembling voice began to read as follo)i's 
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*' ‘ Being of eoi^ml mind and body, and liaviug long refleotod as to the dis- 
l^aal of my property, I declare this to be my last will and testament* 1 
and bequea^ to Margnerito de Lormier, my beloved wife, m gratitude 
the atPi^tlon which she iioa ever shown me, all the estate, land, and 
^mnalit^ of which 1 may die possessed, and this upon the followi^con- 

Havin^ reached this point, the cx -notary made a slight pausoi a^d enuld 
not reli'jttti irom glancing st^lthlly at Noridet. The dijduK^i^d man rc- 
ihained calm and composed. Not a muscle of his face had moved. So Id. 
Momac continued more boldly ; , 

' ” ‘ That Mademoiselle Andr^ Salazie, whom my wifo has brought np 

, from her infancy, and whom we have always loved as our own child, shall 
be paid' the sum of ^ve hundred thousand francs out of the estate, froc of 
all incumbrance and legacy duty. ' ” 

At this passage Madame Mornae could not i-esi^t the desire to kiss 
Andr^, who was weeping bitterly ; and the justice of the peace, looking 
at Madame de Mathis^ detected a flash of Joy in her eyes^ 

The ex>notary then, with some hesitation, resumed : “ * My n^hew, 
Jules Noridet, the son of my deeply regretted sister, Constance de Mathis, 
having a personckl fortune sufficient for his social position, I do not now 
bequeath him any portion whatever of my property, but I enjoin my wife 
to carry out, as re^rds his future, certain arrangements which I have ex- 
plained to her, and which she is well acquainted with. I declare before 
neavenJthat in trusting my dear Marguerite with the duty of providing for 
my nephew’s futui'e welfare, I believe I am acting like an honest man, aud 
I have a Arm h<me that Jules will tliank me later on for having kept a for 
tune in reserve for him.’ ” 

However mx>of Noridet might l>e against emotion, he could not help 
fe^hg 'a thnU as Ke listened to this paragraph. Which clearly revealed his 
nnedea true intentimis* ^y delaying the time when he, Noridet, would 
inhOHt the bulk of the fortune, the good old man had only thouglit of pre- 
ser^g him fi*om total rum.\ For an instant, transient inde^, Noridet 
regretted his crime. But pride soon stifled his passing remorse, and when 
the ex-notary raised bis voice again, the poisoner’s face had resumed its 
mask of indiflerence. 

‘ I choose as my executor my old and excellent friend, Monsieur Mor- 
nac, and 1 beg of him to accept in remembrance of me my library and a 
^iamond I possess worth fifty thousand francs.’ ” 

Itflreading this last sentence, the notary had been obliged to turn the 
leaf* . And now he abruptly turned very pale. His voice died away, his 
hands began to tremble eon viilsi vely, he dropped the paper, and his head 
sunk upon his breast. Madame Moruac thought ^jliat he had an apoplectic 
stroke, and darted towards him, putting her arms around his neck. 
" ^eak, apeak iK> nie 1 ” she exclaim^. ^ ' 

Ibe Justice of the peace also rose to help Unfortunate notary, and 
Andr^e let go of her godmother’s hand. Noridet alonO did not sUr, but . 
gazed with a frowh upon this incomprehensible scone. At last, M. Motnao 
cast a look of despair at Madame de Mathis, and stammered out incoherent 
words, pointing to the paper spread before him. 

* The will,” murmured be, “ the wdll is not signed 1 ’* 

** But then it is Worthless ! ” cried the justice of the peace. 

** Ifiriiat ! ” exclaimpcl Madame Mornae. “ That.is impossible —you would, 
have seen — ” 
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** Mathis copltHl tltft will twice/’ mtcn-upterl the cx^notary in a hrok^li 
voioo ; ** he made a mistake ; he put the unsigned draft into the envelope, 
and must have tbrovni tho signed copy into the waste-paper basket. It is my: 
fault I” oontxnued M, Mornac, striking his forehead with a gesture ia 
despair ; V it is my fault 1 X ought to have paid attention, and nave veri* 
fied this accursed copy myself.” 

let us see l ” said Madame Momao, who never entirely lost her 
self-possession ; ** explain jmurself more clearly. I do not understand any- 
thing of all this talk about copies and waste -paper baskets.” 

“ It is etksf enough to understand. Monsieur de Mathis, came to our Imitae 
in the evening, and we remained closeted together in my private room to draw 
up this unluSy will. I can see him now, as he sat at my desk, racopying 
the rough draft which I had dictated in the firat place. When he luvd 
finished^ he read it over again, and signed it, and I remember that he asked 
me if it was all perfectly coriect. He had before liim two sheets of stamped 
paper, both of the same size, both with a similar amount of writing Upon 
them — one which he had just signed, and the other, alas \ the ohe 1 

have hero. At that moment you, my dear, came to the door of the room, 
and called to us. Madame de Mathis had Just arrived, and was waiting for 
us in the drawing room. My poor friend got up, took one of the sheete of 
paper, and put it into the envelope, crumpled the other in his hand, and 
threw it among my waste papers, in a large basket placed under the desk. 
Unfortunately, he sealed up the wrong copy,” added the notary, with a 
deep sigh. 

It was ndWMadame Momae’e turn to give way to despak. When she heard 
her husband speak of tlie mistake which had resuifisd, perhaps, from her 
disiiirbii^ him and M. de Mathis in the office on the evening when the will 
was dra#h she could not coiitrol herself. “What I X also 1 ” she cried : 
“ I al^^ielpod to rubfeiny friends ! It is impossible that it should all end 
like thie | The will it here, ^^^rely in Monsieur de M^his’s lukudwritingj 
these are his Wishes awd they*^ght to be respited. The signature isuT 
eveiy thing, and it coi^d he in court that— - 

“ Oh, as to that, ” interrupted the justice of the peaco,^ 5* there is nothing to 
hope, and you .must knoy^ enough about business, mads^ae^-to see that this 

will is null and ^ , 

“ Thali'isTrue, and I must be get^ng crazy,” said Madame Momao, quite, 
abashed at having for a moment supported, such an erToneois'vdew of the 
law. 

“There is perhaps one course open,” timidly suggested the justioe of, the 
peace, “perhaps you inight find the copy signed by Monsieur de Mathis, 
and thrown by mistake/nto the waste paper Wsket. If it exists, it would 
l>e perfectly valid. ” y/ 

“To find it again ^len two yeais and a half have elapsed,” sighed the 
notary, “ that would be utterly impossible.” 

“Especially as Jean, your inan servant, has a way of selling all your 
waste papers,” interrupted his wife. 

Whue all this talk was going on between the roarrie<l pair and the justice 
of the peace; tho three remaining witnesses did not mingle in tlie oonver- 
sation, AndrCo had not taken her eyes off her god-motbor, and seemed ' 
indi Cerent to the inoredible fatality which deprived berof afortune, Madame 
de Mathis, still as oyer, motionless and mute, giwsed at the young girl with 
loving eyes ns though she were asking her pardon for having brought mi». 
fortune upon her. As for Koridet, he succeeded in keeping silent. A’^^the 
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ex-notary^8 first exclamfittoti he had ronliaed that the will was null and told, 
on (1 that this unctxpected accident enticed him to the mUlioits of M> de 
"^^th is. The widow had no claim, as she and the deceased had been mamed 
tiftder the separate property arrangement, so that she wcmld have to content 
herself with ner modest jointure. 

At Jast I'm rich,” Noridet thought, ** Monsieur Lngos has kept his 
promise.” 

He silently enjoyed his happiness and his revenge. The oh4teau wfeich 
be had left on the evening before, after such bitter disappobitment, was 
^really his own, and those v^o had mocked him now hung thefr breads. But 
he concealed his feelings of elation, and waited for the defeated parties to 
speak lihe first. It was, as usual, lively Madame Momao who opened 
hostilities. l)o you know that you’re a very lucky fellow, Monsieur 
J ules ? ” she said in a rough tone. 

I am lucky enough to be the nephew of Monsieur de Mathis,” replied 
Jules. “ I do not know that I am lucky in any other respect.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed ! isn’t this will, which your uncle forgot to sign, ono of those 
accidents which only happen to — 

** Excuse me, madarne,” interrupted Noridet, coldly, “I did not come 
here to listen to your insults, and I wish to fitiish all this as soon as 
possible.” . 

‘^Our meeting has no further purpose,” said M. Mornae, “and, from this 
moment, sir, in tnc absence of any valid will left by Monsieur de Mathis, yon 
can fake possession of his property.” 

“ Tiiere is no disputing that,” added the justice of the peace. 

“ Then, gentlemen,*' said Noridet, “ you will kindly allow me to retire. I 
fear tliat my presence is painful to my aunt, and I am at least certain that 
it is very disagreeable to Madame Momac.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” ^pUed the old lady with groat dignity. “ I 
regret that my deai\ friends should have lost a fortune whicli they had 
every right to expect, but I have no reason to object to your presence. I 
even fern sure that the nephew of Monsieur do Mathis, the heir to all his 
property, will act as he ought towards his benefactor’s widow.” 

Noridet bowed coldly but without saying a word, and the ex-notary 
vainly scanned his face to find out what his Intentions might be. His 
silence was so strange and seemed to conceal such evil designs that Madame 
Mornae ^jould not refrain from adding, in a louder voice; “No matter 
what may happen,” and she looked towards her husband as she spoke, “I 
am glad to be able to inform yon. Monsieur Jules, that Mariam e do Mathis 
and Mademoiselle Audr^e have consented to accept our hospitality, and do 
not need any one’s help.” 

Noridet bowed again and rose to go, still without a word. The justice 
of the peace and M. Mornao noted with mingled surprise and fear, the 
strange system of silence which the new heir bad so suddenly adopteti, 
and the same thought occiirrod to both of thorn. “ He intends to revenge 
himself for the agonies he bos endured, and will be implacable as regards 
his aunt,” fancied the worthy notary, 

Andi:6c’a large limpid eyes turaed to J ules with a hxdc of pity, mingled 
\«ith reproach. Madame de Mathis, however, a^-ertod her gaM as if she 
drcixdecf looking at her nephew. 

Noridet’s departure brought the singular scene to a close. He shook 
hands with the justice of the peace, and left the roonf. He longed to j»p 
/ alon^ and to enjoy his triumph, as well as form a plan of conduct. 
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At the moment* when he was crossing the vestibule* tTose^h^ his atxnt’s 
servant* handed him a letter which the village postman had just brought. 
Noridet recognised the handwriting at once* broke the deal* and oagorly 
read these few lines ; 

“ You see that^ always keep my promises. You are now rich ; do iixA 
forget that you would become poor if the other copy pf the will were ever 
produced. That copy, signed by your uncle, ia in the hands of a man who 
has a right to count on your implicit obedience.” 


VII. 

An hour bad elapsed since NoiideVa departure from the chdieau, the justice 
of the peace had taken his leave, and the notary, broken down with tatigno 
and excitement, had gone to take the rest he so much needed. However, 
Madame Momac, courageous and devoted as ever, had not left Ker two 
friends ; in fact, in view of trying to console them, she affected a gaiety 
which shO was far from feeling, 

“ Come, now, my dear girl,” said she, affectionately pressing Andrde’s 
hand, “I know that Providence would not refuse ma a boon which I 
have prayed for so long. I have no sister left me, I have never liud a 
daughter, and now I find both.” And, without waiting for an answer* 
the worthy woman continued, w ith her usuilil vivacity : It is all settled. 

I have ordered horses for to-morrow morning. Your godmother shall 
have our old coach, which is as easy os a sedan-chair. I have telegraphed 
to Paris for your rooms to be made ready, and we shall be there by dinner- 
time to-morrow'.” 

The young girl looked with sorrowful emotion at her new protectress, 
but her grief was still too great for her to express her gratitude in 
words. > 

“If you could only guess how comfoi table you- will bo I ” resumed 
Madame Mornac. “ You w^iil have the pavilion at end of the garden 
all to yourselves. A hothouse in w'hich my husband grows all the plants 
ill creation, is right under your windows. Your godmother’s arm-chair 
can be wheeled there on fine winter days, and we can embroider while we sit 
beside her. We shall cure her, you’ll see 1 and next summer we will all 
go together to Switzerland, as Mornac says it is such a wonderful country.” 

The good woman’s imagination, over-excited by the desire of nonsoling 
her tw'o friends, was about to conjuie uii additional pictures of ftlture 
happiness, when the man-servant, Joseph, came in with a card, and asked 
if the ladies were willing to receive a visitor, A call that day at the 
chateau was quite unexpected, and Madame Mornac reail the name-of the 
stranger who thus presented himself, without being able to understand 
the motive of his visit. “ Mademoiselle,” said Joseph, turning to Audr^e, 
^‘it is the gentleman who prescribed for Madame de Mathis on the day of 
the accident.” 

Th6 young girl’s face lit np, and the eyes of the paralytic blazed with 

doUg^. 

“Oh,, madamo 1 ” cried Andr^e, “it is the foreign doctor to whom we 
owe my dear godmother’s life, and see by her eyes how glad she will be tb 
see hihi.” 

“I also am gljul,” exclaimed Madame Mornac, ‘*toaoc the ccntlcinan 
who saved my old Trieud ! Bring him in, Joseph, bring iiim in 1 ” 
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TUe fterryant appeared embaiTassed, and made no has fee to «>bey. ** What 
is the matter, Joseph ? ” asked the young girl. 

“ Why, the gentleman, nriademoiselle, asked i| you were alone with 
'^adame de Ma^ia ; he wishes to see you both, quite alone it seems.” 

Indeed!” exclaimed the notary e wife, “that is too bad! ‘VVhat 
difiterenoe can it make to the doctor if I am in the room ? ” 

Andri^e did not reply, and Madame Mornac was about to give orders to 
send tlie indiscreet stranger away when her eyes met those of Madame de 
Mathis. There was so visible an entreaty in the sick woman’s eyes that 
Madame Momac, though somewhat surprised, immediately relented, 

“If my poor friend, wishes to see him,” said she, “ there’s no harm in it. 

A doctor is always a serious man, and as your godmother will bo present, 
my dear Audr6e, there can be no impropriety in his seeing you. Joseph, 
shew the gentleman up stairs, j::. . ; Xv.* # 

Madame de Mathis’s eyes thanked Madame Momao and a tear trickled 
down her check. 

“ I must go to see my poor husband now, so it is all right,” said Madame 
Mornac. “ He iA so upset by all this business that he' is really in worse 
health even than we woineu. I’ll see you again soon,” she added, os she 
left the room by a side door. 

“Monsieur Lugos,” announced Joseph, os he ushered in the visitor a 
'^moment later. 

^ Pale, and clad in black as though in mourning, the stranger slowly 
advanced ^towards Andrde, who had risen to receive him, and bowed to her 
with politeness, t o alFection, It was the mysterious scranger who held 
Noridet’fl life andmrtune in his power, but he no longer pcemod the same 
as when he exercised a fascinating power over tlie guilty man, when hia 
mouth only opened to indulge in sarcasm and threat. His energetic 
countenance seemed tra nsfigu red. The hard lines of his marked features 
appeared soft os if under the influence of diflerent thoughts. .Hia deep set, 
fixed eyes which had terrified the poisoner, now had an expression of 
Sti'ange sweetness. 

“ How happy I am, sir,” said the young girl, “ to be able to thank you ! 

I have never forgotten you in my prayers,” she added, holding out her 
hand to the stranger with a gesture full of grace and cordiality. 

M. Lugos turned paler still and remained for a fow seconds without 
spooking, as if under the influence of strong emotion. “ Madomoiscllo,” 
fiaic| ho, pressing Andr^e’s proffered hand, “ if I had looked for any reward 
for the care which I bestowed upon Madame de Mathis, I ahouhi already 
be recompensed beyond my hopes, as you hove not forgotten me.’^ 

Andr4e blushed, and the stranger undoubtedly reabaed that the young 
girl might mistake the feeling which liatl caused his voice to tremble, for 
he bowed respeetfuUy and then approached Madame dc Mathis. 

The paralytic woman’s eyes, the livmg mirror of her soul, had not 
expressed either curiosity or surprise as she listened to M. X»ugos". It 
seemed as though she were wailing for something to follow. Lugos took 
Madame de Matihis’s hand and kissed it, and Andr^e thought that l^e 
repressed a tear. “ Oh, sir,” said she, with a gesture of supplication, “ can 
you restore her health os you restored her life ? ” ' 

“Alas! mademoiselle, 1 can as yet only say one word, but it is« 

‘ hope.’ ” 

“ You will at least promise not to desert her, to see her again ? ” 

“ 1 swear to you that everything that can be done to cure Madame do 

r ' I* 
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l^athis shall be tlone ; but time is more powerful than any 'remedy J liavo . 
^ my posseasion.” 

^ <'Yoii capnot do anything to-day, then?*’ said Andr^e, s^ly. “When 
'J saw you it seemed to me that my dear godmother was about to be saved 
anew.’* * 

“To-day, mademoiselle,” said the stranger^ gravely* “I did not come 
to see Madame de Mathis ; 1 came to see you.” 

“To see me,j^” repeated the young girl, instinctively drawing nearer to 
the paralytic. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, I am charged with a mission confided to me by my 
best friend, and I am anxioxis to fulfil it. Excuse me if I ccune to the 
point at once. Here is a state bond representing on income of tWenty-five 
thousand francs, which belongs to you.*’ 

“To me, sir? You are mistaken,” said Andr4e, in a tone of offended 
dignity. “ My mother is dead, and I do not own^^ny ptopterty whatoxer,'* 
“lam not mistaken, mademoiselle,” quietly insisted the stranger. 

“I will add, sir, that 1 have never g^ven any one the right to odmpel me 
to accept liberality the source and motive of which I don’t know.” 

* ‘ No one ? not even your father ? ” 

“My father 4” stammered the yotmg girl, taming pale; “my father 
would not know where I was, even were ho alive. ” 

“ It is ho who sent me,” said M. Lugos. 

“My father is dead, sir,” replied Andr4e, firmly. “If he still lived I 
should not need any one to defend me from an insulting offer.” # 

“Do not say that without proof,” said M. Lugos, quietly. 

There was such genuine feeling in the stranger’s voice, that the young 
girl grew calmer. 

“Oh, sir,” she resumed, “you who saved my godmother, how can you 
grieve me thus ? 1 thought that sorrow was sacred in your eyes.” 

“Listen to me, mademoiselle,” said M. Lugos, eagerly, “and when I 
have spoken, if you still doubt that I have been sent hare by your lathei', 

I swear to you by the life of Madame de Mathis, who hears ana judges me, . 
that you will never see me again,” 

Anilr4e looked at her godmother. The poor woman's eyes, in which' all 
her intelligence was concentrated, glittered with hope and joy. 

“ ^peak, sir,” said the young gin, still anxiously. 

“ Do you remember your early childhood ? ” asked the stranger. 

At this unexpected question Andrde started. She looked down as thoi|gh 
endeavouring to summon up cherished recollections. M. Lugos hadnud- 
denly recalled 'the memory of departed happiness. “ Yes, y^,” said she* 

“ 1 have forgotten nothing. One evening when the sun was sinking on the 
horizon, and the blue sea shone below onr windows, my mother held mo m 
her ao'ms and pointed to a ship which was spreading its White sails in the 
distance. ‘Your father is there,’ said she, covering me with kisses^ I 
was five years old, and I remember that evening as though it were 
yesterday. I stretched out my hands towards the vessel, which gradu- 
ally disappeared in the mists of the evening, and I wept when it had 
vanished.’^ 

“Yes,” said the stranger; “the house where you lived was built on a ^ 
rock overlooking the bay of the falls at the foot of the extinct volcano* ' 
on the island of La Ki^union, aud the ship was called the ‘ Saint Paul.’ ” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked the young girl in surprise. 

“Did 1 not tell you that I was sent here by your father? v ^ 
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** No> that fs impossible ! The ‘ Saint Paul ’ was wrecked off the coait 
of Madagascar, and not a single passenger was saved.” 

And your mother died wSihout seeing the man she loved so well,” said 
the stranger, iii an altered tone. 

Andr^e only replied by bowing her bead. “ She died in the arms of 
Madame de Mathis, calling upon your father’s name.” 

“ Yes,” said Andr^e, aobbiug ; “ his name was the last word she uttered.” 

*‘Tliat name was Albert, was it not?” said M. Lugos. 

The young girl raised her head, and through her tears nor black eyes 
gleamed. “ know that ? ” she exclaimed. . 

“ Listen to mo, Andr4e,” said the stranger, whose voice trembled as ho 
called the young girl by her name, “ you are not yet eighteen, but miafor- 
tuue'has made a woman of you, and the time has come for telling you what 
you do not yet know with regard to your own life.” 

M. Lugos stopped for a moment, and his eyes sought those of Madame 
de Mathis, as ttough he wished to say to her: “Have confidence in mo.” 
Andr6e breathlessly awaited what was about to follow. 

“Your father was horn in the west of Prance,” resumed the stranger, 
“ and his family was involved in all the civil wars of this century. They 
had fought for^the king till the day when, rniiiccl and proscribed, the head 
of the family was obliged to fly to England with a son, thirteen years ohV 
the last of his race. At t h^n d of the fatal year of 1832, the father died of 
povert 3 ' and distress, and 4pr son was left to wander pcnnilei^s about the 
streets London. He was strong and courageous ; he embarked as a 
sailor on a ship, in the East Lidia Company’s service, and began the hard 
struggle of life. Fifteen years later, he had command of a packet boat on 
the Indian Ocean, and it was during one of his voyages that he met a 
charming young girl on tlic island of Mauritius. They loved one another. 
Jeanne Balazie was an orphan like himself, and had no relative but Madame 
de Mathis. The young captain had amassed a' small fortune at sea. He 
left the service, an<l bought a plantation in the wildest pai't of the island of 
Ijii Reunion where laud is cheaper than at Mauritius. It is there that you 
were born, Aiidieo, and it was there that your father kissed you for the 
last time.” 

“ Tell mo more, sir, tell me more I ” cried the young girl, trembliag with 
emotion. 

“Happiness does not belong to this life,” resumed M. Lugos. “Three 
bad crops in succession ruined the family, and your father thought of 
Ff^auco, which he had not seen for twenty years. One last ’li(»i>e remained 
to.hiin, and he determined to go there. The lands belonging to bis family 
had been sold at a low price, and the chateau where he had been born bad 
passed into the hands of his father’s steward. However, this man had 
formerly possessed the confidence of liis employer, andypur father had faith 
in his honour. Ho set out wishing to ask this faithful retainer to account 
for a sum of money which the old count iind left at the chateau when ho 
was exiled from France.” 

“He staifod, and never returned,” said Andr^e sadly. 

No, he did not return,” continued the stran^r, in a sharper tone, “'be- 
cause the miserable varlet to w hom the iponey had been confided, denied 
'‘having ever had the deposit in his possession. Your father, who had by n 
miracle escaped shipwreck on the coast of Madagascar, found only injustice 
and persecution in France. Thrown into prison os on imposter, ho inat'oi 
tiis e.'capc and fled from the laud of his birth.” 
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But, since cried tlie young girl, '‘since then he must have te^ 

turned to Mauritius j we should have seen him. He must be dead, you 
&re.” 

“ He learned that heaven had taken your mother away, and that Madame < 
do Mathis had adopted you. He was poor, despised, and slandered. He 
left France, oJter taking the oath to return there rich and powerful. He 
kept his word.” 

“Rich I powerful ! ” repeated Andr4e, in an accent of grief. “ Did he 
think that his, daughter would not love him if he returned poor and uuv 
happy ? ” 

No ; but he desired wealth for your sake, and the power to avenge him- 
self,” said the stranger, in a lower tone. 

“ Oh I ” said the young girl joining her hands, “if I conld bnt see him, 
embrace him, speak to him of my mother, I am sure that he would think 
no more either of riches or revenge.” • 

The expression of M. Liigos’s face changed. He closed his eyes, and a 
moment later seemed about to tise; but his emotion wets only transient, and 
when he raised his head, his features were calm and his voice no longer 
trembled. He had resumed tlic quiet tone and measnred^estures of the 
mere man of business. 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said he nolitely. “for having told you so f 
sad a sto^.^ I was obliged to give you pain^dpWever, in order to convince * 
you that I was acting in your father’s name ;^t, if you still doubt it, here 
IS the seal which your mother gave him on their wedding-day.” 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” said Andree, tonching the trinket with a trembling 
hand, “it seems to me that 1 sec all my pust life again. How often have 
1 ])egged my mother to explain to me liat that lion engraved on the 
stone meant.” 

“It is your father’s crest,” said M. Lugos, gravely, 

“ Was it he who gave you this seal ? ” , 

“ Yes, it was he.” 

“ In that case,” said the young girl, hesitating, “ he is here, in Paris? ” ’ 
The stronger madd'a gesture of assent. “ He can live so near mo, then, 
^vithollt summoning me to him, witliout opening his anna to me, without 
saying ; ‘ Andr4e, you arc now no longer alone in the world, your father is 
living,' your father who loves you I 

“ What is there to prove to you that ho is not obeying a fatality stronger 
than his own^will? ” replied M. Lugos. “ What is there to prove that^e 
lias not been near you many times, with pain in liis heart, but proud of Jiis 
daughter whom he has scarcely dared to look at ? Do not condemn your 
father, Andree, he has suffered too much to bo judged as other men arc 
judged.” 

M. Lugos spoke with that warmth which is so powerful with othei*», be- 
cause it is that of the soul, and the young girl, deeply touched, conld not 
resist the^feeling which letl her to say : “I believe you, sir, and I am ready 
to obey my father’s wishes.” 

“Thank you, •mademoiselle I I will tell you what the^ are. In the 
first place, yOu must accept this bond which secures your independence 
and that of your godmother.” <•' 

“ But Madame mornac has oflTered us a home,'which will be all we need.” 

“It does not suit your father that his daughter should be dependent 
upon any one,” said the stranger, firmly. “A daughter who bears his ^ 
name must not be situated like ttiat.” ^ 
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His rep<jatod AikIk^, sadly j ** Ido not even know it- I have 

alwaya been eaUed by that of my mother’s family." ' 

Ihe stranger *did not appear to notice these words. “ There is no ob- 
jootion/* continued he, v*^tQ3»our giving this deed to Monsieuf iftlornac^ 
whom ijron can inform of onr interview." 

“Will you Bee him?" timidly asked the yonng girl, “He, would be 
glad to thank yon.” ^ 

* ‘ The day will come, Andr^e, when yoi^fathor will bo able to prove his 
gmtitnde to those who have protected you ; but though tjiat day must 
still be delayed, do not forget that I waten over you, and if ever any danger 
threatens you, write to me at the address which you will find in this 
envelope, and seal your letter with that crest which is your own. I ehall 
1)0 near, always ready to defend you.” 

And then, without giving Andr4e time to reply, M. Lugos, having placed 
the d^d and the b^ licuring the crest on the table, rose up, bowed 
respw^ully to Madame de Mathis and the young girl, and then, n.s though 
he feafed he might yield to some impulse beyond his control, quickly 
turned and left the drawing-room. 


VIII. 

l^w&s noon, And a bright ^^ber sun shone down upon the pile of dry 
mud, -which the Parisians call the Butte Montmartre. This height, illus- 
trious in Christian tradition, is now almost entirely concealed by buildings, 
and its martyrs only figure in legendary lore. On the southern side the 
houses run up in ©lose clusters like spectators climbing up to have a better 
view ; Toofa ovorloolt oidier roofs, and innumerable wtudows pierce every 
storey- Ttoe suggest eyes fixed upon Paris, and if one might compare 
the oity to a huge theatre, Montmartre might be called the upper gallery, 
Vulsmy termed * ‘ Paradise, ” 

Ine opposite side of the height stHl retains more of its earlier cbspeot. 
The^ houses do not rise above the summit and the tavetxis do not eifetend 
beyond the edge of the abrupt slope which overlooks the plain of ^int- 
jDeniS. Beyond the drinking -rooms and gardens which take the place Of 
the mills which lormerly stood there, extends a patch of land which no 
longer seems to be in the city, as only isolated hovels rise up here and there, 
reminding one in a degree of vegetable parasites. Nor is this tract in the 
country, lor iibo soil is composed of plaster, dust, and fragments of broken 
bOtHes} griMk never growing upon the deserted Waste. T^e boiders of the 
^Bead Sea are not more desolate than this ugly corner of the French 
metropolis. ' v 

At no<m, toward the end of the, summer, wandering clogs and tramps, 
asleep in the sunlight, alone inhabit this ox>en tract, residents of the 
neighbourhood seldom venture there,^ and the presence of an elegant y^hg 
maUj who on the day we speak of w'as coming down the hbrtbem slope, 
ipi^t ^ considered quite an event. This daring traveller bad noi cer- 
come there witinifiy" clfeStf5* to contmnplate the. panorama v^hich 
08 as the wood of Montmorency, for he did hot even deign to 
look at the limdscape. On bis right, at the extreme edge of the platan, 
“^here stood little isolated house witl» a grey fi^i^go and a roof of 

tiles. TbuT^d construction Was the object of hie oxcTuslve attention. 
i%e ^med to be trying to distinguish some object moving on the sill of one 
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of the first- floor windows, sjid he approached slow ly, like a man wHo is 
hesitating or waiting for a siguah Ho finally reached the house near enough , 
to see that this object was a raven, gravely hopping about fEfear the window. 
Below the latter there was a board, bearing, in big lettem, the woi^s;% 

Madame Blanchet, Somnambulist ; first storey, leftaido.’’ . ^ 

' The bird, as though to greet a visitor, now began to croak ? and the^ 
gentleman muttered : She has put Gorab out on the wmdow^sHl, m> aho 
must be alone.” Thereupon he went toward the door. 

He did not need to knock : the stairs were visible from the ’ narrow 
passage, the door ot which stood open. The house, besides, seemed to be 
out little occupied and very badly guarded, for the visitor’s footsteps tapon 
mouldy stairs did not bring anyone to see who was theif®. The young man 
ran lightly up the stairs, and stepped before a door having a little peep-hole, 
intended, no doubt, to enable the tenant to inspect whatever visiters Imght 


strange face showed itself behind too aperture. It Was a ’bia<» head With 
woolly hair and white eyes, glittering in the glooni, a head which reiilly 
might have been that of amourang-ontaug, for it had littlg likeness to that 


of a human being. “Is it you, Jules ? , I was waiting for you, niy son,” 
said a voice, the sweetness of which contras^ strangely with tho frightful 
appearanep of this singular being. At l^ip^same time tho door opened 
noiselessly, and the visitor went in. 

Why did you expect me? ” said he, in a rough voice. 

** Because the cards told me that you w^ coming.” 

Norldet (for it was he) shrugged his shoulders, went dowh a passage which 
brought him to a large room, almost destitute of funiituroi and threw him- 
self upon a divan covered wjth a wolfskin. The somnambt^t followed fatUit, 
after having carefully closefethe door, and took a seat at a table covered 
with anonuuous obieets. ^ '' 

Tho profession of sorceress, now so common in Paris, lias in Europe but 
few adepts in the raco to which the mistress of this hovel, belonged. The’ 
sibyl was an old negresa. Her colour and attire were fiiarvcUously .Well 
adapted to the avocation she had chosen. The only adornment on her 
head ^jt'as a mass of l^bolly, grey hair, and her slender forin was draped >n 
a long robo of yellow calico. Her features were more regular and toss flat 
than those of the blacks of Africa, and a creole would h£tve easily divined 
that this woman belonged to the Ovis tribe of Madagascar* . * 

Cards covered with singular designs were spread out before her, and )?ome 
strange vials placed in a hne Upon the table sufficiently Indicated what bosl* 
ness ^0 carried on ; for, Uke most pexfons of the same kind, she Was also 
a ^ack dooter. ' 

This strange creature gazed at Noridet with an expression Of purely ani- 
mal afibetion, which made her look like a she-ape admiring her cub. How- y 
ever, instead of seemingpleascd by her survey, he ^ve ung^vOOid Signs A 
of ill -humour. He frowned, bit his lip, and tapped Bis boois his cane.' 

“ Here is some money,” he said at last, throwing a large knitted purse on 
the table. 

. The negress did not sfir, however, and her hands did not Ict^go of 
the cards which she was arranghig in order. Yes,” she 
talking to herself, ’’ he is rich now» but hk tw'enty-niuth ycf^r draWs 
nigh.” , . ^ 

'‘Enot^h of that, Aurora, you old fooU” cri«d NofidCt in anangry^ 
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tojij. “ I did not oome ho re to listen to your noubense. Leave your cttrcls 
nnd answer mtJ* 

4i:^.*^*fipeak, my^on,” said the negrcss, gravely, but still fingering the. bits 
^iosteboard. ^ * 

' I have succeeded,” said Noride t. “ The fortune is mine ; bub there is 
a^fiiati who knows my secret. There is a man who knows my life, my 
family, my entire past, who hates me, who conceals himself, and who, 
to-morrow, may reappear to ruin me. t wish to rid myself of him, and in 
order to do that you must first help me to find out liis real name/’ 

Tho somnambulist did not reply, but shook her hoatl. 

Come, Aurora,” said Noridet, more calmly, “ this man who knows all 
about my birth must have lived in Mauritius. Ho must have had sonio- 
thing to do, in former times, with events in which my father or else my 
uncle was interested. Couault your memory. Try to recollect.” 

“ What is his age ? What does he look like ? ” asked the uegress. ' 

“ He may be of any age between forty and sixty. I don’t know at .ill 
how old he is, but he is tall, dark, with black eyebrqjvs and grey eyes.” 

Aurora was silent, and seemed lost in deep thought. “There is only 
one white mai;^ who knew all the secrets of your family history,” sho 
said at last, “ and he — ” 

»‘Well?” 

“He is dead.” 


“That amounts to nothing. Is that all you have to tell mo ? ** said Noii- 
dot, impatiently, as he rose and began to pace the room. “ I was afraid 
that she had nothing to tell,” lie added, between his teeth. 

The negress again began to turn over her cards, W'hen, suddenly, Noridet, 
wlio was looking carelessly out of tho open window, gave a start of surprise. 
This window opened upon a sort of precmice, for on this side tho lioiiso 
faced the extreme edge of the slope. Directly below the window the 
buildings of Olignancourt showed their roofs, rising to a level with tlio 
ground floor of the sorceress’s teiw'ment ; and a person installed there could 
■ look down upon the yards and even into the rooms of the dwellings below. 
Th? people residing in these houses were thus directly under the eye?! of 
the s<^mnambulist, who was indebted to this circumstance for the knowledge 
of more Hian one household secret. 

Noridet, absorbed iu his reflections, had begun by looking indifHSrently 
at the commonplace sight. Children ap|:awling over the pavement and 
women liaugiiig out clothes did not interesthim greatly, but, involunttirily, 
his^ eyes had turned to a terrace on the third floor of one of the houses 
terrace on which a veritable garden of flowers was outspread. This 
"parterre, hung in mid-air ancT “growing thirty feet below the level of Aurora’s 
window, indicated the presence of some tenant of more refined tastes 
than were usually prevalent among the working-people of the neighbour- 
hood. Flower-boxes full of superb geraniums w’ore si)read about, and 
creeping plants arranged to form on arlwur covered the terrace with a dome 
of verdure. 

A woman’s hand must have presided over this pretty arrangement, and 
Noridet, despite his serious anxieties, could not refrain from trying to find 
.out where the woman was. This is a habit peculiar to most gay feUows, 
and one that he had not been able to rid himself of ; and his curiosity was 


agreeably rewarded, for, among the clematis and nasturtiums, he at lost 
espied a charming face- that of a young girl. 

^ ^ the ovw-^^^cited sUtc of his mind, external impressions acted with 
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t^9 

greater force upon him, aiul eveiy jneeting became an ovoiit. However, llie 
appearance of a pretty “grisette^* was sorely not an event»to divert him 
from his gloomy tnoughts for Icmg, anti yet took a pleasure in watching 
this fair and rosy young creature watering lier flowers, and chatting with 
a man seated under the verdure, 

However, Koridet’s ideas soon took another turn. The man in question ' 
tosG and came toward the edge of the terrace. He was a strongly -built 
fellow, dressed like some workman taking a holiday, and Noridet bad a 
faint recollection of having somewhere seen his dark face, brilliant eyes, 
and glittering Ibeeth. The young girl plucked here and ^ere a sprig of 
geranium or a clematis blossom, and took them to him in a chikiiBhly- 
ciirassing manner, which left no donbt as to their relationship ; the broad- 
shouldered man was evidently the girl’s father. 

Noridet had excellent eyesight, and an exceptionally good memory, tind 
after a moment’s observation, ne quietly withdrew from the window, closed 
it noiselessly, and then resumed his watch through the flimsy muslin cur- 
tnins ; he had just recognised the Bate Vanneau smith. 

This unforeseen meeting was, at first seeming, not at all extraordinary. A 
workman might very well live with his daughter at the foqj; of the Butte 
IVIontniartre, aud yet go to work every day at the corner of the Euc de 
Sevres ; however, the instinct of evil caused Noridet to detect an unaccount- 
able connection between this man and M. Lugos. Ho had already more 
tlian once thought that the smith had been installed on the ground floor in 
the Rue Vanneau to serve aa a sentinel for the mysterious stranger, • and 
keep a look-out. Accordingly, the present occasion was a good one for 
clearing up his doubts on the subject. 

Without leaving his post, he began to question the negress. *‘Do you 
know the people who live in the house below ? ” he asked abruptly. 

The somnambulist raised her head and showed her white teeth. 

“ I know everything, my son, you know that very well,” said she, with 
emphasis. 

“ Yea, everything but what I want to know,” said Noridet in an ironical • 
tone ; “I found that gut just now.” 

" The man about whom you consulted me is dead ; I told jmu that he was 
dead.” 

“ Well, the man about whom I am going to question you is living, and 
resides below your window, on tlie third floor, in a room looking out upon 
a terrace covered with flowers.” V 

Aurora turned pale after the manner of negresses, which is to say that 
her lips grew white. “ A man ? ” she muttered, hastening towards the win- 
dow. “Can it be that rascal of a — ” 

However, Noridet stopped her,* aud grasping her arm tightly, exclaimed ; 

“ Look there ! Ri ght befor e us.” 

^’he excitemenTm the sorceress suddenly subsided. “ That is her father. 
He does not live here,” she said, breathing heavily.. 

“ Tlie young girl’s father, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, that saucy thing’s father,” grumbled the nogvess. 

V What does he do?” 

“ He is a workman, and must wmrk at some factory. He only comes here 
on Mondays.” 

* ‘ What do you know about her ? ” 

“ That gad-<ibout ! She calls herself an artificial flower- maker, and her 
name is Louise Bernard. Flow’er-makcr, indeed I Well, she has that Ut ^ 
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g«£rel«ii. But she hasn’t a penny ; and yot alve has plenty of gei*aninmsj 

^liei^e remaiics did not tell Noridet much, bnt be had the hahit^f folloTV- 
all indications, and the negress’s excitement had not escaped 
“Jwhat have you against this young girl?” he asked, looking Aurora full 

I, don’t like her because she is white,” answered the sorceress after a 
”To,u ate white, but I fed you with my milk. You are my foster- 
aon— 1 have two sons —you and Fortoto, but I won’t have anything more to 
jdk with him,” 

Xn the midst of , these disjointed words, Noridet had been struck by one 
nnma, that of his foster-brother, the negress’s real son, and so he changed 
his tactics. 

What has jpoor Fortoto done to you ? ” he asked in a tone of affectionate 
interest. “ I fust remembered that I wanted to speak to him. I am sure 
that you never give him a penny.” 

Why should I give him money to spend on that white girl who has 
, turned his bead ? Wo, no J His mother will keep her money for herself. 
A bad fellow, {ortpto ! He had a situation, and he lost it because he would 
ran about all day a'fter a good-for-nothing creature.” 

“It seems to me that I did bear someSiing about his being an inspector 
or police officer,” sa|(b Noridet, with affected indifference. 

He was dismissed, the rascal I the vagabond !” grumbled the yorceross. 

*^Come, come, nurse 1 what if I find him some other employment ? ” 

Other employment 1 ” she muttered between her teeth. “If I could 
only get him ont, of Paris, 

“Do you "Wfiht him to go away ? ” 

“ Yes, I don’t want him to return to Montmartre.” 

“ iThat can be arranged. I am just going into the country, and 1 will 
arrange matters.” 

“ Then J shall be satisfied,” said the negresa, qirite piicified. “You arc 
. good, you are my son, ray white son, my Jules,” she contmued, gradually 
working herself up to a state of cntliusiasm. 

But Jiiles no longer listened to her. During this long dialogue i>e hod 
not left the window, whence he had watched all the smith’s motions. 
From the moment of recognising him he bad determined to follow him when 
he left, and to accost him if necessary. This plan ajmeared to him less 
dangerous, and bSHer than the scheme of pursuing M. Dugos in a oab, 
which had cost him a reproof. Noridet had just perceive*! tl^at the 
smith was getting ready to leave. To join him in tlie street it would be 
ueccssa^ to make a long turn, and he had but sufficient time to accom- 
plish ik 

“ Well, then, it is settled, nurse,” said he. “ Forfjotb shall' hate a situs - 
tioUt Nbwy tell me quickly, which is the shortest way to got to the door of 
the house below ? ” 

** Y«m must turn to the left as you go out, and go down the Rue do la 
ToatencHc.” ' 

Noridet remembered having read the name of this street on his way to 
,AhC sorceress’s, so the information sufficed him. .^^flood-bye,’^ said .he, 
Toshiug towards the door ; “I will see your son to-day, and will coma aqd 
tetl yqu what I oan doTor him. By-the-bye, where does he live ? ” 

?*I don’t know,” replied the negress, curtly. Her good humour had 
.^Sdtog^ther vanished 
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‘^Tlren what the mischief shall I do?” cned Noridot, who was 
on the stairs. * 

Aurora looked at him as he ran down four steps at a time; and seemed to 
hesitate. Finally, however, she made np her mind, and leaning over the 
bannister, she called out: "You’ll find him at the end of the Atisterlits^ 
Bridge. He is tliere every day at two o’clock, the rascal 1 ” 

Noridet ran over the open ground behind tlie bouse, turned to the left, and 
darted down the Rue do la Fontcnelle, which leads to the Chiteau 

■\Vhile he was going down this slope, inaccessible to vehicles, he poroeit^ed 
at a hundred paces ahead of him, the smith, who was (j|;u!etly making for 
the Chauas^e Clignancourt, on his wav into Paris. If, as seemed likely, 
the workman* was returning to the liue Vanneau, Noiddet hod no' need 
to fear losing the scent, and he w'ished to reflect a moment before atjeosting 
him. It was, besides, important to avoid being remarked in a quartet to 
which he might often be obliged to return, and where his elegant att^^Vaa 
calculated to attract attention. He thei'eforc adopted a quiet gait, and 
ceased to dart along at a pace which had already brought several people 
to their windows. ' ^ 

This was certainly a wiser course, but it had an unexpected result. On 
reaching the Chauasee Clignancourt, he no longer“saw the smith anywhere. 

«Althoiigh he had been but little ahead, he h^t altogether vanished. Iforidet 
looked round him i* vain ; there were no signs of the fellow, and as on ihe 
sidewalks there efe but few passerazby, he had certainly not mingled 
with any crowd. 

Noridet went rapidly along, looking into the' shops, ope of, which the 
smith might perhaps have entered. But the soarcli u as fi^tloss ; the 
fellow' wat not to be found. His disappearance could only be account^ for 
by his driving off in some vehicle, but when Noridet ecaained the street he 
saw no cabs in sight j there was only *a stylish brougham draan by two 
horses going at a fast trot, and which finally tamed the comer of the 
bonlevaid. Had this styTTsh equipage taken the flower-girl’s fath^ away? 
Jules w^as almost tempted to think so ; but even had he been sure of it, the" 
means of ascertaining anything fiirthej W’cre wanting. How’as obliged to 
resign himself to this fresh defeat. 

mridet, although souxewhat annoyed by this incident, did not lose time 
in useless search, but resolutely set out towards Paris. Having missed his 
chance, he wished to arrange another plan without delay. 

A week hatl elapsed since the reading of M- de Mathis’s will, and Jnfes 
had had ample time to reflect upon the new situation in which recant 
events bad placed him. M. Limos had kept his promise — ^he was rich. 
Millions were at his disposal. Jfo had in his desk all the title de^s, the 
shares and bonds, with three hundred thousand francs in cash, which he had 
at once removed from the bank in which his uncle had placed it. He had 
entered into possession of all this without the slightest difficulty, for M. 
Mornac had at once placed in the hands of the family lawyer the copy of 
the will whidi M. de Mathis had, by a fatal mistake, enclosed in the envelope 
Instead of the one he had signed. Noridet was the sole lineal heir. The 
nec^sary formalities had been all the more simple as the widow had not 
brought forward any claim to any rights she might have had in virtue of hep ' 
inarmge contract. 

Andr^e and her godmother had left the chateau tp Repair to Madame 
Mormic’s house, and since thek departure they had held no commanloatio% 
with Noridet, who reinamod fw, the time master of the Jidtnktioq. Bvery* 






remained quiet, as M. Lugos had given ne further sign of mtorferencc, 
, ,Ln the poisoner might consider himself the pj^efnlly recognised and nn* 
disputed heir or his uncle’s fortuncj and try to dfsinias the goading reooL 
' lections which pursued him. 

, he could not forget that ho owed, his wealth to a mistake, and 

thal.tho wlitwith t®ie signature Was in his enemy hands. The formidable 
sttoiger plumed wilih Koridet' like a cat with a mouse. ^ He held, him in 
,hiy||toies, and might annihilate him by a single blow. TKajSoideht of 
aJOii^ reyesaw the scope of his immense powei% Ho loiew could 
4^^yerytf^g ft «noe the scene at inn, Jules no longer 

hia t^ reaouroe of killing him. It would have been self-destruction, .since 
' pr^s 'Of the oriTOe he had committed were in the hands of one of M, 
fnends. It was this friend w^hom it was now necessary to discover, 
teact-JA. do Mathis^ nephew hoped to accomplish the feat. 

To bring such a difficult enterpnsc to a satisfactory conclusion, it was 
ntopswary, in the first place, to assure peace with his terrible enemy by 
ob^ihg him in all things. Koridet therefore executed to tho letter such 
orders as ho hod as yet received. 

He paid a visit to the Baroness Brossin, and acceptotl her invitation to 
visitiker in tho country oiftiic following week. He evAi proposed to keep 
his word and spend a fortnight at the <md.teau of MonvAle, oven though he 
most- needs resign himself to pay court to MademofiaUe Henrietto, ainl 
listen to the baron’s talk about money matters apd yo&g Alfred’s insipid 
gablde; Ho, besides, relied upon finding out, durii^ his visit in Nor- 
mandy, what , aim M- Lugos was nally pwsuing. 'rho conduct^ Of tho 
Brossjin family, and a few questions, might perhaps help him in this^|^cct ; 
howOVor,^ be vrisbcKl at the same tune to eairy in Paris, an to 

the true identity of the stranger, and emeciaUy as to his social cotiiab^iin. 
In order to do this it was necessary to find an agent who would at orft^e bo 
misor timlous, skilful, and devoted. 

He had thought of oHolniug some information fiom Aurora, as to M. 
Xj^OS, for he suspected that tlie stranger had hod some by -gone connection 
with the Mathis ' family ; Imt the recoUsctioiis of the^negrcBs'lurnishcd 
nothing that could be connected with this mysterions man. It is true that 
Noridat had not revealed rauoh to her. He had been accustomed from his 
infancy to consider his nurse os a passive instrument whom he might dispose 
of ^ he pleased, and he was not mistaken. The Madagascar woman had that 
purely animal affection for him which never reasons and does not even hesi- 
tate at-crime. Her white son,” as she called him, had one day asked her 
for BOU^ poison, and she had given it to liiin just as she would have given 
hjm the mood of her veins had he needed it. This animaMike devotion 
wa«-^ more extraordinary from the fact that in various reerpects the negress 
waa'higidy oivilieed. She had been brought to France by JulesV father, 
had reoeived several gifts from him togeto^er with a legacy, and had con- 
trived to increase her little fortone by dabbling ia vartons snspioioos avo- 
catious, the least dishonourable of which was her busiiisss as a fortune 
t^ier. Bbe had all the suporstitiem meouHar to her race, and thought, in 
oltgpod^fAith, that she was able to foietell the future. She had a long 
time previously read in the cards that Jules would be very rich at twenty- 
seven, and that a gpeeat -danger would threaten liim in his tweBty-uinth 
year. The death of M, de Mathis had brought the first pi^liction to pass, 
snd Aurora entertslned no doubt as to the fulfilment of ^ seoon^h 

Kotidat had hiiled to elha t any rnlormation reapectiiig M. Lugr^s during 
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his ccmversfitiou with her ; but hsr chatter had auggeirted another^ tdeJ tq 
hiixi. The strange ereatnre had a real son^ i ud this Miow waft the Very luairi 
that Koridet needed. Fortoto, whose fisher had been a white mu* whom 
Aurora never mentioned, was a mulatto, and thus poiuiessed the fatuts nnd i 
qualities both of the Caucasian and negio races* 3S"orriet had lost sight of 
him for some years, but he thought he could rely tt|>on his devotion* Ho 
had at one time belonged to the ^ice, and was nOw Without a situation in 
fact quite destitute of resources if his mother Were to bo bolie^d* Ttie 


moment was therefore a good one to make hbu^'^ocrtaln 
advantage of Aurora’s directions, Hofidet hsUkd a cab. 


osids* Taking 
without titink- 


UiUvnuvffi^c ui. AU4.vii»o ujj,quvwj>d, a 

ing in the least for what pnr|»o&e Fortoto might be in the habit ol 
to the Bridge of Ansterlitz every day at two oxlock, be told, the driver tq take 
him there. As he wished to avoid remark, he, moreover, direct bis dehu 
to stop at the comer of tho Boulevard Bonrdon, and walked slowly along 
ttic espI ajiDd e at the end of the bridge, between tho canal and the sladi de 

It FooHF ^^08 in the habit of strolling Cbou^ this spot every day, it would 
not be vXybard to find him. Smoking hU mgar, Noridet sauntered along, 
and prese^jlily saw quito a crowd ga^ered in one cornei* . Thinking that 
Fortoto mrghiidie one of the lookotU'On, he drew near, and walked round 
tho circle formed by the assembled persons-^-a circle somewhat compact, 
so that it was difiicslt to sec what was going on in tho centie. The crowd 
was composed of nommon soldkra, nurses, and urchins, biit Fortoto wod 
not to be seen, ^oridet was going further on, when it occurred ia 
that Aurora’s dns^y son might be in the inner ranks of the thioiig, Oo 
he decided to w’ait'^ill the party dispersed. Tho people could only 
watchina some mountobank, and, indeed, Noridet. by dint Of pushing und 


to him, a ^an wlioae dress was a mingling of the costmueof a 
Cazique^ a' Sarmatian warrior, and a Zuiiavo o| .the Imperial guard. 
wore n Uiadem of paiTot’s feathers, a tin mail, and yellow 

Before him was a table, upon which he to be working away veny'* 

rapidly at something or other, talking mcaYra|^;with ^e utmost volub^ty 
to the crowd. He was, in point of fact, i eluting, in a falsetto vedoe, Whiuii 
could not be his natural one, a marvellous stoiy pf travel, from which it 
appeared that an Indian prince had confided to iilm the secret for cleaning 
old brass. This narrative, enliveneu by jokes and conundrums, had great 
success, and the audience laughed hoaitily. 

“ This recipe, gentlemen,” he cried, in conclusion, “ has enabled me to 
prepare my ‘ Bengal Powder,’ >bich I liave the honour of oflfering you 
for the moderate price of — two |^is ? no— two francs ? no-^yon will novor 
.believe it, but tho incredibly low price is — two ha’pence I Ves, gentlemen, 
two ha’pence 1 Here ai'e the boxes. There are hall boxes, at a halfpenny, 
for those who are just setting up housekeeping. Ask, and J will serve yonl” 
yclpe<l the orator, divesting himself of the ^ candlestidc, Which he bad 
been briskly polishing, and beginning to make the tour of the crowd* 

His eloquence had produced a certain effect, and in spite of the movement 
of retreat, which always tesulta in a crowd when tho moment arrives for 
putthig one’s hand Into one’s pocket, the “Bengal Powder” met with a* 
hXv sale. 

Koridot had relied upon the dispersing of the group to find his man, and 
Won aboht to )nove away when the mountebank showed him his face, and 
^ ve'oo£mhted the friend of the Indian Prlnee at none other than FbetotoT^ 
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Tli motintebank <^me slowly towards Noridijt, distributing hia boxes, ‘ and 
^giving vhangO^ wMoh be took from a fox^kin bag lianging oTOr his coat of 
mail ; and by fhe time he reached Jules^ the latter had made ready to hold 
out a silver coin in exchange for some of the marvellous powder. This 
done, he looked straight in Fortoto’s face, !ind mode him a sign that he 
wished to speak to him. 

The elegant Jules had not beeu mistaken in relying on Foi*toto’s presence 
of mind ami intelligence, for the mulatto showed no signs of surprise, and 
merely made a low bow to the generous purchaser who bad paid him so 
liberally for bis recipe for cleaning brofis candlesticks. But whmi he liad 
gone his rounds he repaii ed again to his table and said to the public, by 
way of a farewell address : “ iientleiixeii ” — this was spoken in Ins natural 

voice, ** I have the honour of iufonning such persons as may wish to see me 
tjOi-day, that they will find me, until five o’clock, at two steps from here, at 
the testaurant of Monsieur Pitois, known by its sign ‘ The famous fried fish.’ 
You can see the sign from liere, by the way,” he added, turning towards the 
Seine. 

^ As he spoke, he began to fold up his talde very quickly, and put away 
his old brasses, whUe the audience dispersed over the esplanade. 

Noridet understood his meaning, antf walked slowly towards the establish- 
ment which had been pointed out. It was an humble restaurant built 
agomst the parapet of the j^uay. The door opened on a court adorned with 
green aiboura, and the windows overlooked the river. Three o’clock had 
just struck and the place a^eared tp be deserted. There was no reason to 
fear being disturbed there in the afternoon. The spot was therefore well 
chosen for a private talk. 

Noridet wont into'tlie little garden, fanning himself with his hat as though 
he felt very warm, and seated himself under ono of the arbeurs, after 
asking for some beer. From the place he chose he was sure of jseeing the 
mouotebauk come in'. He relied upon Fortoto avoiding an interview in the 
absurd costume he now wore, and, indeed, Jules had omy been seated for a 
“ few momenta when the mulatto strode by in his fantastic garb and carrying 
bistable ; then after whispering : I am going to change my clothes and will 
be back in a <iuarter of on hour,” he vanished into the bouse. Nmidet con- 
gratulated himself upon having selected so quick-witted a fellow. And he 
realised moreover that be was punctual, for before tho quarter of an hour 
h^d ela]^ed, Fortoto re^ap^ared, having exchanged his diadem of feathers 
for a hat, his coat oi mall for a carefully brushed if somewhat worn 
frock coat, and his legginm for a pair of grey ti-ousers. He came softly into 
the arbour, and stood losing at Noridet with evident pleasure, I^e fdt a 
mneore aita^mont for Jules, whom he iiad long been in the habit of 
,^liag by his Christian name, and although his fostqr’broth&r had taken 
of him since his r^eturn to Fiunoe, he was quite ready to 
serve hinri Noridet tnerely had to glance at him to see this. jj< 

’ Hy poor Fortoto,” said he in a tone of interest, ** I hardly to 
see you dressed like Mangtn the quack* What a strange business seem 

t<>bavo<dl€sen 1” 

Tim inbuntebonk, who Was piteously twisting his hat in 
S^swered, in a timid manner. ** Wetl, you know, Monsieur 
^cannot always do what they Would pr^er to do. I never learned on^'wade ; 
ho one would take me as a workman, anywhere ; Whereas with my powder 
^ wn Bnongh to lim*’ 

' .*‘1 thou^i^ that yon had a situatiop,* 
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Fortoto eefcmcd more aod more embarrassed. ** That is irae» 

Jules, he saitl, with some hesitation, “and it was" a g'o6d one. 
the detective service, and was abont to be apminted inspector.” 

“ But they dismissed you, did they not ? What did you do ? Tell me alii 
about it,’* 

Ab, Monsieur Jules,*’ said the mountebank, with a sigh, *^it was jtfF 
my own fault ! What could I do ? People can’t help such things ! 1 fell 
in love and I didn’t go regularly to my work.” 

At this oonddentied communication, which he had foreseen, Noridet burst 
into such a hdhrty laugh that he utterly d hicpngcfte d poor Fortoto. “ You 
were in love, were you ? AVell, are you in lOve still ? *’ 

More than ever 1 ” replied the mountebank, iu a tone which indicated 


great grief. 

“ From the way you say that, I judge that your love aihiirs don’t proqpeti” 
The mulatto shook hia head. * \ - 


“ So the beauty docs not love you, eh ? ” 

“I don’t know, Monsieur Jules ; sometimes I hope, and then afterwards 
I think that I must be crazy to do so.” 

“The deuce ! This is a ‘grand passion,’ it appears. "But I shouldn’t 
think that your ‘ Bengal powder ’ would tempt your Dulcinea to set up 
Imusekeeping. Come, if 1 could get you something to do that would enab^ 
you to earn ft. good deal of money in very little time, that would perbaK 
ho^ on your little matters, eh ? ” \ 

Fortoto’s face brightened, and he said in a t»*embling voice : “Ob; hoil 
kind you are, Monsieur Jules 1 If I only hkd a little capital I would buy ^ 
business, and then I might, perliaps,' venture to ask her father to let hc^ 
niaiTy me.” ■ i 

“ So she has a father ? ” 


“ A very honest inou, lot me toll you, who has a fine position I ’* 

“Bah! has he, indeed ? ” 

“ 1 should say he had ! He is the friend of a great forei^ noblemau, 
who is a millionaire.” 


“ But who doesn’t share his millions with him, I presume ?*’ 

“No, but he confides all his business to him,” said FoiiiotO, proudly. 
There Was a moment’s silence. Noridet was thinking' hov^ to arrive at 
his pur|)osc without committing himself. He had no douot but that.Fortoto, 
urged on by the hope of money, which would enable him to marry, would 
willingly enter his service *, still, in setting him upon the track of the 
blacksmith and M. Lugos, he did not care to tell him too much. \ 

“ What is your future father-in-law’s name ? ” he asked, in order to give 
himself time to think, “ and where does the fair one live ? Come, tell me L 
Do you know that to oUiee you X feel quite ready to put on a pair, of white 
gloves and go to ask her hand for you 1 I do, indeed.'* 

The poor lover made nO haste to reply. ** Dh, if you are afraid of me 
we will say no more about it,” urged Noridet. 

“ I afraid of you, Monsieur Jules I You know very well that I’m imt. 
The girl 1 love is named Louise Bernard, and she lives at Montmartre, 
directly under my mover’s window, and her father is^ the Count d’Alcamo’s 
steward.” 

Noridet, in spite of himself, could not repress a start of mingled delight 
and snrpriso,^ Chance was serving him marvellously well. The blacksmith 
of the Rue Vanneau, whoso track he had lost, vrm kimvrii to Fortoto. 
It was now perhaps only necessary to malm the moauiobak)i talk to get at 
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M, Blit Kori^et at oace reaUsed that ho must tako great precautions 

^ ^aung with'Louiae Bernard’s iover. To propose to him to spy upon bis 
future father-indaw would bo useless, assuredly ; it would 1^ wiser to 
4jcy confidence by pretending to be greatly Interested in ilia 

4(^W aiafrs. 

Goriie now, my poor Fortoto,” said Jules, in a tone of the most affec- 
interest, ** f ask nothing better than to serve you, but you must 
edt^ain more clearly, A young girl who lives all alone at .Mont- 

miui^e, w^ebor father is taking charge of a nobleman’s establishment, t^t’s 
Bomeibing I do not altogether understand, and 1 am afraid that yonlhavo 
ma^ «omo mistalco somewhere. 

"There is no dan^r of that, Monsieur Jules. Louise is a virtuous g|:l, 
and if slie does not Uve with her father it is because Monsieur Bernard is 
Obliged to follow the count, ^ho travels a good deal. 

" (3h ! I see,” said '^oridet, with affected indifference ; " the count is a 
foreigner, you say t *’ 

" An Italian, I believe. He has a great deal of property in Sicily, aiul is 
only, here for a time.’’ 

he puts^ somewhere in Faris, 1 suppose ! ” 

** Ifes, he always puts up at the Grand Hdtel.” 

** And is he coming there soon ?** asked Noridet, making a mental note of 
fill the information thus acquired. 

*‘He has been here since last week, and Monsieur Bernard coinos every 
day. to Montmartre. That’s why I can only see Louise from afar, for I 
dou’^fc dare to show myself to her father,” sighed Fortoto. 

All this seems to me very coufbB^,” said Noridet, shaking his head ; 
know n great many p<^Ie, and I can, perhaps, find some way of 
obtaining an introduction to this count — what did you say his name was ? ” 

* * Count d’Alcamo. ” 

** AB right. I will make inquiries, and if his steward isn’t too lofty an 
ludividuai to accept you as a soti-in-Iaw, I will help you with all my lieart. 
'Your mother, Aurora, hSa some money, you know.^’ 

My mother W’on’t have anything to say to mo since Host my situation.” 

"I will undertake to reconcile you both, but in the meantime tell me a 
little about how you became acquainted watli this young girl. In order to 
her father to let her marry you, I must at least know how far your 
pourtship has progressed.” 

heart beat fast, and ho began his story in a trembling voice : 

You see. Monsieur Jules, it all commenced a year ago. When I was not 
X WSA with my mother, and one day when I was looking out of 
the window I saw Louise on her terrace. It was just as though something 
had heart, and I stared at her so stupidly that she burst 

OUtTaUghing. But that made no differcaice to me. As soon as I could got 
away from the prefecture I used to go to Montmartre and win- 

dow, She did not laugh any more, only whenever she. sa,w me she went 
bpife bet room*’* 

not easily discouraged, it appears,” said Noridet, smiling. 

' ” K<h Monsieur Jules, but for a long time I didn’t dare to speak to^er, I 
•assijroyou,” 

** Tea me how you did so at lost. You did not declare your love fern 
4ui^ta’s window^ I presume ? ” , 

* « I knety that she was fond of ffowci^j^so ^bought the best that I coold 

Bud at'thc Madelelofi markot. All my money went that way, and I handed 
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niy ilower-pota to the doorkeeper’s wi£© tp give 

Berilard, telling hPr th^t tjjey came from ker mtber/*^ * _ ^ 

“ You knew heriiamo, then ? ” ’ 

Oh, that I found out by inquiry, you see I Being in the police Service,'' 
it was easy enough for me to make the neighbours talk. But my plan di^s? 
not long succeed. Louise U'cnt past the (^dteau Eougo every evening" as 
sho carried her work home, and I took good care to be there as she came by, 
One evening She stopped directly before me, and said in an angry way that 
cut me to thp , heart : it is you who keep sending me flowers, you pan 

take them back froin the doorkeeper,* I could not find a word to repl}^ 
she left me there. I saw her tripping along the boulevard, and I didn’t 
jefen dare to follow her. But I had a stroke of good luck, and no mistake n 
*Slio had scarcely gone ten paces W'hen sh^jbll .j n^with a lot of good^for^ 
notliii\g fellows who had ])een dining at thebarrifere, and who began^to in- 
sult her. Ah 1 it didn’t take me Tong to settle them. ‘ I upset two or 
three, and the rest made off. I got a blow in the chest from one man’s 
fiat, and a knock on the head from another man’s cane, but Louise 
thanked mo in so kind a tone, that I did no t g jve al l, th^t a thnug hk” 

“ Do you know* that your love afmir began liko love a^irs nsnaJly begin 
in novels ? It’s very roinautio, and I suppose that your heroism was re- 
warded?” ^ 

“Ever ttiice that evening,” mournfully resumed Fortoto, “Loubshas 
allowed me to wait for her at tlm same place, and to send her some flowers. 
ITiat is all I have gained as yet.” ^ 

“ What 1 haven’t you over proposed marriage to her?” 

Oh, yes, but I was embarrassed, because I did noli wish her to know that 
I belonged to the police, so I had to tetl her no end of fibs. I saw very 
well that she liked me a little, but that she would never aecept ^ 
suitor until she was sure of my real position, and for that reason I 
soiTy when I was dismissed.” 

“ How do you manage to hide from her that you play Jhe mountebank 
every day near the bridge of AusterlitS ?” 

“Ah ! that’s what troubles me 1 If ^ver Louise knew that I^wna a 
quack in the day-time, and a super at night-time, at the FautaiSies Co- 
jjiiqiics, I should never venture to speak to her again.” 

‘ ‘ Then, my poor Fortoto, I Chink that you would do b«3t to accept what 
I have to propose to you.’* 

“ Oh, whatever you please, Monsieur Jules, so that I can only offer her a 
respectable home.” ' . ^ 

“ WeM, then, here is what I offer you in two words, I wish to have 
exact information about a certain person, and 1 shall employ you to obtain 
it for me. If you succeed, you shall have ten thousiuid francs for 
yourself.” ’ , , 

“ Ten thousand francs I Why, with that I could set up an agency, a 
private in(juiry office, and I should make a fortune.” 

** A capital idea, and it will depend entirely upon yourself. Mcanwhiloi 
as you cannot keep on selling * Bengal powder,* I will give yon a hve-hun* 
dredffrano note every month until you find my man for me.” - 

“ Be easy. If he is in Paris I shall find him.’* * * 

“ Good,! when will you begin ? The sooner the better,” 

“To-morrow, if you like, Monsieur Jules, for this evening, you t 
have to be on the stage at the Fautaisies Comiq^uca, and X haven’t warned^ ^ 
the manager about leaving yet.” ^ 
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!, Ji forgot that ^ou trere a i^uper. Do as you please ; you 
%us^*t'in^s going to tlw) theati?o/’ t ^ 

** JSTo, indec<l, lot tli^re is a nrst performance fco-tiight, and every scat in 
the hoists, e is engaged ; oven the Cbmit d'Alcatno has a box. Monsieur Ber- 
i^ld Lotiiao 80 . But 1 shatl narn the manager this evening that 1 
have found something elso to do» and if yon like» Monsieur Jules, I will go 
.to Bc© you to-morrow.” 

“Count d’Aicamo,’* ^id Noridet, “your future father-in-law*a em- 
ployer?” . . .. 

“ .ondpOrhapB Monweur B<n‘nard will come at the end of the per- 
to take his^ordera in his box. Fortunately, he won’t know me,^f 
tfo see^ me on the stage. ” 

„ IffOrhiet said nothing, but reflected^ The chance thus offered him seemed 
too good to he neglected. To aoe the smith of the Kue Vannean and the 
strhngeb he served, together, would perhaps yield an advantageous result. 
HoweveE, he disliked showing himself publicly at a theatre. His 
rnmuming was too recent, and bo wished to see without being seen 

“ Could you takje me into the el^ with yon ? ” asked he, 

“What t Monsieur Jules, ^vouM you like to co? Well, I don’t know. 
The wdinou at tlioiatage door isn’t very obliging. ” 

Bah r with two louis 1 can go in anywhere : and once in, FH inann^e 
the rest,” 

“ Well,, then, all right. I should he glad to show yon lonisc’s father.” 
And 1 shall bo glad to see him and bis master, said Novidet, with a 
smile* the sense of which FoiidtO nuturany faileil to understand. 


IX. 

That same evening, at about eight o’clock, the usually dulMooking front- 
age of ;tiie J'antaisies Corah^ues bhuaed with light. There were luminous 
fasten]^ of gas jets on the eoVuices, and over the door the name of the new 
piece shone in letters of fire. The public of the pit and galleries-— that 
public which does not to wait outside for admission— had on this 

■occa^on arrived early, and the more stylish spectators w'cre coming in. 
Brou||[l:mms dashed at a fast trot among the bystanders near the door, and 
dandiee in dress-coais emerged from ^em. From time to time, even, an 
eigh&spnng c^image, with coachman and footman whose hair was powdered, 
drew Up r^jesticaUy before the entrance of tlie theatre, and light 'dresses, 
i|owers*;and diamonds darted By, shining for au instant in the glare of the 

' pitUt irear the Chateau d’Eau, and especially intended for tlie amusement 
of ih;^ populm? ^nartor, the Fantaisies Coiniq^uos had never attracted so 
fashionable a Urowd hefjQcc', It is true that the director collected a 
artistes with charming fibres, and these ladies’ admirers 
ahmewoold have sufficed to fill the auditorium. 

. The piece did not 'ofier any attraction from a literary point of view ; -but, 
tinder the pretext of its being an extra^:aganza, there was to be a fine ex-^ 
hlhition of shoulders and aukles, and the names of the least important even 
of the feminine supers were known in the gay world. Besides, the larger 
,tficat;tcs had not yet set their winter plays on the boards,;. and the autunm 
races had brought to Baris ainimberof “fast livens^,,” who Wer'O {piite disposed 
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au»g game iu the proytiKjeg. (THe time 

ohofion for such a piece, indeed Uio “ Golden^Scarabee ” Wftg to be pre^i^tcd 
under favourable circunistancee. , t 

Behind the theatre, in tlie narrow lane where the atago^door wJto tojp^ 
found, there was as great a crush as in front, and the doorkeeper 
of trouble to prevent indiscreet admirers fi*oin pushing their “way in, 
Koridet, however— thanks to his two lonis, i-athev l^tt to Fortotp’s efforts 
— succeeded in appeasing the Cferberus, and nutde his way through the doth 
labyrinth (ff passages and stairoiii^s which led to the stage, Heuc the 
ground grew familiar to him. ffhi;ha^sud$ciently run abCnt the diiis to 
have several acquaintances among. Ifih woihbn> and his appearance was 
hailed at once by two or thr^ young'** scatdbees ** whom ha had often mot 
at supper at the Caf6 Anglais, ^ ^ 

It is J ules 1 It is Monsieur' c?s Noridet I He haa jusfc nottkb ihtO ^ree 
millions!” 

Such were the wonls which flew from one pretty moiith to anotjhef^ and 
reached the lessee’s ears. This important personage was strotting Up and 
down tlio stage with an air of concern, apd was just about to tell tM etago- 
manager to have Noridofc turned -out; But n’mlIlionaire*is always « man of 
importance in the eyes of a manager, and the lessee of the Fantaisics 
Gomiques suddenly quieted himself, on learning that the intruder was a rich 
capitalistic He foresaw a time when this enlightened patroh of art miclit 
help him with a pile of cash perhaps,' ima so he welcomed with*pcrfcct 
politeness. ’ ’ ' ^ 4 

Moreover, tlie heir would not have been embarrassed to ftijid a pretext for 
his presence. Everybody round alwiit thought that he had come to take a 
close look at some one of the fair stars of the stage, and this Idea caused 
great excitement in the dressing-rooms. Noridet took good care not to 
undeceive anyone, and to serve his purpose the better, he even conde- 
scended to address a few oommon-plaee remarks of a gatiaut chknicter to 
the damsels who were chattering in the slip®- he^aidtu^i: iN# ai|tht of 
his aim, and, after having coiMpliinantod the hi^nager br^uiaut 

success he was about to haVe, he applied his eye to a the curtain, 

and began to examine the spectatoie. * ^ . 

The auditorium was full U’om pit t<>,galleryioaBd Eor- 

toto had not deceived him, for the evening promised' td be h» 
one. ‘ ' 

'In the front row of tlie stalls, young Alfred Brossin was eatbibitini|[ hie long 
neck and narrow chest, which, with his white shirt-front, lent him some- 
what of the appearance of a goose. He wriggled in his seat, and kept pull- 
ing down his cuffs, settling his tie, and turning freq^uently towards the house, 
in order that his acquaintances of both sexes might be sure tliat he was 
there. On liis left, the handsome Verconoey, much calmer, but visibly 
anxious not to crease his clothes, fixed all his attention \i|^n a prosceniu in 
box, in which two women displayed themselves, th§fe' dresses, with 
extravagant trains, having with difficulty been ga^ere^ into so small' a 
space. - . - , 

Koridet recognised, not without sttrpriw, that these women 
Bardness Brossni and her daughter, and he even remarked some sigiuficaiit 
glatlhes exchanged bctivceii the barom^ and her squ’s /elegant, friend, Ver- 
goaoey. Mademoiselle Henrietta appeared to bo abi^bed in the 'c^ten|p 
plation of some remarkably eonaphmot® dresseS which were to be’ in 
the othcj boxes, and the grave l>aron, seated behind his wife, turned his 
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operft'glasw^persiatotly on , the ptosconium box exactly oppoeltl? bis 

“ OW5H. 

' This box waa divided into two compartments. One of these was poefii^ 
the beautiful Imp^ria, who wore a dress cut extremely Ibw^^hs'a^ 
tallow a full view of ntr ehanps ; she fairly glittered with (liaiiiwuds. 
"the other eompai’tinont was not yet occupied, and Koridet conjectured that 
it might be intended for Count tVAlcamo. While ho w'aa thus revie-wiin^ 
the pec^le in the auditorium, he suddenly felt some one softly pufl hie 
' slei^Yp, and, on turning round, ho ^orfcoto,> * > , 

The mulatto had found time to euaUge Ixis costume, and now appeared 
rigged out with huge wings of painted pasteboard, artificial legs, and gigantic 
horns. Fortoto’s complexion had won him the honour of reproscntiiJg the 
, bla kest trf insects, and Noridet could not refrain from laughing at seeing 
his^ostor-broljicr transformed into a stag-beetle. 

- ‘*I>onVI look funny. Monsieur Jules? ” said the poor fellow, movirfg hia 
fetors by means of striuga which he skilfully drew w'ith his iingcr tips. 

You arc superb, and if your sweetheart could only sec you, she — ” 

** Oh I Monaieiu^ Jules,” interrupted Fortoto, “don’t say thi^t, I pray, 
Louise won’t see me, since, thanks to you, this is the last time I fthall lie 
obliged to appear. It ia bad enough to be forced to do so before licr 
father. It seems to me as though ho might notice mo and recognise me 
aftiward.” '• 

“Her father, Monsieur Bernard ? If ho ia here you must point him out 
to me.” 

*^*He ia not here yet ; there is no one in tlie box. It’s the proscenium 
one on the left side there, the compartment next to where that brunette 
aits', the woman who shines as though she had a sun on her head.” 

“Good !” muttered Noridet, applying his eye to the peep-hole in the 
curtain. I am in a good place for seeing him.” 

“ Oh 1 ril tell you when he arrives, or if I’m on the stage I’ll make you 
tf sign.” 

' Now then, clear off, all of you!” suddenly cned the stage-manager, 
h^tlindiehing the stick -udth w'bicli he had provided himself to give the thi*ee 
Qouventidual taps. This move put a stop to the couversation. 

Thesi^vbeptle quickly disappeared behind the scenery in tlie rear of the 
Btage» ana JToridefWcnt on tiptoe to the slips on the right sidu, near the 
empty box., There, leaning against a pasteboaid tree, and Iddden by the 
beluiotk the. firemen on duty, lie w'as in the best possible position for 
watching M. d'Alcamo’a box without being seen, and ho made ready to ob- 
serve everything which might Uke place in the auditorium. 

The oFcfiestra finished playing the overture, whereupon the curtain rose 
and displayed a scene professiuc to repr^ent the “ Insect Kingdom,” and 
the act began by a chorus of male beetles. The piece had nO literary merit 
whatever, being quite on a par with most popular exti-avaganzas. Ncridet 
was liatcuiug afently t<i an air *suug by the “ Queen of tiio Merths,” who, 
OU making her entrance, had been greatly applauded by a group o^ geutle- 
meu with low-cut waistcoats, when a sound of much neater interest to 
lvin> attrocteil his attention. The door of the rinocoupi^ box had opened 
with thU noise especially reserved, it would seem, for clistiuguished airivals, 
and a man dressed ia block began to raise the screens and arrangd the 
.*eats. Noridet recognised this man at once. It was the Rue Vmmeau 
* bladcsmith, the father of the Montmarti*e “ giisette,” transformed into the 
steward of a noble household, with white gloves on his hands and a serious 
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look on his face, like that of an individual who realizes the ifnportaftsgg^ 
his wBition. • . 

Noridet stared at tliis problematical being who, perhap's, held the kcjy b 
the mysteries which he was so anxious to solve, and suddenly he saw th< 
steward stand aside to admit a personage who could only be his m a s to 
Indeed^ a man of lofty stature could be seen in the darkened box, sdKnni 
himself in a Icisiu-ely manner, with his back to the stage while he arrangee 
his opera-glass. Noridet could as yet only distinguish his black hair anr 
broad forehead, and he was concentrating all his attention upon his broWj 
when suddenly the box screen was lowered and the stranger appeared ir 
the fun light. / ' 

Noridet had only just time to draw back into the slips. He had juSt re- 
cognised Count d’^camo. The groat Italian nobleman was none.othai 
than M. Lugos. . 

The mystery was being cleared up, and Noridet might, u^ithout boasting, 
flatter liimselr that luck was decidedly in his favourl Ho was now sure 
that M. Lugos played more than one part, and it did not seem very difliculi 
to unravel the tangled tlircad of his complex personality. If, as seemed 
almost certain, M. Bernard was the Confldant of thii^ pretended COunt 
d’Alcamo, the proofs of Noridet*s crime and the copy of the will were 
bahly in his hands. So it was only necessary to rob him of these dooutnenta 
either by,^iiinning or by sheer force. 

When once he, Noridet, hod gaine<l possession of these dangerous papcis, 
he meant to get rid of M. Lugos in some way or other. Before aught else, 
it was important for him to hide^ himself ; so he left this part of wc aliM, 
wheie he might eventually bo espied by the stranger. Ha\ mggnne Jwundtiie 
stage, passing behind the scenery in the rear, he stationed himself in the 
slips on the same sjde as M. Lugos. By following this course, he was 
no longer to be seen by his enemy ; but the advantage of this new position 
was neutralized by the fact that, on his own side, he lost si^ht of his foe. The 
manager, who had not forgotten Noridet, whom he hoj)rd to sectue uS ^ 
partner, now relieved him of his difficulties by oflToring lmn*pll|^ in Iwi 
own box, which overlooked the stage within the curtain., Netidct* hi(J 
already remarked that this nook — ^a very uncomfortable the 

box occupied by M. Lugos, so he immediately accept 
manager installed him in this retreat, with all sorts of 
jn-otestations, and then went off to attend to his bumns^jloutd^ 
young millionaire to himself. - ^ 

Merely a flimsy partition now separated Noridet froi^ 
wished to spy upon, and lio resolved to begin doing so. Hte tJUnk tff 
keep in the rear of the box, which was very dark, and ho etiutusiug 

both with his hands and eyes the fiamle wood-work -w hith prcicuted him 
from seeing and hearing M. Lugos. This time again chance served him. 

The proscenium-box communicated with the manager’s nook by a small 
door hidden in the wood-work, and, on careful examination, Noridet ende<l 
by discovering a narrow slit which might bp used os a means both for 
observation and bearing. Ho could, without leaving his diair, apply his 
eye or fear to it, and as the nook he occupied was Somewhat above the 
level of the stranger’s Ik)x, there was no fear of his being seen himself. * ‘ 
He began by looking. The Count d’Alcamo h.ad laia down his oiiem- 
glass, after glancing round the theatre, and was reading a letter with great 
attention. As for M. Bernard, he had probably gone to wait in the lobbj^ 
till his employer needed him. At least Noridet only saw' the G reck profile of 
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^^o'^olselle Impf^ria, who did not scorn to lean forwm from time to time, 
no doubt in view 9! attracting the noble Italian's attention. 

Tlie first act was about to come to an end. Mademoiselle Argentine, 
who represented the chief insect of this fantastic kin^om» had just begun 
very much out of tune, a verse cbuched in infamous doggerel, and 
set to abominable music 

** Tm the Scarabee bright, 

And I glitter by night, 

Ob t the ^lueen of the insects am I ; 

And It is such a sight— 

It nonplusses you quite, 

When I open my pinions to fly T' 


Thus sung the leading lady of the Fantaisies, and young Alfred, overcome 
vdth ai:1miration, leant back in his stall, and punctuated t)\e last lines of 
this remarkable effusion by enthusiastic stamping. He, indeed, applauded 
with his voice, his hands, his feet, and his canc, while the handsome 
Vet^goncey contented himself with expressing his admiration with the tips 
of his white-gloved fingers. 

Argentine worecn her ears the diamonds which had cost M. Brossin’s 
heir so dear, but she paid very little attention to her foolish admirer, and 
turned all the fire of her eyes upon the|>roscenium-box occupied by Count 
d’Alcamo, who, however, appeared to pay no attention to her ghnices. 

The ^curtain fell a moment later^ Si»»Noridet, who had not left' his post, 
now saw Lugos bowing in tUb Erection of the Brossins' box. Soon 
afterwat^ the door opened noisily/ and Baron Brossin entered. 

Koridetit attention increased, amt he applied his ear to the slit in the 
wood-woi-la 


Well l^titej^dear count/’ said Brossin, in that tone at once familiar 
and self^hiltfortant, to which parvenus are so atldicted, “ have you had any 
news Jslcdy ? ” 

, Ali goe^ well,” replied Count d’Alcamo, in a slightly disdainful tone, 
f bat^ good news to tell you.” 

** affair ? ” 

not probably care to take Imp^ria into the secrets 
made a sign to the count to lower his voice, and'" 
partition, behind which Noridet was listening. This 
to hear what was said all the more distinctly. ^ 
mr a concession has some chance of sneoess, then ? ” 

granted. I received official news to that effect this 

Ah, my dear count,” said Brossin, enthusiastically, ** how can I thank 


you ? ” 

“ There is no occasion for thanks, since I share the profits. I soon hope 
to double the million which I have placed in your hands.” 

“ Double, my dear friend ! triple is what you ought to say. I will ex- 

E lain a little practical combination to you ; you will see how I understand 
uainess. But we will talk it all over at Monville, for the baroness fully 
relies upon your coming, and your room is ready at the chflteau.” 

Indeed I I have very little time at my disposal. Besides, baron, I am 
here, as you know, on a secret mission, and I avoid society,” 

' ** Blit fjhere will be nobody to visit us. Two or three petty squires, the 
lords of a few acres, who don’t amount to much. Then there will be MouSieur 
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dt Noriilet, a cnarming young man who has just ootne injjo throe 

and who, between ourselves, would be just the husbgind for Honriette* 

That ia all,” 

♦‘Ah, indeed 1 Well, I will join you there, but for three or four days 
only, at the utmost. Meanwhile, baron, I must go to pay my resp^tO'^'co 
the ladies.” -Saying this, the Count d’Alcamo rose and left the box with 
M. Brossin, who, on his way, favoured the beautiful Imp(3ria with a gesture 
of friendly patronage. 

Noridet was decidedly in luck. He had obtained more information in , 
five minuses than ho had secured in a month. He no longer wandered 
I aphazard along the perilous road upon w^hich his crime had placed him, 
and a definite plan W'as now maturing in hia brain, over-excited by a sense 
of danger. The count w'as about to repair to the chateau of Monville, 
leaving M. Bernard in Paris to watch over the proofs he hold against him — * 
Noridet. The latter immediately made up his mind. 

“ While you are in Normandy,” he muttered to himself, I will ^et the 
better of your hireling ; as soon as I have destroyed the papers I will join 
you at Brossin ’s, and then, Monsieur l 4 Ugos, we will have it out between us.” 

This project was defective in one respect. It was by *o means impossible 
for Jules to rid himself of M. Beimprd first, and of his master afterwards, 
but it w'aa necessary in the firfl| place to discover whcie the terrible 
docunienisi^cre deposited. To ascertain that, Noridet relied to 'koine ex- 
tent upon chance and also upon his -own acumen. Time was passing, but 
he had at least twenty-four hours him to prepare his plans. He once 
more began watching and listening. The count came back to his box, and 
M. Bernard with him. Huring the stranger^s absence Imp^da had left her 
seat, cither because she also had a visit to pay among the audience, or be- 
cause she found the performance tirCsothe. M, Lugos was therefore able 
to speak with hia steward without being overheard by her. 

Noridet redoubled hia attention. 

“Pierre, there is some news,” said the foreigner, in a tone of fiiendly 
familiarity. 

“ What ia it, sir, pray ? ” > ‘ 

“lam going to-morrow to Normandy with the Brossin family.' must 
be so. I want to watch that rascal, Noridet, closely, t have reats^na for 
fearing that he -will escape me.” 

“Pray, be careful, sir,” said Bernard, shaking his hcad.'V* " ^ I' i 
“ Don't be afraid, Pierre; I shall take my precautions. Besidnsj t shal\ 
take you with me.” . y 

“ I, sir ? But the papers, the papers 1 ” now rejoined the steward* 

“We sha’n’t be absent for more than three days, and how can you suppose 
that any one would think of looking for the papers in the hiding-place 
you have devised.” 

“ The fact is that to discover them at my workshop in the Eue Vanneau, 
and under my anvil would need positive sorcery. Besides, it would be 
necessary to lift a ton’s weight, and remove the tiles besides. ” 

“ Yes ; it is absolutely impossible for Noridet to do tliat,atid, besides, he 
can have no suspicion in that quarter. I tell you of our departure now, ju 
order that you may bid your daughter good-bye to-night.” 

“I, think we had better take the j^pei’S with us, sir,” said Bernard, 
scratching his ear. ^ 

“ No, no j with Monsmiir Noridet in the same house, it would, on the ^ 
contrary, be very imprudent. I prefer to leave them under your anvil.” 
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are right, air ; besides, I have an idea of my own as 
an additional pfi^utiou. ” . 

“Very weU| Pierre, it is nnderatood ; but you have noije too much time, 
my fnend. Oo and attend to what you have to do, and oome to me early 
'^oti^aprrow, at the Grand 

The steward bowed respectfully, and retired. The curtain rose again, 
and the Count d’Alcamo quietly took up his opera-glass. 

Noridet hod not lost a word of the conversation, and he did not need to 
learn any more. He left the manager’s box and darted into J;he slips in 
search of^Fortoto, but the latter was on the stage— still dressed os a stag- 
beetle, and leading n trocm of frightful- looking coleoptera in an assault 
upon the “ Palace of the Butterflies,” defended by a swarm of charming 
bees. Noridet was obliged to wait for the end of the encounter, but when 
the aidants had been put to flight, ho accosted the mulatto, and said to 
liim in a low tone ; “lam going. Make haste to finish, and meet me. I 
have something to say to you.” 

“ There are still seven scenes to come, and I don’t know whether I 
shall be allowed to leave before the caul.” 

“ Bo the beat you can, and try not to m<ake mo wait too long.” 

** Is it so very pressing, Monsieur Julea? ” 

Very pressing indeed, and if you wish to earn the money you need to 
set up housekeeping, you ought not to lose a moment.” 

“Oh, in that case,’’ exclaimed Fortoto, “ the manager may cl6 the best 
he can. I have already told him that I should leave him this vciy 
evening. For my own part, I have only to figure in the scene of the 
* Invasion of the Cockehafei’S,’ and the great transformation. I will hand 
over my costume to a fellow who is dying to get my place, and they may 
all get out of the scrape os best they can. The ‘ invasion ’ will be badly 
conducted, but the dandies will like it just as well ; they come here for 
the girls, and not for us fellows.” 

. “Allxight 1 where will you meet me? ” 

“ In ten minutes’ time I will be at the Oaf6 Oscar, at the corner of the 
boulevard.” 

Noridet slipped out through the battalion of womens who were waiting 
in the slips to make their entrance, and succeeded in retrehing the stage- 
door again, after running the fire of several pairs of bewitching eyes, winch 
he did not notice. 

As soon as he had set foot in the street, his ideas became strangely ch ar. 
He grasped not only the general features, but the smallest details of tlie 
task he was about to undertake. For the first time, chance ^vo him an 
advantage over -M. Lugos ; for the first time this execrated foe, vvlio had 
always guessed Kdridet^ intentions in advance, had exposed his own plans. 
It was the time nowi if ever, to run every risk to gain everything. He 
went slow'ly along the Boulevard du Tempje, and soon found the somewhat 
gloomy Caf^ Oscar. This establishment was full of ill-clad ctistoniers, 
including numerous auliers from minpr theatres. As Noridet thought it 
immudent to sKoW himeelf there with Fortoto, he contented himself with 
walking up and down thn, pavement in front. 

The mulatto soon appeai'ed. Ho had donned plain clothes, and came 
quickly along like a man who is gladdened. by some happy pjospect. 
Noridet went towards him, and without allowing him time to question 
' him, took his arm and drew him towards tlie Place du Chfitcan d’Fau. 
The wind had risen and was sweeping the dry leaves along ; a fall of ruin 
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fieomcfl likely, and there were bnt few passers-by, so \hat the spat W'as 
well chosen for a private cliat. Noridet, who had all J/be ^naliti^V'of a 
conspiratoPj glanced around liim, selected a doable sat down on one 

side of it, and told Fortoto to install himself on the opposite aide. Aurora’s 
son, as an cx -police agent, readily understood tho reason of tliis precaution. 
Tlicy could see whatever persons might approach on cither side, 
accordingly. 

** I told you before,” began Noridet, without further preamble, “ that I 
wished to have some information about a certain person, and that I would 
give j'’OU ton thousand francs if you w'onld obtain it for me,” , 

“That is too much money, Monsieur Jules and if it were not on 
account of Ijouiao, I can assure you that I should be only too glad to serve 
you without payment, ” 

‘’’Too much ! You don’t know what you arc saying, ray poor P’ortoto, 
for I haven’t yet explained anything to you, Don’t protest before you* 
know what I want.” 

“I don’t care if I have to risk my life, as it concerns you, and-—” 

“ Louise Bernard ? 1 don’t doubt that,” replied Noridet, smiling ; “ bnt 
there is no risk of life involved. I only require experience and skill sueli 
as you possess.” • 

As for that, Monsieur Jules, you may rely upon me. I am well known 
in the ‘force,’ and for watching a house, making a doorkeeper talk, or 
tracking:**^ one, I haven’t my equal.” 

“ It isn’t that which you will have to do.” 

“ I thought that you wanted information,” said Fortoto, much surprised. 

“ Yes, but I have the information now.” 

“Then you don’t need me, Monsieur Jules ” said Fortoto, veiy 
anxiously, 

“ More than ever, on the contrary. I have the information : that is,. I 
know where it can he got at,” 

“ Then you want — 

“I want you to take some papers containing it from the spot where they 
are concealed in a certain house. I must have them as soon as possible,” 

“ Indeed,” stammered tho mulatto, “but how can I take them away? 
Is tile house occupied ? ” 

“I will tell you where they are,” said Noridet, pretending not to 
understand the reason of Fortoto’s hesitation. 

“ So I must go ill at night, and force — ” 

“ Ah, yes ! ‘ burglary,’ ‘ scaling walls at niglit-time,’ and all that sort of 
thing. You know tho law, and you are afraid of committing yourself. I 
liave nothing to say to all these scruples, and if you think that I intend 
to I'ibk being sent to the galleys in your company, let us say no more. 1 
shall easily tiiid some one not so stupid as yourself.” 

“ Excuse me, Monsieur Jules, excuse me,” said poor Fortoto, whoso 
head was beginning to whirl. “I must be crazy, for 1 am quite sure thac 
you don’t wish me to commit a crime. ” 

“I will take pity on your perplexity, and explain my rerisoiis to you. 
Accept or refuse, when you have beard mo, l>ut let us finish W'ilh tlie 
matter at once.” 

Fortoto listened attentively, 

“ two words,” continued Noridet, “tho thing is this: I have an 
ouemy— a pow-erfiil enemy — who piirsura me and mine with his hatred^ 
He has succeeded in stealing some papers from mo which eomproraise my 
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fathw-rwho brought you up aad educated you, as you remember, Fortoto — 
audrife intends m.iking use of tbcm to injure me seriously, I may as well 
tell you exactly |iow. His object in all this is to broal? my marriage 
with a person I am greatly attached to.” " 

‘*He must be an abominable scoundiel,” said Foi-toto, in all simplicity. 

indeed ; that is the very word that suite him,” quietly 
replied Noridet. “Now, as regards these papers which ho has stolen 
from me I have a rigjit, I flatter myself, to secure possession of them by all 
possible means, and 1 beg of you to believe that if I could do it myself I 
wouldn’t apply to you, but simply kill the scoundrel. However, I should 
not like to give rise to scandal which would damage my reputation.” 

, “ I should kill him also if I were in your place,” cried Fortoto, carried 
away by his foster-brother’s eloquence. 

“ There is no need of tliat. It will be quite enough for me to get 
possession of my papers again. Now, will you help me or not ? ” 

“ Tes, a thousand times yes. Monsieur Jules I ” 

** I bogin by giving you my word of honour that no money is concealed 
at the place wiere I wish to send you ; there are only some documents. 
Your honesty runs no risk.” 

“I believe youj* Monsieur Jules, I believe yon,” said the urfortunate 
Fortoto, carried away by these deceitful words and flne phrases. 

^♦Then we agree, and I can speak plainly,” said Noridet, with great 
seriousness. 

would go to the infemaj regions after the papers, if need be,” said 
Fortoto, who was trying to work himself into a state of enthusiasm so as 
to forget the waming.s of his conscience. 

“There is no need of going so great a distance,” said Noridet. “ You 
luLve only to go to the Rue Vanneau, at the comer of the Rue de 8^}\Tes.” 

After makhig this statement in an off-hand manner, Noridet stopped 
short and looked his foster-brother straight in the face. 

The moment was a critical one. Everything depended upon whether 
Fortoto was ignorant of M. Bernard’s complex personality and where his 
workshop was located. Perhaps Jjouise herself, the daughter of the pro- 
blematical steward, knew nothing of all this ; and if, indeed, her father 
had told her anything concerning it, it was probable that she had kept 
it to herself. Still despite all Noridet’s reasoning to this effect, he 
might, of course, bo mistaken, and he felt anxious for a moment as he 
luontionod the Rnc Vanneau. But Fortoto had not stirred, and his face 
did not express either surprise or curiosity. Ho merely said quietly : 
“ I know that part of Paris as well as I do the ‘ slips ’ at the Fantaisies.” 

“Then you must know Avherethe house is. It is entered by a dark pass- 
age with a little yard on the right ; there is no doorkeeper, but a little bJftck- 
smith’a workshop at the otliev end.” 

“ I know it. I have often gone in tJmre when it rained. The passage is 
always opeu. ” 

“Yes, it' is always open, and you can easily get in without being noticed. 
You SCO, my dear follow, that there is no?‘ burglary,* or scaling walls,' or 
‘ breaking in ’ about this. The only man who works in the shop will bo 
absent for three or four days, so tiiat the building cannot be qualified as 
‘occupied.’ ” 

“ The papers are in the smith’s workshop, then ? ” ^ 

“ Yos ; and the place isn’t ))adly chosen, for I should never have gone 
'"there in search of my papers, had I uot received certain information ; liow- 
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ever, I am at present positively sure that they are thefe. This is ,what 
you must do : In tlie first place, wait till you receive a leftor from me.*' 

Are yon going away ? *’ I 

“ Yes, I am going to-morrow to Baron Brosain’s place in the country, the 
Ch&teau of Monville, near Dieppe, where 1 shall stay a week. Can you 
remember the address ? ” ^ 

“ It is part of my business to have a good memory, you know.” . - 
“ You must wait here for my orders. I will send thorn by telegrattf, and 
we will agree how to write so as to understand one another without letting 
anyone else "into the secret.’* 

“That is a wise precaution.” 

“ For instance, 1 will telegraph to you : * Begin the vintage at Cheyreusc.’ 
On the evening after you receive my telegram this is what you will have to 
do : You must slip into the passage at dusk, and hide behind the lioavds in , 
the yard until night. When you think tlie opportunity favourable, you 
must open the wmdow of the shop — an easy matter — and go in. YoP will 
find no Mle. I’ll answer for that, and you won’t require any light. Take 
a pair of pincers and a short iron bar with you. The anvil is in the middle 
of the workshop. You can raise it with your bar, and when you have done 
so loosen tlie tiles undeineath. The pfipers are under thefti. Y ou must take 
them out, replace the tiles and the anvil, and then you can get out as 
casil}’" as you will got in. ” 

“ WhafSfii I to do with the papers when I have secured possession of 
them ? ” asked Fortoto. 

** You must go to a telegraph office, without losing a moment, and send 
me a telegram saying : * liie vintage is jitst over.’ ’* 


X. 

The Chateau of Monville was formeily a feudal castle, with turrets, loop- 
holes, a drawbridge, and a moat. It was the cradle of an old Norman 
family, the elder branch of which followed William the Conqueror to 
England ; while the younger branch remained in France and gradually 
declined after the eleventh century, finally falling from its high station. 
Kuined by the perpetual wars of the Nornmn dukes, the Monvilles 
lost both their property and their rank. Richelieu gave them a final blow « 
by demolishing the ramparts of the chilteau, and if the Revolution of 1789 
did not take away either their lands or their pri\ iloges it was ^cause the 
Monvilles had become petty farmers for many years already. The last of the 
name, careless of his ancestry, set off bravely as a volunteer during the 
first Republic, went through all the wars of the Empire, and returned, 
after the battle of Waterloo, to live on the little farm belonging to his 
father. 

But though families pass away, lands remain, and the lordly domain of 
Monville h^ found a purchaser towards the end of the reign of l/3uis XV. 
A business man who had become rich bought the forest, together with the 
ruined manor, and, charmed by the beauty of the site, raised between the 
woods and the sea a beautiful chateau, which in its turn had many vicissi- 
tudes. It passed successively through the hands of an opera-dancer, an 
army-contractor, and a calico manufacturer, and finally became the pro- 
perty of Baron Brossin, who paid half a million fiancs for it, enlarged it^ 
and embellished it considerably. He went there every autumn, and, being 
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a candidate for tte noighboiiring constituency he had to receive a deal of 
ooMapauy, to tlue^roat cloliglit of hig wife and daltghter* 

The tinanoier \va3 a lucky man, and it would have been difficult to find 
from Diep^ to Tr^port a more lovely abode than Monvillc. Ihdlt upon 
the high cUfife which Blieltor Normandy, the chiteau overloolt^d an immense 
pcnM^ma. To the north a fresh sward stretched to the summit of the pro'- 
cipitons rocks, at the feet of W’hich the waves beat angrily ; on the south a 
park,^ laid out in English fashion, blended with the forest. On one side 
stretched the sea ; on the other, oaks, hundreds of years old, rose up in all 
their majestic pride. This frame did not harmonise with the •architecture 
of the modern chateau, but it was admirably suited to the old castle, which 
the baron had rightly allowed to stand, and which still rose up with its dam- 
aged walls beyond the stables. 

The wild pieturesqnenesss of the landscape was little understood by the 
present owners of Monvillo. The Brossin family thought a deal more of 
the gilding in the great Louis XT. reception-room, and the splendours of 
tb© dining-room hung with Cordova leather, than of the sunsets which 
every evening tinged the blue waves of the channel with a purple glow. Tlie 
ladies brought the style of the Boulevard Hausstnaim to the seaside, and a 
stay in the country was to them nothing more than a chance to display some 
new toilets, or an occasion to make fun of their country guests of both 
Sexes. They seldom indulged cither in w'alks on the beach or^eyenrsions 
into the forest. They limited themselves to enjoying tho*TRtle autumn 
evenings, by seating themselves after dinner under an open verandah which 
looked out upon the sea. The men smoked there, and talked politics or 
agriculture, while the ladies indulged iu frivolous small talk. 

Three days after the memorablo performance of the “Golden Scara- 
bee,” there was a gay and brilliant gathering on the terrace. The guests 
had just left table, and had soattoi’cd into little groups, according to their 
tastes and preferences. The, baroness sat in the midst of a circle of women, 
and had drawn into her orbit the handsome Vergoncey, who helped her to 
show off her by no means youthful attractions. Young Alfred was aston- 
ishing two worthy men from Dieppe with an account of his love affiiirs uith 
various Parisian actresses, aud lus listeners, who only saw Paris once in two 
years, were, naturally, immensely edified. M. Brossin was holding foi th on 
the oiiltivarion of bupkwheat with a landowner of the vicinity; while as for 
Mademoiselle Henriette, she had just lit a Turkish cigarette, to the utter 
horror of the Normandy dowagers, and was beginning an animated chat in a 
comer with Jules Noridet, who had arrived at the cli&teau on the evening 
^ before. 

Alfred’s sister belonged to tliat class of young ladies who never miss 
cither a race or a first night at the tlieatre, w'ho know the names of all the 
“Ladies of the Lake,” and who merely look upon marriage as a means of 
possessing an eight-spring carriage and a box at the opera. She was ro- 
inantio, but her romance needed to be located amid rich and elegant sur- 
roundings. Her beauty w'as open to criticism like her mind, b\it dress ami 
assuranoe took the place of the attractions wiiich she lacked. A dark-eyed 
blonde, she made her coiuplexion appear whiter by a liberal use of , rice 
powder. Her waist w'as still flexible, but, unfortunately, she was growing 
unduly stout. On the other hand, she possessed that indescribable ease of 
manner which is only to be acquired in certain Parisian circles. She was 
jiot pretty ; but many men would ha\c found her attractive. 

Noridet himself, altliongh hardened by experience against ortificial 
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charms, had not been altogether able to resist the spell, in spitd of hia 
bitter thoughts, he willingly yieMed that evening to lb inclmation to 
learn something more about this eccentric girl. f 

“Look over there, near my mother, at the woman in green, with a 
yellow head-dffeas ! Don’t you think that she looks like a parrot ? said 
Henrietto, with n loud laugh. ^ 

“ That is because the people in Normandy haven't got Worth to dress 
them. Is it he who created the toilet you wear this evening f ” 

“ Do you like it ? ” asked Mademoiselle Brossin, eagerly. 

“It is perfectly charming.’* 

“ So much the better 1 X put it on to please you.” 

* ‘ To please mo ? ” replied Noridet, somewhat startled by this abrupt 
attack. 

“ Whom do you think that I care to please, if not you ? Those peasants • 
in tlieir * Sunday clothes ’ that my father has invited, or the 'Count 
d’Alcamo? Ho is capable of appreciating my attire; but he is too old, and 
I don’t cfire -anything for him.” 

“In that case,” replied Noridet, laughing, “I am less fortunate than I 
thought myself. You only wish to please mo because therp is no other 
conquest to be made here.” * 

“What do you know of that?” said Henriette, listlessly watehing the 
bice smok^ijjirhich curled up from her cigarette. 

“ Notlriug, madpmoiaelle, but if I clid — ” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ I should tell you that it was useless to try to please mo.” 

“ And why, pray? ” 4 * 

“ Because you please me already,” said Noridet, lowering his voice. 
ITtiinettc’s daik eyes sparkled for an instant, but that \ta 3 all. 

“ Have you still those two bays that you drove last winter? They are 
rather small for your largo brougham,” resumed the heiress, with the most 
perfect composure. 

“Yes, mademoisello, I have them still,” said Noridet, “ but I intend tb 
part with them on my wedding-day.” 

“ Come here, my dear Jules,” exclaimed Baron Brossin at this moment. 

“ The Count d’Alcamo insists upon offering you some cigars which he has 
brought direct from Havana.” 

The stranger was, indeed, now coming forward with the politest a!r ima- 
ginable, ami ho offered his hand to Noridet wdth skilfully assumed 
cordiality. Jules had not yet s^ken to his enemy, who had only arrived 
at the chilteau in the morning. They had merely seen each other at table, 
and had simply bowed after the usual introduction. Noridet did not even 
know whether the steward, ‘Bernard, had accompanied his master to Mon- 
villo, a question which greatly interested him. 

“ What a magnificent night, sir 1 ” now said Count d’Alcamo ; “ it re- 
minds me of our fine evenings in Sicily, and. we really ought to go and 
smoko on the lawn instead of choking the ladies with our tobacco here.” 

“ That is an excellent idea, count,” said Noridet, eagerly. 

“ For my part, gentlemen, I am afraid of the dampness, so I must beg 
you to go and contemplate the tnoonlight by yourselves,” said M. Brossin, 
with a coarse laugh- 

“ As you please, baron,” replied the stranger ; “ but I shall take Hori- 
aiour Noridet with me. ” ^ , 

The count had not exaggerated. The night was very warm and clear for 
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this northern dilute, and two real friends would have enjoyed a cozy chat 
on tho wide pam which bordered the cliff. The waves roiled softly over 
the shingle on the strand, and the voices of the guests talking on the 
terrace, were wafted to the spot in|i confused murmur. Noridet and the 
count walked on side hy side without speaking or looking at one another 
for s^ie minutes. Each seemed to wait for the other to begin. 

** I must thank you^** the stranger curtly said at last. 

” For having came to Monville ? You o^Uercd mo to do so, and you 
know that I am forced to obey you/* said Noridet, bitterly. 

**I have to thank you for not recognising me as Monsieur Xiugos, when 
I was introduced to you as Count d’^flcamo.^* 

Koridet shrugged his shoulders without replying. 

‘^Oh, I know that you havn a great deal of coolness, but you might have 
been token aback aud have shown it.** 

What does your true name matter to me?” said Noridet, delighted at 
acquiring the certainty tliat the stranger was not aware that ho had spied 
upon him at the Fantaisies. 

Not much, that’s true,” said the count*; “and since you do not care 
for my thanks, I yill pass to the directions which T have to give you.” 

'Noiidet s attention increased, though he assumed an air of iucUilbrence. ^ 

“ Do you guess why I wished you to come here? ” 

I am waiting for you to tell mo.” 

** That is right. 1 had you come to Monville to marry Mademoiselle 
Henriette Brossm.** 

Noridet did not start. He had foreseen tliis order, and wished to show 
no surprise, “Very well,” said'^lie, with the utmost composure. “I am 
ready to marry her, and I authorise you to solicit her hand for me.” 

“lliat would be useless and absurd. Absurd, because I am not sup- 

S »Bed to be acquainted with you, and useless, because Mademoiselle 
enriette would refuse.** 

Do you think so ? ” asked Noridet, in an ironical tone, 'fie was think- 
fog of his conversation on the terrace. 

“lam sure of it. She will only accept as a Inisbaud a man bold enough 
to propose to her himself, and strong enongh to master her.” 

“ Then you virtually order me to seduce Mademoiselle Brossin, How 
many days do you allow me ? ** 

» Three—’* 


“ The deuce I That’s flattering for me — but scarcely polite as regards 
herself.” 

“You must persuade her to elopo with you, and you will succeed by tell- 
ing her that elopements are the fashion in England among the aristocracy, 
and that it is the custom in the highest circles to be married in that way. ” 

Noridet seemed to reflect. “However eccentric Mademoiselle Btoasiu 
may be,” he said at last, “there must be an opportunity for me to carry 
her off, or else how am' I to do so ? ” 

“ There will be one. You know that there is to be an excursion to the 
Biville Cliffs. You must propose to the ladies to proceed along the beach. 
I will uudertoke to ^et the baron away by tlm inland path, and as my 
steward is eoming to-mght to the chateau ”j^at this Nox'idet started*-“ I will 
toll him to have a post-chaise ready at the end of the village. The rust is 
your business. You have oil day to conquer tho scruples of a mad-oap girl 
Svho already likes yon. It seems to me that there is nothing very disagroo* 
able about the matter.” 
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“ And if t succeed?'' 

Why cu the day wlien you become Baron Broasin’s fi 
hand you Wick the will which your uncle signed,'' said M. _ . , 

‘<I hope to have it without marrying that * Demoiselle Betibiton/” 
thought Hor^det, while replying : ** It ia understood.” 

“ Very wet. Now, I think that wO should do as well to go back ^the 
ladies. I will give yon your final instructions to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” thought Noridet, as he walked slowly back towards the 
chateau, “to-niorrow your Bernard will be here, the blacksmith’s work- 
shop in the ‘Rio Vanucau will be deserted, and a telegram will order 
Fortoto to begin the vintage 1 ” 

The evening passed without any other incident, and Noridot awoke in 
the morning with a fear that the day would prove a long one. He had 
pretended to submit to the count’s orders merely so Os to gain time. It 
was not without apprehension that ho saw the time coming for vl^nt 
measures. He had made up his mind, in point of fact, not to embarrass 
his future life by carrying off Hoiirictte Brossin, This eccentric young girl 
merely inspired him with curiosity, and, beysides, ho experienced some re- 
pugnance at the thought of this odious proceeding, Though he had not 
hesitated to poison his uncle, he reccdled from carrying *off a young. girl, 
and liopq^ to get out of M. Lugos’s clutches in some other way. To rebel 
against his i^anny he only waited for Fortoto to obtain possession of the 
deposit in the Rue Vanneau, and that, he thought, was near at hand. 

Rising at dawn, Noridet went to the Stables, ascertained fi?om a groom 
that Count d’Alcamo’s steward had arnv^d duiiug^he night, and then had 
a horse saddled for him. An hour latep hO'Jba at Dieppe, at the telegraph 
office, and dispatched the telegram in ‘the terms agreed iipon.> The horse 
which he had chosen trotted smartly, and he returned to Monville before 
noon, in time for breakfast. 

Mademoisell^Brossin had organised life in the English style at Monville, 
and the gueets'^ero entirely free to do as they pleased till dinner-time. 
Except the obligation to ap^ar at dinner in a drese «oat an^ a white tie, ' 
every one could do what suftod him, whether’ shooting, reading, smoking, 
or strolling all day. The ladies of the chateau seldom appeared at table 
in the morning, and Noridet was somewhat surprised* when, on entering 
the dining-room, he saw Mademoiselle Henriette seated with a cup of tea 
before her. Her mother, absorbed, no doubt, in the complicated mysteries 
of an elaborate toilet, had failed to appear, and the yoiuig girl’s only com- 
anion was the Count d’Alcamo. Both ho and she were in hi^ good 
umonr, and were pitilessly criticising the guests of the evening before. 

Noridet had no difficulty in joining in the talk, and soon a fierce battery 
was opened “ all along the line ” nj^n the unlucky people who lived near 
the chateau. Henriette displayed all the resources of a mind fertile in 
wicked wit, and paraded all her indifference and disdain for tlie opposite 
sex. Her aim was very easily realised by Noridet, who knew that she Was 
beginning to flirt with him, and he put lilmself upon his guard, accord- 
ingly. “ Isn’t it true, count, ” said the madcap heiress of the barbp, * * that an 
intelligent woman cannot love a man who dresses like everybody else, and 
pays compliments of the most commonplace sort at every turn ? ” • 

“I am afraid, mademoiselle,” said the stranger, laughing, ** that e^erl- 
enco may some day prove the reverse to you, ” 

Never I never I ” cried Henriette, swallowing a piece of cake with » 
evident appetite, “I don’t wish to have a commonplace lover.” 


sin-law, I will 
lUgos, gravely. 
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Then you /lust come among the mountaitia of Sicily. You will fintl 
bearded youug(toUo\va there who ^eep in the open air and pasa^/beir lives 
Orhig at tlie solijiera who come to arreat them.” 

Brigands ! Oh, no, I should think that I waa seemg * Fra Biavolo ' 
played at the Op6ra Gomique, W© have something better than that here, 
on4ihpapot.” 

** Indeed 1 Is It a pirate or a sintiggler ? ” 

** Nothing of the kind. It ia the lawful descendant of the old lords of 
Monville, who formerly conquered England, Sicily, Palestbej and a great 
many Other countries,” gravely replied Mademoiselle Brosaiu. 

“Row is it that this noble individual isn’t a guest at the chiltoau ? ” 

“ The noble individual in question runs about barefooted on the cliffs, and 
passes his time in looking for sea-birds’ nests and killing my father’s doer. ’ 

** Bless me ! here ia a hero of I’omance right at your hand.” 

“Why npt?” asked the young girl, looking Noridet full in the face. 
“ Do you know that wo lead a rather dull life here, and that I would do 
odmost anyttiiug rather than live aa though wo were at Saint-Cloud or 
Auteuil ? ” ^ 

“ Oh, raaderaoiaelle, you culumniate your father’s clultean 1 ” excLiiined 
the count. “ Yo*u are forgetting our excursion to Biville. To-morrow wo 
ahall see the sea, the beach, the great rocks.” ^ 

** To-niorrow !” exclaimed Heiu'iette, rising, “ wlty to-morriijv ? I should 
like to go to day.” 

“Ittsk nothing better, but I fear that your mother may object,” said 
Alcamo, with a glance at Noridet. 

“Oh, Monsieur Vergoncey^Ul persuade her,” said Henriotte, “and I 
will go to let my father kuow, so that he may have the open burriage got 
ready.” 

“ But, made moiselle — ” 

“ It is settled 1 We will send our ser'^tints to Biviini^«^i^ie broalc. 
We will dine on the grass, beside the precipice. The othef^^rtii^e eiiii go 
*in the carriage, and we will walk along by the sea, on foot. I am going to 
get ready. You will see 1 I shall provide myself with Russian boots, red 
stockings, a Louis XVI. hat, and a high alpoustock. ” 

Henrietto thereupon ran off like a crazy creature, and the two guests ro- 
maiued alone. This change of plan greatly annoyed Noridet, who was thus 
obliged to make up his mind before receiving news from Fortoto, but ho 
made no outward sign, aud watched the count, trying to read his thoughts 
on his calm countenance. 

“Why shouldn’t it be to-day?” said the Count d’Alcamo, aftor^a mo- 
ment’s reffcctlon. “ I have stiu time enough to let my steward know of tlie 
change, and as for you, I suiipoae you are ready ? ” 

“ To obey you to-day, or to obey you to -morrow, matters very little to 
me ; but 1 very much doubt whether Mademoiselle Brossin will act in a 
manner tp suit your plans,” replied Noridet, fully determined to postpone 
the elopement on some pretext or other. ' 

“I have no doubt on that score whatever, *Vaaid the count ; “especially 
after hearing hpr talk just now,” he added. But listen attentively to 
what 1 have to say.” Noridet raised his head. “ The post-chaise will bo 
at four o’clock precisely, at the first turn in the road which leads from the 
beach at Biville, behind a cra^ called ‘The Black Rock,’ which you will 
easily find. I roly ‘ entirely upon your , intelligence to persuade Made- 
moiselle Brossin to run away with you,” added the stranger, rising. 
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** Excuse me/* fl&itl Noridet, “ but iu case I succeed, wScre do you wish 
mo to go?'* V 

“ Auywhere you please, to Paris, Gemiany, Italy — ^it isAa matter of the 
most perfect mdifferenc© to me, providing you make such arrangements 
as must end in your marriage with this girl. I will unde’‘takc to make tho 
baron consent to the marriage when uocesaary.” 

“ But if I don't succeed ? °’ ^ 

“You mitst try again,” quietly replied the count, leaving the dining- 
room. 

“ Very well,” muttered Noridet when he found himself alone. “ I will 
make arrangements to miss the post-chaise at Biville, and I shall get off 
With a mere flirtation with this feather-headed girl, Np ! no ! I sha’n’t 
‘try again,’ Monsieur Lugos ! To-morrow', I shall receive Eortoto’s tele- 
gram ; to-morrow, I shall be free, and theu' — ” 

If the count could have seen the threatening gesture now made bis ' 
rebellious slave, lie would probably have taken hia precautifms as regarded 
tlic morrow, but he was busy at the stables giving some orders to his 
stev/ard. “You understand me, Pierre?” he said to M. Bernard, who 
listened attentively, “ you will remain and watch the postillions until you 
see Monsieur Koriilet get into tho post-chaise. He w^l arrive at about 
four o’clock, but you must wait all the evening, and even all night, if 
necessary.” 

“ 1 undc,r*4».ncl, count. I left tho travelling chaise at the last stage on 
the road to Dieppe. I w'ill walk to the stage, which is about a leagup from 
bero, and no one at the chfdeau will know anything about it,” 

“ All right, my good Pierre f Did all gojfpell m Paris when you left ? ” 
asked the count, lowering his voice. \ 

“ There is nothing to fear, sir; I have taken my precautions, and I am as 
easy in mind as though I were still at the Rue Vaiineau in person.” 

Tlie Count d’Alcamo thanked his steward vrith a friendly glance, and 
hasteiied^tojjMp&d Baron Brossin, who was nlroady walking up and down 
the lawn majestic air, like some noble lord treading the soil of his, 

ancestral domain. 

“Well, my dear count,” said the financier, “you know tliat the pro- 
gramme for the day has been changed ? We arc going to pic-iiic at EivUle, 
and I will show you niy new plantations. I shall take you with me iu the 
open carriage.” 

“ W'illiiigly, baron 1 I confess that I don’t care to go on foot. I am not 
up to that, although the ladies are going hi that Way.” 

“Oh, they will find escorts enough, and, between ourselves,” added 
M. Brossin, with a confidential air, “I sha’n’t be sorry to give Monsieur 
Jules a chance to pay his court to Heiiriette. A mrtn with throe millions 
isn’t to be sneered at, even by my daughter, and I sha’n’t refuse my consent 
if the young people suit one another.” 

“ MouBieur Koridet is a very honourable and distinguished man/’ said 
the stranger, gravely. 

‘ ‘ Then, my dear count, you would approve of such a marriage ? ” 

“Entirely, since you do me tho honour to ask me for my opinion.” 

“All is for the best, then. Ah ! there arc the young couple now, and 
they look as though they understood one anotlicr wonderfully w'ell.” 

Hcnrlettc had |iist appeared at tlie door of tho clifi,teau, and seemed to be. 
holding a very animated conversation witli Jules Noridet. She had donned' 
a toilet which had proved a gr^t success at such fashionable w'ateriug- ** 
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places, AS SAid at TrouviUe. Her short skirt, her high hoots, and 

her plumed hjy^, made hor look somewhat like a sutler-uirl in the Oardes 


her plumed h^, made hor look somewhat like a sutler-girl in the Oardes 
Francises. baroness followed, escorted by the inevitable Vergonoey, 

and wearing a costume wluch was almost as eooentrio as her ilaugliter’s. 
Young Alfred brought up the rear, yawning, so as to show everybody that 
he liquid rather be in Paris with Argentine. 

“Are you cbming with us along the beach, count ? ” called Henriettc to 
Aloamo. 


“Excuse me, mademoiselle, I am one of the ‘serious persons,* nl^d 
you decided at breakfast tbat the ‘serious* persons should go in the 
carrijftge.** 

“in that case,” said the young girl, “ I shall go with my mother, 
Monsieur Noridet, Monsieur Vergonccy, and Alfi fed.” 

“ Ko, no, not with me,*’ yawned the dandy, “ I have an appointment at 
Dieppe.*’ 

“ Letters for the gentlemen,” now said a servant, bringing in a silver 
tray, on which lay several missives which the postman had just left. There 
Was one for Noridet, and having broken the seal, he eagerly read : 
‘^Monsieur Jules — I write to say that all is going well. I went to the 
yard in question cinder pretence of buying some boards, and 1 examined the 
workshop. It will be an easy matter, and as soon as I receive your telegram, 
the matter will be attended to. I am impatiently awaiting orders, for I 
have not seen Louise for three days post, not liking to go ^t at a time | 
when. the telegraph-boy might come. You may count upon your very 
humble and obedient servant, Fortoto.” 

The date was that of the day before, and Noridet put the note in his 
pocket with lively satisfaction. “ I no longer fear you,” he muttered, with 
a glance at M. Lugos. 

Henriette was already darting along the path which led from the park to 
tlie strand. “ Who loves me follows me I ” she called out to Noridet. 


This path had been hewn in the rock and was very steep, Henriette, 
whose high-heelfed boots did not prevent her from running along as swiftly 
as a mountain goat, had already reached the beach, while the majestic 
baroness was still walking w ith difliculty along the height, leaning on the 
arm of the handsome Vergoneey. Noridet was a few steps ahead of this 
ill-niatohed pair, and a t^l footman brought up the rear. The sky was 
clear, although to the south-east the wind drove some little ruddy clouds 
over the sun with strange rapidity. Tow'ard the west, too, the homon was 
reddening and the sea had a greenish tinge. The beach stretched along, 
gradually diminii^ed in breadth by the rising tide. The fishing-boats were 
spreading full canvas to reach Dieppe, and tlie gulls swept over the waves 
uttering a sound that resembled a human wail. 

Only Parisians would have failed to sec that a change in the weaiher was 
impending j hut the ladies .in wite of their annual sojourn at Monvill© knew 
no more alxmt ^the sea thkn if they had never gone beyond Asni^es. As 
for Noridet, instead of looking at the sky, he was adniiring Mo^omoifielle 
Brossin, who was perched in a lioldly pictur^ne attitude upon ardek, and 
leaning i^n her long cane, like some heroine of the time of the Fronde. 
Per face lacked the immutable beauty of a Greek statue ; it varied, on the 
contrary, with provoking facility, and one was obliged to admit, on looking 
.at her, that she w^as not always pretty. ' Tliat day, l>y chance, however, she 
looked positively charming. 

“ Monsieuy Jules ! Monsieur JuIpaI” she cried, as scon as Noridet 
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set foot on the beewjh, ** do Jron intend to keep pace with iny toother ? ' If 
so, I warn you that I atn going al<me, and shan^t stop iintil 1 reach 
Biville.” * ^ / 

^^Then yon are not afraid of leaving Madame Brossin m this solitary 
place ? ” said Noridet, laughing, 

“ It seems to me that Monsieur Vergoncoy will suffice as her eBcort, ^w lth> 
out mentioning Jaoqnes, our footman, with his three shawls and twocSnp' 
stools. Come, let ns go on ! ” And without waiting for an answer Houri- 
ette started off, along the damp sand. 

Although IShoridet cared but little for a tSte-k^tdte, he could not, ncnv, 
help following her. He looked behind him, assured himself that the 
baroness was not calling them back, and made up his mind to join Hen- 
riette, who walked on with surprising rapidity. She was so near the sea 
that she wet her boots every time a wave dashed a little further forward 
than its fellows, and this seemed greatly to amuse her ; however, she went 
on towards Biville without saying a word to her escort, or even looking at 
him. “Is this being done for a wager, mademoiselle?” said Koridet, 
who, after twenty minutes silent walking, began to think the situation 
rather ridiculous. 

“ It is,” said Henriette, without stopping. • 

“ Then I should be greatly obliged if you would condescend to expla^ it to 
me,” said Noridet, feeling vexed. 

“Willingly^* I made a bet that I would get to Biville an hour before any 
one else, aud, what is more, that I would take you along with mo.*’ . 

“ May I ask you with whom you made this bet? ” 

“ Why, with Couut d’Alcamo, and I expect to win a beautiful Arabian 
horse which he brought this summer from Egypt.” 

Noridet had grown serious at the mention of the count’s name. This 
plot, of which the young girl did not, of course, realise the bearings, made 
him anxious and irritated him. “Allow me to rrinark to you, made- 
moiselle,” he said, rather drily, “that the result of this wager depends 
upon me, and that I am afraid that I shall make you lose it.*” 

“ What ! are you tired already ? ” asked Henriotte, with a loud laugh. 

“ It seems to me that you are not much of a walker." 

“lam not tired, but I have no idea of lending myself to Count d’Alcamb’s 
wdiims, ” 

“Nor mine, it appears. Then, you are a good walker, but not a gallant 
man.” 

“ Gallant by order of that Italian Count ? No, Mademoiselle* I am not.” 

“ But if I asked you to go with me, what then? ” asked Henricttc, sud- 
denly changing her manner. * 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said Noridet, with some embarrassment, “I fear 
that your mother disapproves our steeple- chase, and I think that wc ought 
to turn back and join her.” ^ 

“My mother I Why, she must be a league bIhind us. Bw^you «! 0 o 
that we ha^^ lost her? 1 should not bo surprised if slio had m^e u[> her 
mind to return to the chateau, and take the carmge to Biville. 

Noridet turned and Saw with great dissatisfoctiou that Madeinoiscllo 
Brossin hod spoken truly. Tlie beach was deserts. About half a league^ 
away, however, a pile of rocks caught his eye, ^d it mi^ht be that the* 
baroness was coming slowly along from bekina this projecting iuaas. Tlie , 
tide, now ramdly rising, obliged the two young people to draw wearer to 
cliffs. The fine sand upon which Henrlctte had been running 'was 
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already cover^ l)y the wavea, and they would soon have to w^lk over the 
6hi«fflo at tly^i^oot of the chalky wall which arose oh their ri|?ht. 

You meaiY^ then, to let me walk unassisted over these hornd stonea? ” 
said Heuriotte, knocking away a pebble with the tip of her little, boot. 
Her mocking voice had now become cOaxing. I am detertohied to go 
on^she added, softly, and if anything bad happens to me yon will hilva 
to rnproach yourself with having abandoned me. ’ 

Noridet cursed his own weakness, and greatly regretted that he had not 
remained with the handsome Verconcey, near the respectable baroness, but 
it was now too late to dtaw back. ** You are right, mademoiselle,” said 
he, curtly. ** If you remain 'alone, a serious accident may happen. Let us 
walk on, since you wish it j it will, 1 fancy, bo extremely nnprudent to 
Huger here.” 

Hennette’s talk, and her mad race over the sand, had for a time suffi- 
Oieutly attracted Noridet’s attention to prevent him from noticing what 
was going on behmd them, but the' glance which he had cast back in search 
of the baroness had revealed to him all the danger of their situation. 
Henriette’s inexperience and giddiness had placed them in a position which 
threatened to have serious roSldts. The tide, one of the highest of the 
season, had already begun rising when they left the chateau, and the com- 
monest prudence ought to have made them take the inland road. Kori<let, 
who know the eoast, from having often been to Dieppe, remembered that 
(luring the eqninoxial tides, the w'avea came np to the fdot of the chfFa, 
and he calculated that in less than an hour’s time the sea would be high. 
To add to all this, the north-west wund had risen, and was now* driving the 
waves towards the land with incredible violence. There was not n inoincmt 
to bo Joat, and it was necessary to advance at any cost, for it ^vas impossible 
to retreat. The rocks behind which they had left the baroness had already 
disappeared amid torrents of wbite foam. In front of them, on the con- 
trary, the way was still free. The coast followed an almost straight line, 
broken hero and there by rocks w'bich jutted out towards the sea. Each 
of these capes must needs be reached by the tide before the other portion 
of the cliffs. What they had k) do w’as to got ahead of the tide, and reaeii 
the Black Rock, behind which there was the road to Biville. Hen rietfce 
walked on courageously over the shingle, which slipped, away under her Imota, 
but every other minute she lost her equilibrium, and but for the help of .her 
stick, would have fallen. “Take my arm, mademoiselle,” said Noridet, 
who saw that the young girl would presently l)e unable to advance at all. 

She silently accepted', and, thanks to this arrangement, she U'as able to 
get on a little faster. However, Noridet himself experienced great difficulty 
ui advancing over the unsteady shingle under his feet. The sea was now 
perceptibly higher. Still, five hundred yards away the cliffy formed 
a promontoiy, wdiich the water Imd not yet reached. If, betiind thia cape, 
tlie road tc^iville Was found, all would yet no well, 

“Do you know the Black Rock ?” siuidonly said Noridot. “la it that 
one ahead of us ? ” 

“I don’t know',” said Henriette, “but I see some one over there,” 

“Where?’ 

“At the foot of the cliff, a hundi'cd paces from the rock.” 

“Ah ! yes. Two persons, who are walking in the same direction as 
wo are. That is a good sign. If they are going ttwards the cape, it is 
clear that there is a way of getting there- Let us try to reach them, tvnd 
then we shall be safe.” 
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“Yes, let us try,” repHwl Heitnette, making one more e^ort. 

At the end of another ten minutes they had got nearer to tjifrpeople ahead 
of them, • 

They are not fishermen,” said Noiidet, talking to himself, “but 
women, 

“ Women 1 Yes, yon are right; and they are not*, even fishemen’s 
wives, for I can distingiiish their hats and parasols.*’ 

“ They must be acquainted with the place, however, and can tell us how 
to find the rojd. I am going to call to them.” 

The wind carried the sound of Noridet’s voice towards the unknown 

E romenaders, and on hearing it they stopped short. “lam beginning to 
elievo, mademoiselle,” said Noridet, “ that we shall after all able to 
dine ‘on the grass’ to-night at Biville. You will have only a little 
fatigue to complain of, and you will win your bet.” 

“ It is strange,” said Henriette, without replying to this somowhat* pre- 
mature joke, “ but it seems to me that they are making a signal to us. 
Yes ; I am not mistaken, they are waving their handkerchiefs.” 

Noridet’a brow clouded. If the women whom they had espied were 
also in distress, the encounter was an mducky one. It is more dilficwlt to 
S.T.V 0 three than one ; but there was no possibility of ftrawing back, or 
hesitating. Each moment’s delay might become fatal. Noridet kept on 
M'alking aa as possible, carrying, rather than supporting, Hennette, 
This desperate race enabled him to gain ground, and at last he came within 
a fev/ steps of the unknown women. They had succeeded in gaining a spot 
wliieh the waves had not yet invaded, and they had stopped there, as 
though their strength had suddenly given out. Noridet saw that they 
were leaning against the rocks, in an attitude of utter despair, tlttit ouo 
of them was young, the other old, and that both were dresseef in mourning. 
“Make haste I ’’ he cried, “don’t yon see that the tide is coining in ? ” 

A cry of anguish from both women came as a reply, and Noridet’s agita- 
tion was such that ho abruptly let go of Hemiette’s ann. He hail just re- 
cognised the two ladies. Andr^e stood be|ore him. She was pale, with 
her hair unbound, and near her stood Madame Mornac, gazing at him with 
eyes in which astonishment, terror, and anger might be read. It seemed 
as though her surprise had overmastered her fear of danger. Hcnriette 
looked on at this silent scene without having strength to utter a word. She 
had never seen Andr6e, but she had met Madame Mornao in society, and 
dimly realised the painfulness of this strange meeting to all concerned in it. 
However, the sea recalled the horrors of the position. A monstrous wave 
broke at their feet, covering them with foam. In three or four minutes 
more the passage w'oulcl be closed, 

“ Let us go on,” cried Noridet, “let us go on or we are lost 1 ” 

And, himself setting the example, ho ^rung lightly upon the low rocks 
which extended in front of the steep clifb and then held out his hands to 
the w^omeu to enable them to mount. In a few seconds all three had been 
drawn up to this kind of dyke, including Madame Momac, who had*not 
ceased grumbling about her own imprudence, and was, no doubt, also en- 
raged at having as her saviour the man whom she detested more than any 
other in the world. How'ever> they were sheltered for a brief moment, but 
liiial safety depended upon their exact position. If the road to Bivillo lay 
behind the rocks, there was but a short distance to cover to escape danger. * 
In any case it was neoessaiy to find out where they were. Springing from ' 
rock to rock^ Noridet soon passed the cape w hich had hidd<^ the further 
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stvetch *>f coaati audj looked a;l>out h»«. He coiild not retrain of 
.d<(^pair:*. He^de^w tliat the cliHa rose op, stmip, i$)>gg 6 d, nnd tktj^temuyg^ 
that the sea already fringed the iaaceessible -wall witli foam. Far aw.t^ 
and scarcely discernible, a ^bt darker than the i?est> stood out against the 
ehalky whiteness of the cliff. “It’a aU over/’ ho murmured, “tliat’s the 
Bla^lt Hock over there, and it would take more than an hour to reach it, 
especially with women to take care of/* 

The thought occurred to him to run on alone and try to reach th^ point, 
^ even If towards the end of bis conrse it might be necessary to swim. There 
I w^s but a glimmer of a chance ^ still it was the only i'ay’of hope. The 
inwnct of self^predei^vation arose within him, and the spirit of evil prompted 
him to commit an infamous act. The women were in his way, and to bo 
rid of them and danger, he only had to save himself and leave them to the 
;merey of the waves. However, the wind carried a cry of anguish to his 
eard, Jules ! ” cried Henrlette, in despair, “Jules ! help me, help me!” 

He, lacked the courage to be a coward. “ I will go back/’ said ne, re- 
turning ; “ it is written that my uncle sha’n’t have an heir.” . 

; The three women were clinging to the slippery stones and trying to resist 
the furious waves which dashed up against them like soldiers making an 
assault. Madeflioiselle Broasiu, wild with terror, could scarcely sustain 
herself, and the contrast between her showy att'iro and her livid face and 
des^iring attitude, made her almost ugly. Madame M^imao had knelt 
down to pray, while Audr^e, upright, emm, and resigned, supported her, 
and encouraged the unhappy Henriette by her words. She seemed like a 
saint awaiting martyrdom. Devotion is contagious, and the heroic self- 
abneption of this young girl strengthened Noridet’s determination. Ho 
cau^^ hold of Henrietta Brossin with one hand, helped Madame Momac 
to rise with the other, and calling Andr 4 e by her name, ho said, in a firm 
voice : “You may be able to save us all.” 

“ X am ready/’ replied the youug girl, with simple dignity. 

** As you came here for a stroll, you must know the country rouud about. 
Where 18 Biville?” 

/* There,” said AndrOc, pomting to the sharpest and steepest pm't of the 
clifiP, a thousand yards away iroin them ; “ but the road by which we came 
13 much further off, beyond the Black Rock. Monsieur Mornac is wmting 
for us there.” 

** The sea will be there before we are. If yon haven’t seen any pathway 
between iis and the foreland it is useless to try to save ourselves. It would 
be better to die here.” 

did not sec any path, but I saw a man on the top of the Biville cliff.” 

“ A man i in this storm of wind 1 He was a custom-house officer^ per- 
haps ? ” 

“ I don’t know* He was walking along the edge of the oUff and look- 
ing at the sea. Monsieur Mornac’s farm isn’t far off. He was perhaps a 
shepherd.*’ 

“Well, this man may Oatoh sight of as ^ wo might oall^out to him, 
and he might go for help. That is the only h<^e remaining to us* X^t us 
try*” 

Henriette was now standing erect, listening eagerly, and without waiting 
for Horidet to help her, she b^an to run along ihe rooks with that fictitious 
‘ strength which mortal danger lends one. In an instant they had past the 
foreland and found the beach again. It was time. The waves now coveted 
the upot where they had momentarily halted. Horidet took in the country 
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at a The eoast line curved hiward on the right, and a narrow band 

of aMnglo remained free between tii6' sea and the cliffs. I The tide nd'w 
came in rather less swiftly, as a sort of dyke was formed ^y the piles of 
shjhigle. The steep part of the olliTv^ioh Andr^e had pointed out >raa 
e^^ly recognised. It rose like a gigantic tower in the midst of a rampart, 
and, to complete the resemblance, a fissure in the rock had the forfi^f 'a 
huge loophole. It was, in point of fact, the historical cliff by which George 
Caloudsl entered France in 1804— the crevice so well known to smugglers 
and conspirators. The market-tbwn of Biville could, at the furthest, only 
be half a league inland, aud they might hope to be seen by the peasantry^ 
Moreover, Noddet calculated that Baron Brossfn and Count d’Alcamo might 
have reached the meeting-place, and he hoped that they would take into 
their heads to stroll about the cliff. They all began to walk on painfully 
Noridet at the head with Henf ietteon bis arm. The young girl was scarpoly 
able to hold herself up. Andr^e followed with Madame Momao, and as 
none of tliem had the courage to speak, nothing was heard bxit the dull 
noise of the waves dashing heavily against the shingle. The path was 
growing perceptibly narrower. Each wave rolled further forward, aud the 
unfortunate party could note every inch of fCOting lost to them. They ad- 
vanced, however, and the cliflfe of Biville grew Hearer, W Noridet saw 
that his companion was becoming exhausted. The moment earn© when it 
was no longer possible to walk on side by side. If they wished to continue 
on their way it was neee8S.aty to follow one another in single file, ** Cling 
to my shoulders,” said Noridet to Heuriettc. 

However, the young girl could no longer ematain herself j her boots were 
cut to pieces and her feet were bleeding. The pa-in made her g^oan aloud. 

I would rather die here than go on,” she said, sinking down iipbn the 
strand. 

Still a hundred paces and they would have reached the colossal crevice 
in the rock. Some goats browsing among the reeds c^hild be dtstinguished 
on the snmmit of the cliff. A moment’s delay meant death, slow and hide- 
ous death. Noridet turned his eyes away, ^ as not to behold Honriettc^s 
last moments, and he had already started onu^ain when a soft voice called 
out behind him < “Help us, Monsieur Jole^ said Andr6e, “help us to 
carry her.” 

A young girl had not hesitated to linger while he — a man— fled from 
danger. He felt ashamed, and he halted. 

Honriette, when she was raised and supported, seemed to regain a little 
energy. Noridet took her in his arms and began to run on^ carrying her 
as though she had been a sleeping child. Madame Mornac folmwod 
courageously. Andr^o came last of allj hers was the most dangerous 
position. 

There now followed an interval of horribly sufi'ermgr . The w^vea were 
breaking furiously, and tli© young creole was Several times on the point of 
beinE carried awav by tiicm. But courage imparislmth strength aind agility. 
Blinded though she' wa» by the foam, and bruised by the angles of the roeks, 
Andr4e a^l went on. Sd^^chly, Noridet haltedand laid down his burden. 

It was now impossible to proceed any further, Tenjpaces ahead, and be- 
hind, the road had disappeared under the waves* wlp could only come 
from above. The steep dtfF which rose before their eyes presented a smooth 
and vertical surface. There was not a proiecting stone, hot a tuft of mas© * 
to clutch at. Noridet called oiit at the pitch of his voice, raising his head * 
and making a speaking-trumpet nf his hknds. The echoes of the rcr 
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S eated his cty of despairt and tho aoagons, taking refuge Tq^on the rocks, 
GW round an<\ round, uttering their mournful plaint. IJot a httman voice 
i^cplied. The man whom Andr^e had espied liad without doubt gono away, 
and the wind roared in from the open sea with such violence that the people 
of the town must have already summoned their flocks home. A miracle was 
nec^iteary to bring any one to the verge of this precipice amid the coming 
tempest. 

^oridet felt, this time, that all was indeed lost. The three women 
clustered about him, Henricttc, half dead, Madame Mopaac resigned, 
Andr^ still calm and courteous. Suddenly, a strange sight attracted the 
young fellow’s attention. The sea-birds, driven before the storm of wind, 
emie from the open with outspread wings, and, instead of rising to tiie 
summit of the clifl, thoy flew straight into the lofty crevice. 

It must be the crevice found by Oeorges Gadoudal 1 ” cried Noridet, 
sl^Uing his forehca<l with his clinched band ; and releasing himself from 
the convulsive clutch of the unfortunate Henrietto, he walked otv u«d 
turned round the rock jutting out a few paces ahead. There he realised 
why it was that the gulls all flew to this side. All this part of the cliif 
was pierced with innumerable holes, which served as places of refitgo 
for the sea birdli, and scarcely two yards from above t)ie Leach, tlieic 
W’as the yawning mouth of a cave, which migli't serve as a refnge even 
from the highest tide. A little further on, the chalky wall «vas split from 
top to bottom as though a giant had parted it wif;.h a colossal hatchet, 
Noridet, clutching at the cliff witl^iis hands wherever any chance of 
support was offered, finally succeeded in reaching the opening, and saw' tliat 
this providential cave would shelter several persons within its limils, 

“ This way I this way 1 ” he cried in a loud voice, ** we are saved ! ” 

The tliree women appeared at the turn of the rock. Andr<5e and 
Madame Mornae came forward carrying Henrictte in their arms. She liad 
fainted. They sucoiJeded in reacliing the foot of tlie cliff, and Noridet, 
lying down at the entrance of the cavern, stretched out his hands to hel^j 
them up. “ Take her first,” said Andr^e, raising Honrietto’s motionless 
for-ra w'ith one last effort. 

Noridet seized hold of the young girl by the shoulders, drew her up, and 
laid her down inside the grotto. 

Mademoiselle Brosein was safe, but the heroic women who had rescued 
her from death were still upon the beach. A wave dashed against the 
rock and violently drove them away from it. It seemed as though the 
angry sea wished to make sure of its prey, Andrtic and M.'idauie Mornae, 
almost QverthrowTi by the shock, could barely drag themselves upon their 
knees a few yards further on, and then they fell exhausted at the foot of the 
cliff. The young girl, before closing her eyes in death, gazed once more 
around. She betimd hundreds of frightened birds flying round and round ^ 
the huge crevice above her head, and at her feet a mountainous wave rush- 
ing up to overwlielm her. Pressing close to Madame Mornae, she no 
longer tried to clutch at the infractuoaites of the rocks, in order to resist 
the onset of tlie waves. Noridet was too far off to help her. Ho had, no 
doubt, made haste to carry Henrictte into the rfear part of the cave, for he 
♦had not ro-appeared. It seemed as if Amlr^e’s last hour had come. 

The water, urged forward by the north-west wind, dashed against the 
conat with a frightful noise. In receding, it drew the two unfortunates 
into its terrible embrace. Andr^e slipped into the culf ; her breath failed 
her : the blood rung in her ears ; and her arms, wmicb clasped Madame 
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Mortittc, were about to loosen their hohl, wlicn she felt hersoU fitiifttaiiiGd by 
some irresistible force. ^ It seemed to her that something hW her round 
the waist and dragged her backward. The waves hod now recoded with the 
rapidity of water rushing into a mill-dam. Andr4e dr-ew a long breath 
and opened her eyes again. Madame Mornac^ who had fainted, lay beside 
her, and the waves w'fcre once more about to burst above' their heads. ^ 

Just at that moment, the young girl witnessed a strange ap^rition. A 
man, Avho seemed to havo fallen from the skieSf was clutching at the 
garments of the two drovtming women, and drawing them towards the rocks. 
Then, with a fcinglc bound, and before the waves '^d lime to reach them 
again, he leaped into the crevice in the cliff aud tlragged them after him. 
Andrdc, Scarcely revived, gassed at him in amazement, and Madame Mornac, 
as if still struggling against tlie giaspof death, tried to push him from 
her. He was quite a young man, tall and thin. His sunburnt face jvas 
Tiartly hidden by a mass of yellow hair, which fell in long curia over his 
.shoulders. Hia feet w'cre bare, and a pair of wddo trousers, such as sailors 
wear, were rolled up to his knees. A cloak of coarse mattrialkud a broad 
blue linen sash completed his primitive costume. Without a single word, 
he raised the young girl like a feather, and carried Iier,. trembling with 
fright, into the depths of the crevice. It grew narrower witlun, and at 
ten paces from the entrance, ended in a sort of ladder cut in the rock. 
At the foot of this ladder, whicli eecmed inaccessible to anytliing but a 
mountain goat, the stranger began to make preparatious whitm filled 
Andr-ee with vague fear. He W'ouiid a long rope about his waist, took 
some iron hooks in his hand, and the young, girl, little reassured by his 
hasty gestures, u'^ked herself whether these were preparations for some 
description of torture. Slie needed all her courage to speak to him. “ I 
thank you, sir,” she said at last, in a trembling voice — “ without you we 
should have pciished. ’* 

The young man reddened, and for the first time Aiidrde noticed his 
delicate features, and the singular expression of his eyes, in which wild- 
ness, pride, and childlike simplicity wore mingled, and which once sur- 
prised and charmed one. * 

“ I trust entirely to you, sir,” resumed Andr^e, What must bo done 
now ? ” 

“ We must go up there,” said the stranger in a soft voice, and pointing 
to the summit of the cliff. 

“ Up there ! That’s impossible ; it would be better to wait here till the 
tide goes out.” 

“ Five hours must elapse before you could double the Black Bock by the 
beach. Night is coming on ; the wind is shifting to the north ; the cold 
and dampness would kill you.” 

This laconic reply was given in a curt, almost imperious tone, and the 
young girl was struck by the absence of all respectful formulas in the speech 
of a man who could not, so it seemed, be anything more than a sailor or 
a goatherd. 

‘‘But, indeed, sir,” she resumed, **my friend and I cannot follow you 
up there, and, besides, we are not alone. There are tivo other persons ^ 
with ns who succeeded in escaping from the waves and taking refuge in — ” * 

“ In the ‘ Sea-gulls’ Cave ?’ Yes, I saw them enter. But I shall not 
take them with me,” replied the young man, firmly. “You were on the 
point of drowning, and they left you to perish,” ho added, in a lower ' 
tone. 
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“ Ob, sir, can you abandon them ? They are exposed to the blast, they 
are suffering.’' 

“There ia nothing for tliem to fear. The tide never lisea to tlw ‘Sea- 
gulls* Cave.’ Kckson, the English smuggler, was there during the two last 
nights, and he left some straw there to sleep on, and some wood for miUdng 
a Besides, I won’t, I won’t take them with me 1 ” As the stranger 
said this, his eyes sparkled angrily. 

Andr^o reflected. Her strange protector was, perhaps, hi the right, for 
Mademoiselle Brossin, broken .'down with ial^ue, and overcome with 
fright, was, probably, unaMe to uiidertake the perilous ascent now pro- 
posed. Xt semned witter tovjsmd^^iearriage for her by way of the beach 
whenever the sea receded, .andt io do thisi it would be 060086017 to reach 
^ville as soon as ^ssible. Mi Mornac would be waiting there. This 
charitable thought decided Aiidti^ to make the ascent. ‘ ‘ I consent to 
follow you, sir,® she said in a resolate tone, “ but on condition that you 
will take my friend first, she is older l^an I am, and suffers more 

Ifeither beforeiior after. Both, at once.” 

“But you might kill youtaaH in trying to save us,” said Andi^e, 
reddening in her turn* 

“ 1)0 not fea^ thaib. Call ybur friends In ten minutes we shall be np 
there.” • . 

Burlng this odd dialogue Madame Mornac had partly recovered her 
strength, and ahe now joined Andr^, who timidly communicated the 
stranger’s proposal to her. 

“ thing rather than remain here,” said the good lady with an eager- 
ness whii^ surprised the young j^rl. “The young fellow looks strong, 
and, besides^ he .knows tho road, as he came that way. Ho has already 
saved us once and will save us again. 1 will go.” 

“ Let u« start,” said the young man ; “ night is coming on.” 

And without another word he unwound the rope which he hail placed 
about waist, and secured first Andr 4 e and then Madame Mornac to his 
sash, living a spaee of two yards between each link Of this living chain. 
This was the same method that employed by the Chainoiinix guides for 
ascending Mont Blanc. 

‘"Now, you have only to foHow me, and observe where I set my feet,” 
. he said quietly. 

The two women looked at one another and seemed to hesitate. It was 
not that AndrOe lacked courage, certainly, but at the moment of trusting 
herself to the stranger whom Heaven had sent to save her, it seemed to 
her as if she were about to confide her destiny to him forever. 

hladame Mornac decided the question. ‘VCome, my friend,” said she, 
in the famlUar tone which she usually assumed, “ show ns the way, and if 
you get 118 out of our scrape my husband will give you money enough to 
buy a handsome fishing-smack. That will be better tlian running barefoot 
about the clifls.” 

The young man looked at her in surprise, and instead of replying eet his 
^ foot upon tlie first projeolaon in the i-ock. 

, “Oh, my dear madame,” said Andr 6 e, “ how fortunate for us that we 
met him here.” 

You are right. When 'we are up at the top, we shall have tfme to 
tlmnk him as he deserves.” 

Tha ascent begim, and the two women saw that, although the road was 
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dttrrgeroils, it was practicable. The steps were uot more difficult to elimh 
than many Alpine passages which tourists of both sexes asoebd every year. 
Besides, tie young man went up with so much <?onfidence,* and followed - ' 
with sneh patient attention every movement madd by the young girl 
the old lady, he encouraged them in so mnaical and so resoiluto a 
that all fear soon left them. As they went up, the noise of the ragi}f||^lfea 
grew more distant. The squall subsided in the crevice in hollow moana, 
and the sea-birds, disturbed in their nestSj brushed against Andr^^n hrOw 
with their uings, causing her a straiwe tludll. It was lijke a drcow. It 
seemed to her that she was rising to Seavep, euld that some sUpernatur^d 
being was drawing her after hiin into uidii^ited space. When, at last, she 
set her foot npon the short, thiok gross on the summit of the cliffy her eyes 
were bright, her complexion brillWt, And incoherent words escaped her 
lips. Madame Mornac^s appearance reealled her to herself, * ' At last*We 
are safe,” exclaimed the lawyer's wife; ‘‘and I must really give that brave 
fellow a kiss, and my huBband|j|pust^" 

An expressive pressure of the hand irotn Andr4e stopped the good wcmaU 
at the moment when she was about to vOnow b©f o^ers of money. The 
young man was unfastening the ropp without a word, and his eyes avoided 
meeting Andr6e’s, ' 

“ Well, then,” boldly resumed Madame Momac, “let us say no more 
about a rcwaj-d.obutonr protector mast ooma to-morrow to take dinner witli 
us. You know the Beaudonifere Farm, do you not, my friend ? 

“Yes,” said the young man, curtly, 

“ Well, then, to-morrow at noon we shall expect you. My hdsband, this 
young lady, and myself will drink your health with all Our hearts. I’ll 
answer for that ; but be sure to come to-morrow, lor we gohig away in 
a couple of days. We have anjnvalid friend Who dear to us in 

Paris and she cannot spare us long ; but when we there Monsieur 
Mornac, who used to be a lawyer, Will find something for you to do,” 

“ Pray believe, sir,” hastily interrupted Aadr^, seeing the young, man 
frown, “ that I shall pray for you every day of my lue, and with that 
oljject I ask you td telf me your name, which 1 shall never forget.” 

The stranger cast down hia eyes, and did not at first reply, “1 oin called 
.Tean,” said he, at last, in so low a tone that he was scarcely ouclible. 

“Jean ! but that is merely a Ohristian^ name, my friend t ” exclaimed 
Miulame Morn^. 

“ Tell me, I Seg,” said Andr4e. 

The young man raised his head. ^*My name is Jean do Monvilh?,”h© 
said abruptly. And then he darted away across the country as fast as ho 
could go. 

“ To-morrow 1 to-morrow ! wo slmll expect you I Be there at twelve 1 ” 
shouted the notary’s wife as loudly as she could> But Jean do" Monville 
had disappoarpd among the furze-bushes. 

“ He mult mad I ” exclaimed Madame Mornac in amazement. 

“He saved us,” replied Andr^e, who stood motionless and lost in 
thought, 

“ Thh poor fellow certainly deserves to be well rewarded,” resumed the . 
notary^s wife, “ but he is crasy, all the same. Did y6u hear, iny dear, the 
name ho told usf Jean tie Monville ! There are no more Mouvilles— tin- 
less the barmt who bought the ruined castle should take it Into his head 
some day to call himself Monsieur Brossin de MonVilia, The name has. 
long been extinct. You see that the young fellow must. W crazy.” , ^ 
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^ I tliiAk I Beard it said at thafar,m/* fia4d Andr^, timidly, ** that there 
Tsraa a deseendWt of the family iB the country about hero, and that ho was 
very poor^’* 

Bah 1 that was mere peasants’ gossip. Besides, we shall soon know all 
about onr deliverer, for I shall i«4«ire this very evening, of J>aagit4,,otir 
farrnir, who knows everybody in the district ^ and if this young fellow 
does not oortie to dliuner, I will have him hunted up and brought to us. 
&doantime, ,we had better hurry on to La Beaudouike, fox by remwning hjire 
in oar present statei, we mAy'4^6h inflammation of the lungs.’* 

“ When we get there, 6a»id^ Andt^, “ we must send our carriage to 
bring back Mademoiselle BrOssm, and also send word to her mother at the 
chateau.*! . <>' 

. /’‘True 1 I had quite f^gdtten the young lady who runs about nil 
alone with that badicllow J ules i they area pretty couple, Imust say, and well 
.matched. He may as well marry hor as soon as possible j they were really 
made for one another.” • 

The gooil lady thus gave Utterance’ to liw dislike as she v.ulkcd briskly 
along in the direction of the village, and Andr^e followed her without at- 
tempting to ioterrupt her, for she know enough that, as regards 
Noiidet it was idle to attempt to diange lier opinions. • The night was 
fallings and there remained barely lime to reach the farm before dark. It 
was the lotting of this farm which liad brought M. Mornac iuto the country. 
His.|oarncy to Normandy had been decided upon in a few hours’ time, and 
Andr^ehad resigned herself to leaving Madame de Mathis fOr three whole 
. days. As for the walk along the beach wliich ha«l so nearly terminated 
in a fatal planner, it had been suddeiily thought of at La Beaudoni^iro, wl.ilo 
M, Mornac was signing his lease, and they had agreed to meet in the cverung 
at jBlvilic, where, by a singular coincidence, the party from the chateau h&d 
alsh made arrangements to pic-nic. It was towards Biville, therefore, that 
Madame Momac now directed her steps, and she was not a little surprised 
when at the first turn in the road, she found herself in presence of M. and 
Madame Brossin, whom she cordially disliked. 

’ The baroness had acted predsejiy as Henriette hail prophesied torNoridot. 
The north-east wind and the shingle had soon disheartened her, and this 
excellent mother had turned back to the cliAteau without troubling herself 
about her daughtfer, who, for that matter, was in the habit of doing as she 
pleased. Comit d’Alcatno had contented himself with smiling on seeing 
Madame Brdssin return ; for this course admirably suited his purposes, and 
the baron, who was anxious to marry Henriette to Noridet’s three millions, 
saw no omection whatever to their lengthened tCte-i-t6te Everybody had 
gone to Biville by carria^, including even Alfred Brossin, who had re- 
nounced his excursion to Dieppe in order to reply at length to a ndle from 
Mademoiseno Argentine. 

The count had dispatched Fierro Bernard and the post-oUa$se to the 
road near the Black Bock, and, things having now taken a new turn, he did not 
doubt but what the elopement w ould be carried out. He^as thus in a 
very gobd, humour, and his gaiety bad gteatly^tncreMed when, on arriving 
at BiviUei he ssV t^t the young l^pople had net yet appeared. The^djinner 
had been spread Inside a t^t put ben^^h the shade of aheient 
lH?ech -trees on, the baron’a.dottiain, and for a couple 6| honors Hem^ette and 
Noridst had been awaited without any great impatienle,' bu^ at last 
Madame BtiostSn thmight^that ^ Took well to i^ear anxious 

about her daughtel^-^her *^dear daught^jP*^H»i^ bo eho f et pul; her 
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hnsban<^ to try to discover tl^e tardy promcnadcrs from the top of the oliflfe. 
It: was thiw that they encountered Madame Momac and Andr^o, 

A cold bow was e:s:ohanged, and the baroness was about to pass on^ whqn 
.Madame Momac, wh^ conscience prompted her to speak, rea^ntely 
exclaimed : Good day. madame j I am sure that you are looking for 
yonr dati^ter, and you do not know that she was ncarjy drowned just 
now/’ 

“ Drowned I *’ oxdaimcd Madame Brossiq, in alarm, 

** Yes ; tio more, no leas. W© were all hemmed in by the tide, and if a 
kind of savage had not fallen from the clouds to rcBCue its, we should have 
been drowned two hours ago.** 

“ But where is my daughter ! ** d^andod the baron in great anxiety. 

Oh, Mademoiselle iHeairict^o did not need the assistance Of any savage, 
or our help, either, iiihe was rescued by Monudear Jules' Noridct. At uia 
l)rcsent moment they are both in sHtfetV in ft caVA'and When the tide runs 
out they W'ill come here by w^ of the Hack I^k.“ 

'* In a cave I ” exclaimed tfiw, baroness, With amazement and displeasure, 
“ My daughter in a cave with Monsieur Hbridet ^ / 

“Madame,” said Andt^O^^bndei “HacfemoiscJle Hehrkitte was Obliged 
to take shelter there to from c^taih dfijaib, and I should not have 

hesitated to do the same.’* ^ . 

“But then, "^exclaimed Madame BTOssiO, with a remarkable display of 
words and gestures, “ we must send someone to find her at onpe, and bring 
her back ; we must put the horses to the carriage and send it On to the 
Black ]^ck.” 

“ There is no need of that,” said Count d’Alcamo, who had iuit joined 
the group and heard the few last words, “I thought it likely that the 
])romennders on the l>each might be fatigued, and Jl g&v© my steward orders 
lo have a chaise in readiness near the foreland. Besides, tide will not 
admit cf their leav'ing their hidipg-place for two houiw at the least,” 

“If my daugliter is not in actual dang^-^’* began thb baron. 

“ XHe only nsk she runs is that of mai^ying Monsieur ^oHdeV* whispetca 
Alcamo in his oar. 

“ Tlio best way is to wait at BiviUe, then,” resumed H. Brossfin, and to 
have warm clothes and shipper ready for them, when tliey get here.” 

“ Let us walk on, now'^,” said Andr^e to Madame Momac, ^ 

It was dark by this time, and the young girl hadnotbeen able todistiiignish 
the features of the count, although his voice-awoke a confused recollection in 
her mind. “Will you allow' me, ladies,” said the stranger, “ to accompany 
you to the village ? Monsieur and Madame Brossin w'ill excuse mo if I 
go on with you.” 

“ Don’t take the trouble, sir,” growled Maclhm^ Momac,; “ my husband 
won’t w'ait for the tide to run out to look for us, and we do not need any 
one’s help.” 

“ Not even fhat of your faSaer*s. friend ? ” said the count, leaning to- 
w'ards Andr4c. ,< 

The young girl started, and tned to distinguish the features of the 
person, spcalaug to hw, 'Madame Momao had already gone on ahCRd^jand 
the Brnsslns had retreated a^few steps to exchange remarks' concerning 
Ilcnriette’s j^ght. 

“ It is I, Andr^e,*/ said the strai^^, In a low tone, I who told you one 
evening when you Were weeping beside ym^r godmother; ever a danger 
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Andr^, on accotmtof her surprise and agitation^ eagerly listened 
to this friendly a^ioe, iindtfbrgot to follow Madame Momac. 

*^^o-dayf’* continued* ** you wore near death, and I was not near 

toiMToteot you. I hare sworn to your father that I would watch over you., 
Swfear to me-ih yottr turn never to leave Paris without letting me luiow.*' 

’ l^^omiseV* said Andr^e ; “but you, sir, will you refuse me the 
pleaSliire of introducing you to Monsieur and Madame Momac, the friends 
to w>^h.om 1 owe so much ? ** 

Kot here ; it is impossible,” said the stranger, quickly ; “ but you will 
soon seo oie in Paris, and I shall perhaps bring you news — ’* • 

^.-,“3PrOm my father ? ” cried the young girl. 

• ' ** Yes, from your father, Andr6e. He is courageously proceeding with 
IdErta&j and the day is not j^r distant when ever}'thiiig will bo accompli slicd. 
On that day he will throw htinaelf into his daughter’s arms, and ask lier 
for having so long deserted her.” 

Alcamo’g voice trembled as he spo^e tliese words. 

“ Andr^e, Andrde ! ” Called out Madame Momac from a distance, “my 
'Kusband da waiting for us, and must be in dreadful anxiety. Come, my 
ioVe, come I ” e 

** Fhrawoll, sir,” said the young girl, holding out her hand to the count. 
** Tell ftfcthcr that I pray Heaven for him.” 

Andi'iioielt a tear fall upon the hand which the stranger Jciesed, and tiie 
wont on her way deeply troubled. However, the count called her back. 
“ what is the jiiunc of the person who rescued you 1 ” ho asked. “ I wish 
to tell it to your father.” 

‘‘ Qh, yes ! ” said the yottng girl, “ tell him tliat I was nearly drowned, 
and that I owe my life to Jean de Monville.” 

** Jean de MonviUe 1 ” repeated the count, “ that is strange 1 How old 
is this man f ” , 

“I cannot tell,” stammered Andr6e, “twenty- two, or perhaps only 
twenty.” 

“ Whnt does he do ?. Whore does he live ? ” 

don’t know anything about that, but I expect he will come to-morrow 
at noon to Montienr Momac's farm, and I shall tlien know.” 

' Xhe strau^^ seemed to reflect. “Andr^e,” said he, suddenly, “to- 
morrow at noon I wil l . to see you and let you introduce me to your old 
f rionds, Monsieur ainnsOamo Momac. I wish to see the young fellow who 
calls himself Jfeaii de Monville.” 


XI. 

ELirv^K o’clock had just struck. In a cosy room of the ChAteau of Monville 
Noridet, seated before a largo fire, was warming himself, and reading a 
blue paper Which appeared to be a telegram. He had returned only an 
hour ^Tore from his perilous adventure, and had related his e^oiiences 
with a BObriely of details which had somewhat surprised his , He 

had limited hnnsolf to statliiff in a very few w^ords, that caught w the ^de. 
bo Imd been fortunate enough to find a shelter With M^emo^l|s B^ossin 
in a cave. It had been impossible to avoid waiting till the s^ receded, 
and Koridet apologised in the politest terms for the weariness which hjs 
companion in misfortune had lien obliged to endure in this disagreeable 
r^teat. The rest of the story was known to everybody. They had gone 
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to find tho young j>eoplo in Count d’Aloamo^a postohaise, wliioH had been 
found in thoniek of time on the road near the Block Rock, and the ttuanta 
had been met on the strand. 

Iforidet’o narrative had been characterized by modesty and diecreetneas, 
which won him the approbation of the baron and Madame Broaain. With- 
out praising himself in the leasts he had dwelt on the presence of mind 
shown by Madenioiaolle Henriette in the midst of tjae setimm danger which 
had threatened her. Ho had then inquired with anxious sob oUnde after 
Madame Motn^o and Andr4e, and in expressix^ bis regret ^ not having 
boon able to protect them also, he hod completed the conqn^t of all hie 
hearers. 

Henriette had been still less explicit than her protector, and had replied 
merely by monosyllables to all ner pai^nts’ Her silence had 

been naturally attributed to her fatigue, Which was visible, Tho poor 
^,irl w'as ill a deplorable condition. Her , hair, drenched by the aea 
w ater, hung wildly about her abonldere ; hei* cheeks, usually very white, 
were covered with blue spots, and a feveiish fire glared from her eyes, 
which were surrounded by dark circles. The disorder of Ji^c toilatwos 
such that she bad been obliged to w'rap herself np in a large travelUim 
cloak. The trip from liiville to the chdtean had oeeu rapidly made, and 
JSoridet had hurried to his room, saying that ho was greatly fatigued. Ho 
was, indeed, aboivt to retire to bed, when he saw a blue envelope, which 
liad been placed on the mantelpiece during his absence. His heart b^t 
fa^^t as he opened it and read: “Hispateh received, twelve twenty. 
Vintage bogiiia to-night. Weather favourable. Success certain. Will 
ttilcgraph to-morrow morning.” 

I'lius liad Fortoto written, little dreaming that he was commissioned to 
do an evil deed. A sinister smile played upon Noridet’s lips as he read the 
telegram, and he fixed Ids eyes, os he concluded, upon tho clock, ** It is 
dark at seven o’clock at this time of vcor,” he muttered, sitting down ip 
his arm-chair, and Fortoto must have hidden himself in the yard at about 
half -past seven. Two hours for all tho stirring about on the staircase to 
cease, and one hour for action. Good 1 I believe that tlm baron’s timepiece 
has just struck the hour of my deliverance I ” - ^ 

He rose up, and began to pace about the room nervously. “ Ah ! ” said 
he, clinching his fists, “1 have waited a long-time for this night, which will 
give mo back my liberty. At last, I shall cease to be the slave of that, 
odious Lugos, who forces me to do as he pleases. 1 need endure this servi- 
tude no more 1 ” 

A bright fire glowed in tlie large fireplace, the Venetian mirrors refiected 
the lights, the hangings of silken texture fell in full folds beside the buhl 
furnituj'c to tho thick ^niynia carpet. Noridet gazed at all this luxury 
with eombiG joy. It seemed as though, for tho first time, he really enjoyed 
it. ** At last I ” said he, between his teeth, “ 1 shall berich without having 
occasion for fear ; I shall be master of ray own life and fortune, without 
being forced to ob-^y the orders of that scoimdrel. To-morrow morning, 
when"! have received the telegram tolling me that the vintage is in, I ■wul 
leave the chateau, and while tJie fools who live Iverc am looking for me X 
shall take the exp^ress fi'Om Dieppe to Baris. And then, Monsieur Lugos***^ 
he continued witn increased violence, w^hen I have secured those pUpe^ 
I wdU spit into your very face all the tiatred and contempt I feel for you ; 
for you will have nothing more to hold as a rod of terror over me, and you 
; will bo tiuablo to threaten me with the will signed by ray uncle,” 

P 
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lUachansted by this tirade, Koddet throw himself once more Into his arm ^ 
chair, and again began reflecting : “ Ho will have no more papers, btat he 
will still be able to speak, and tell what ho knows ; and if he 4oes speak, 
he will be believed. If I had merely that Bernard in my way, I shouhi not 
foarc' Ko one would listen to a servant's denunciation. But he, Lugos, poss- 
C83CS immense wealth, and his word would be taken. ” 

Koridet ihon began to calculate with due coolness all the chances, good 
or evil, which Fortoto’s nocturnal expedition wm likely to afford him. It was 
in vain, however, that he examined the situation from every point of view ; 
he could only arrive at one oonclusioh| that he must rid himself of M. Lugos. 

This had l^en his first intention, a^d if he had renounced it for a time, 
it was because he wished to hide from himself the terrible necessity for a 
new murder. By a strange reaction, this man, who had not recoiled from 
a most odious crime, now liesiUted at ridding himself of a hated enemy. 
His sudden horror of murder came much loss from a rehcllious conscienco 
than from physical repugnance. Noridet had had the fearful courage to 
Wploy poison, but he had not witnessed the death-agonies of his victims. 
To strike the |ilow himself, to find himself stained with blood, or bo obliged 
t# hide the dead body, all this filled him witli horror and disgust. Be- 
sides, how was he to kill Count d’Aleamo in this crowded chAteau without 
exposing himself to be arrested like some common scoundrel ? How was he 
to surpnse a man who was so cunning, so sti’ong, and so IVell guarded ? 

By dint of reflection, he at last began to believe that he might x>ei‘hap9 
succeed in forcing the foreigner to fight a duel with him. There are insults 
which the coolest men, those who have the most command over themselves, 
cannot patiently endure. M. Lugos, if he struck him in the face, would 
seize hold of some weapon if there were any at hand, and fight on the in- 
ofaiut. This was the situation he, Noridet, must contrive to bring about, 
and, being a skilful fencer, he thought himself sure of killing his adversary 
swoi'd in hand. 

Ho had reached this point in his reflections, when a slight noisu made 
him turn his head. Some one hod stealthily aimroacbed hia door and 
slipped a letter under it, Noridet rose, approached the door, and, on tak- 
ing up the note, recognised the writing of M. Lugos. The missive ran as 
touows ; 

“ After your adventure on the beach, I must learn what are your presei’ 
intentions as to the elopement, in order to take my measures accsordhigly. 1 
must see you to-night, and it is important that nooiijs in the chAtcuu should 
know of our interview, I shall go out into the garden in an hour from 
now. I will cross the lawn and seat myself on the bench at the end of the 
avenue behind the pines. Come to meet mo there, passing along the ter- 
race, near the old moat, - We can talk there witliout bcih^ sebn..^ I shall 
wait for you, and rely upon your exactitude, for this letter Is cm prder^do 
not forget that.” 

Noridet remained thoughtful and gloomy as he finislied reading, An 
order ! ” he muttered, grinding his teeth. “Very well, I will obey ili 1 ’’ 
As he said this, he raised his head, and then added : ^ 

“ But it shall be the last ! ” 

As Noridet had resolved to xmopose a duel without witness^, he could 
not And a jnore favourable opportunity tlion that, wliich now offered itself, 
resolved to profit by the occasion, and, as a first step, to reach the ap- 
spot in advance of his adversely, so as to examine the gi^und on 
whieh the duel would take place if he succeeded in bringing it al^uL Ho 
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hastily dressed himself, aiid slipped on a long overcoat, ’v^'hieh wonld en- 
able him to conceal such ^veapons as he might take with hirA, He remem- 
bered that the passage outside hia chamber led to a large" foncing-hall. Idle 
walls of which were covered with foils, swords, and other weapons* The 
handsome, Vergoncey frequently practised there with young Alfred^ and 
Noridet had only the day before condescended to exchange a. few thrusts 
with these inexperienced swordsmen. He met no one on his way to the fenc- 
ing room, where he found several trophies of rifles, revolvers, and pistols, 
mingled with pide-arms, of all of which the baron thought a great deal; not 
that he was fond of shooting or of fencing, hut he wislied to conform to every- 
tliing which constituted fashionable life at a cJifiteau. Noridet chose a pair 
of duelling swords, tried them to sec if they suited hia hand, and slipped 
them under his overcoat. He thought it idle to take pistols with him. A 
night -duel could not be fought with fliparms without the reports bringing 
witnesses to the spot. However, as Noridet was a man of precaution, he 
took down a six-shot revolver, ascertained that it was loaded, and sUf^ed 
it into hia pocket. 

Thus prepared for any event, be blew out the candle he had brouglit With ; 
him, and repaired to the garden by a staircase which led to the terrace 
where, on the evening of his amval, he had been introduced to Count 
d’Alcamo. The door opened inwardly, and he took good care not to close 
it again, so as to be able to re-enter the house. Agreeably to the directions 
of M. Inigos, he followed a terrace which overlooked the moat of the old 
chdtcaii of Monville. This mode of progression had the advantage of shel- 
tering him fiom view, as huge lime trees rose up on either side, and formed 
a vcritfible dome of foliage above. Noridet hurried along past the chtlteau, 
and reached the avenue, which he entered. The tempest had subsided. 
The trees were still quivering, but the sky was boLdnning to clear, and the 
moon, which was at its zenith, shone at intervals from between the clouds. 
From time to time Noridet glanced behind him. Whatever might occur, lie 
wished to avoid obaervaiiou, and he examined the spot with the keen eye 
of a redskin on the war-path. However, ho saw nothing suspicious, and 
reached the end of the terrace without iinpedimentr Before him spreadV 
grassy slope, which reached to the edge of the cliff. A cluster of pines hid 
the spot where stood the bench mentioned by the count. Beyond this green 
carpet the sea, now calmer, shone in the moonlight. The lime trees did not 
extend farther than the moat w'hich edged the'terrace, and yet a huge shadow 
covered the lawn which Noridet had to cross. This side of the garden was 
not very familiar to him, and he raised his head to look for the cause of 
this plienomenon. On his left, the old castle of Monville raised its ivy 
decked wr^lls, towering above the plewe of assignation. Rent from top to 
bottom by the explosion ctf a powder mine, the high keep of the com- 
panions of William the Conqueror still reared its proud outlines on the 
■ Norman coast. It seemed like a sentry sent ahead to protect the clifl; 
But Noridet’s rriiud was little disposed to admire the poetic effect of this 
noble ruin, lit up by the mild ra^l^Ce of the fine autumnal night, and he 
was, preceding opward when he thought that he heard something stir above 
his head. ’ fie drew V^-ck, looked att^tively about him, and saw nc^hhig. ^ 
He thought that he must have heard some owl about to fly from its nest, 
and ho cdhtmued to advance. The noise had ceased imip^iately, and was 
hot of an alarming na|i«re, so without any further anxiety, he . mpw Went 
rapidly down th^ slope, turned past the pine#, and found .to hia 

great surprise, m presence Count d’Alcomo. , ' ' 
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HU adversary had anticipated Mm at tjie meeting place. Seated upon 
the henoh; he quietly smoking a cigar and contemplating the sea. He 
turned as he heard Horidet, but did not rise, and oontonted himself with 
pointing to a seat beside him, ** You. are punctual,” said he, quietly, ** I 
hope that you did not meet any one on your way here.” 

one,” replied Koridet, seating himself, no one whatever.” 

** That is all right then. Wo shall be able to talk at our case, and I 
fancy that you must have a deal to tell mo.” 

‘‘I do not know. Question me, and I will see whether I cah answer you. ” 

M. Ltlgos was, no doubt, surprised by the tone in wbioh this reply was 
uttered, for he quickly tunied and looked his adversary in the face. “You 
forget, sir^ that it is mr me alone to judge of that, and at this moment I 
wish-— do you understand 1 — I wish tio know exactly what took place be- 
tween you and Mademoiselle Brossia.” 

“ And I refuse to tell you ! ” exclaimed Noridet, rising abruptly, 

“ Indeed I This, then, is open rebellion ? ” 

“You have said it.’* 

What is the reason of this change of conduct, if you please f ” 

The reason ia that I am tired of being your idave, and that I mean to 
Mil you.” 

“To kill me I Here 1 Now!” said M. Lugos, in a mocking tone. 
“But why not, after all; another assassination w^oiild fitly complete the 
seriep of crimes which you already have on your conscience.’’ 

I do not mean to murder you, I wish to fight with you, and I have 
Mrought weapons with me,” replied Noridet, laying the swords l>csiflo him. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear sir,” resumed M. Lugos, witli a visible 
effort to r^rain a smile, “you must have entirely forgotten a certain con- 
versation which wc had one evening at a village inn.” 

“ 1 have forgotten nothing, and I know that you have an accomplice 
ready to denounce mo ; but 1 know who he is, and when I have killed you 
r shall kill him.” 

The Btran|[er suddenly bocamo more serious. “ Ah, you are aware who 
my accomplice is,” said, he, after a moment’s silence ; “but do you know, 
Monsieur Noridet, that you must bo very keen to have found all this out so 
soon. , Unfortunately, it does not change our respective positions, and I 
advise you in your own interest to defer the massacre you meditate.” 

“ You, refuse to fight then 1 ” said Noridet, in a voice quivering with 
rage. 

“ Most positively I I have no wish to die by your hand, and I need yon 
too much for my plans to wish to kill you.” 

“I begin to think that you are a cow'arcl,” said Noridet, ivho had not 
renounced his intention of urging his adversary to the last extremity. 

“Let UB reason for a moment, my dear sir,” resumed the count, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “ You wish to exterminate me because l am .trying to 
marry you to a Wealthy young lady; it is simply insane, andj in yonv pla.ee, 
many people would thank me.” . 

Noridet ha<l grown calmer and seemed to be reflecting. “ Wliy are you 
so anxious to many me to Mademoiselle Brossin ? ” hp asked morcoalmly. 

“ I must remark, that by questioning me you take my place; however, 1 
consent to answer you. I wish that Mademoiselle Brossm should beCii^o 
youp.^vife because you please her, because you have A fortune of three 
miili^B, and because 1 am particularly interested in her,” said M. LugoSi 
emphfliiBing his ladt words. 
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. *‘Sbe mnst be hia datjchter,” thought Noridet, whose ey,ca glittei*ed with 
delight ; and he added aloud : “ I might have cousonled to marry her this 
ttioming, hut tb-inight it is too late.” 

. Why ? ** asked M. Lugos, softly. 

“ Bcqause I will never marry a woman I have seduced.” — 

** Is that true ? ” ^ 

“Yest’^ replied Noridet j “now, do yon still inteud to abstain from 
fighting with me 7 ” 

“I do,” replied the count, wi^ the utmost calmness. And, without 
waiting for a fresh explosion of ongor, he rose and began to ^alk slowly 
between the bench and the cliff. Noridet looked at Iiim with stupefaction, 
and began to lose his self-control sight of this coolness, whidi upset all 
his plans. The blood rushed to hia head, his eyes grew dim, and the • 
sword be Iiad now taken hold of trembled in his grasp, ^ * 

M. ljugos, lost in profound thought, had stopped short three paoes from 
him, and had turned his back. Noridet laid his sword upon the ncnch and 
looked at his enemy with his eyes dashing. 

At that moment the clock of the chiteaa struOk one^ “ Fortoto must 
have the papers by this time. The vintage is in,” muttered Noridet, tak- 
ing a step forward. The foreigner had not stirred. 

“ Die I ” cried Jules, bounding forward, and he gave M. Lugos a violent 
push— making him lose his balance and fall over the cliff. 

Noridet remained loaning forward, hia arins extended, his eyes wild, and 
Ilia ha^r on end. He was listening. The eliff was not very high at tins 
point, but, although the wind had lessened, the billows from the open sea 
were still dashing with force against the rocks. The noise of the count’s fall 
had, without doubt, been lost amid the breaking of the waves upon the 
strand, for Noridet heard nothing. M. Lugos had not raised a single cry. 
He must have been killed at once. The murderer, for a moment, tnought 
of leaning over the cliff to make sure that his enemy was really de^. 
The moon, which was no longer veiled by the clouds, would have enabled ' 
him to see a body extended at the foot of the cliff ; but Noridet shrimk 
from the sight. His imagination too clearly pictured the bleeding dis- 
figured corpse. He lot himself sink upon the bench where a moment l^ore 
he had been trying to exasperate M. Lugos, and ho remained there as 
though unconscious, overcome by that physical exhaustion which follows 
upon acts of violence ; however, his ihoughta rushed through hia whirling 
brain, and he calculated with singular clearness the prohahlo ooupequences 
of the catastrophe. “To-morrow morning,” thought he* ** I shall receive 
Fortoto’s telegram, and before any one has discovered that the coimt has 
disappeared, I shall he far away from Monville.” 

A moment later the thought that this sudden departure might give rise 
to suspicion crossed his mind, and he asked himself whether bestiould not do 
better to wait a day longer at the chAteau in order to find out What would 
be the result of the murder. “ No,” he said to himself^ after having re- 
ilected, for an instant; “the most urgent thing is to get possession oi the 
papers and destroy them. I Will leave a word fOr the baron to tell hjm of 
my departure. I will see Fortoto in Faris to-morrow evening. I shall her 
back at the ohAteau on the day after to-morrow, and if Monsieur Bernard 
j^'^ves me any trouble I will remove him, also, from my path.” 

'' Having formed his *resolutioii, Noridet gathered up the sw^ords, placed 
them under his overcoat, and made ready to depart : however, before re- 
tiring, he resolved to eaat a last look about him, to make sure that ho h^d 
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left no traces likely to betray him. The autumn had been a delightful one, 
and tlie ground bore no mark of footsteps, as It was not 

“lam mad to think of such fears, said Noridet, the road 

back to the ten'oee. “No one can accuse mo as no one has seen mO here.’^ 

At tlve instant a prolonged cry reached his car and rooted Him to the 
spot, mute with surprise and terror. It sounded liko a call from Heaven, 
and yet this appeal could only have come from a human voice. Noridet, 
although he haa many times risked his life for the sake of a petty quai rel, 
and had but just been anxious to engage in a duel to the very death and on 
the verge df a precipice, although he had never recoiled from danger or 
from ctimc, now felt afraid. The cry arose once more, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, This time doubt was impossible. The cry sounded from the siim- 
mit of the old tower, and aoemed to be directed tow^ds the sea. Banger 
was Msuraing^ a palpaMo form. Some one was hidaen there in the old 
castle, some one who must have witnessed the scene on the cliff. The 
superstitious fear which had for a moment made Noridet shudder, vanished 
when he found himself In the presence of a threatening reality. “ I have 
arms,” said lie, b«itwccn his teeth, “ and if I am forced to kill onco more, 
well, then, I will kill ! ” And he walked towards the tower. 

Silence again prevailed, and Noridet heard naught but his own footsteps 
repeated >)y the echoes of the ruins. At last, however, he thought ho 
again heard a Stirling among the branches, and it even seemed to'him that a 
hinuali form was gliding along a narrow cornice, half way up the walls of 
the keep. It was an impression rather than a certainty on his part, for a 
moment later there was no further stirring, nor anything to be seen. 
However, this mattered little, A witness of the crime was there in the 
tower, that much was certain, and Noridet was determined that he should 
not leave if alive. He at once set about planning how to find the stranger. 
He had now reached the entrance of the terrace, and in another step he 
would bo under the embowering lime trees. This circumstance suggested 
’ a plan of action to him. 

Ho thought that the cry from the top of the tower was intended for some 
persons tiying to approach the coast. In all probability these were 
smugglers, and the man in the castle must be some sentinel placed tliere to 
give them a signal. It seemed certain that he would com© out to join his 
associates, especially if he thought himself unobserved. Norldet's best 
course therefore, was to pretend to go away and then return and hide him- 
self near the door of the keep, so as to fall Upon the mysteiious witness as 
soon as he appeared upon the threshold. 

While planning this ambuscade, Noridet thought of a means of averting 
suspicion from himself in case an inquiry were Started as to the cause of the 
count’s death. If Alcamo’s body were found upon the beach, and the 
corpse of the smuggler discovered at the foot of the tower, the two deaths 
would certainly be connected together by the legal officials. The coimlusion 
^ would be arrived at that the count, having left the chateau to smoke his 
^ cigai* oil the cliffs, had fallen in with a band of smugglers, and that after a 
sharp contest ho had fallen a victim to his misplaced courage. Without 
losing an instant, Noridet hurried on under- the lime trees, remained for ton 
minutes or so under their protecting shelter, and then returning cautiously, 
lie glided along the wall to thq entrance of the tower. There the old 
defences of the postern offered him every facility for hiding himself. A 
loop-holed advanced work protected the spot where the drawbridge had 
been placed. This was an excellent post for seeing without being seen. 
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and Noridet concealed 'himself behind the narrow cleft of a bntbacan which 
faced the open entrance of the keep^ So as not to be hindered in hia 
movements, i»e laid one of the swords upon the ground, and took the othelf 
in his right hand. As for the revolver, he kept that in hia pocket so as 
not to be tempted to use it, as he feared that the report wouhl raise an 
alarm, and therefore wished to avoid using firearms except alTthe last 
extremity. 

Thns prepared for the attack, Noridet waited, pale, calm, and resolute. 
He spent a .quarter of an hour in mortal uncertainty. Then an almost im- 
perceptible sound reached his ear, and a man appeared under the low arch of 
the postern. The shadow of the ruins prevented Jules from distinguishing 
his features and attire, but hia tall form was clearly defined against -the 
dark background of the wall The moment had come. , 

Not to lose the advantage of taking him unawares, Noridet bounded forth 
from his hiding-place, and threw himself, swoixl in hand, upon the stranger, 
w^io had made a step forward. He hoped to surprise him, and kill him by 
a single tliruat in the breast. But the stranger in the imins was un- 
doubtedly on hia guard, for retreating with marvellous rapidity, he avoided 
tlie weapon directed at his heart, and the same movement gained him tlie 
protecting shadow of the door. Noridet stopped sliort in amazeujent. 
His adversary had disappeared, 

M. de Matfcis’s nephew did not believe in spirits, and, in spite of the 
stranger’s singular flitting, he hada tangible shape, so thatliyfollowingdiim ho 
must be reached. Noridet was acquainted witii the interior of the keep ; for 
on tho day of his arrival the baron had made .hU haste to display the ruins, 
of which he was quite as proud as if he had inherited tliem from liia - 
ancestors. Now Noridet remembered that a narrow spiral staircase led to 
tho upper platform, There was no outlet save some narrow ogh al win- 
dows in the wall. Tlie W’or*st that offered would bo to climl> up and 
run tho stranger through against the parapet. As for tho struggle which 
might take place, Noridet had no fear of its result. He was sure of killing- 
his man upon the platform without noiso or danger. He I’esolved even to 
throw his body over the wall to let peoide imagine that the struggle h.id 
taken plac6 below. He therefore set out in pursuit of the fugitive, and 
began to ascend the stops. As an additional precaution, ho now held his 
revolver ready in his loft hand. Ho decided that if his adversary returned 
and sbpw’ed fight, lie might venture to fire without a dangerous result, as 
the massive walla would deaden all sound. 

The steps of the stranger were no longer to be heard on the flagstones ; 
it seemed as though he must be shoeless. In spite of the trouble wdiich the 
rapid ascent gave him, Noridet was gaining ground. At tho height of 
sixty steps or so, he thought that he saw the vague outline of tha stranger 
figure and ho now for a moment thought of firing. However, ho said to 
himself that this was useless imprudence, and redoubled his efforts to over- 
take the stranger. “ Stop 1 ’* he cried, “ stop, or you are a dead man ! ” 

But no heed was paid to this injunction, and the light sound of tlic 
stranger’s footsteps again ceased. Noridet bounded up three or four 
steps at a time, and saw on liis right hand a window half hidden by 
thick ivy. The branches still shook as though they had been stirred by 
some one who liad passed out. It was evident, indeed, that the stranger 
had fled by this dangerous route. 

Noridet let a cry of rage escape his lips and rushed towards the win- 
dow • but, at the moment when he was about to look out. ho reflected that 
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his enemy’s sudden, disappearance might hide some artifice. Tb attempt 
flight hy a loophole placed forty feet above the ground, a man imut 
have unnsual skill and vigour. Moreover, the stranger must have fotmd a 
footing U|wn some projection in the wall, and coiild thus strike at him if he 
put out his head, Noridet remembered the rustling sound which he had 
heard ar^ng the ivy outside the keep, and he suspected that, on Uiis side, 
there must 1^ a means of ascent and descent tor the use ot the 

strange inhabitant of the ruins. 

The Case had grown perplexing. To pursue the fugitive among the ivy 
was impossible ; it \Vould be wiser to meet artifice with artifice and return 
to the foot of the keep. This time he might perhaps surprise the ever- 
flittmg personage at the moment when he set foot upon the ground. 
Kbridfit decided that if the stranger persisted in remaining perched among 
the ivy, he would kill him with his revolver rather than again let him 
escape. This ridiculous race after an adversary who seemed to be mocking 
him had fully exasperated Jules, who was now on the point of forgetting all 
prudence. Time pressed, however, for night was becoming day, and it was 
necessary to be inside the chateau before it was light. 

Amid all these tenable nocturnal adventures, M. Lu^os’s murderer had 
lost all notion of time, and it seemed to him that morning would find him 
still hurrying after the stranger. He wished to end the pursuit at any 
risk. He rushed down the steps without farther reflecti6h,» hoping by 
doing so to be in advance of his adversary, who, with all his agility, could 
not so rapidly descend by way of the parasitic foliage. “ I will shoot him 
* on the wing,’ ” said Noridet, with an evil laugh. 

He now darted furiously out by the postern, and determined to fiie at the 
fugitive as he held on to the ivy. But vainly did he look and listen — no- 
thing was to be seen, nothing to bo heard. All was calm and still. 
The stranger had once more vanished like an apparition. Had he already 
reached the ground, and fled toward the clifis, or had he again taken refuge 
■in ,tlie interior of the keep? Noridet knew not, and though trembling 
with rage, he was obliged to confess himself defeated. This dangerous 
gnme might go on indefinitely, and the murderer no longer had the courage 
to keep it up. The remembrance, of his crime urged him to leave the spot. 
He thought of flying, first to the chateau, then to Paris, to foreign parts if 
necessary, and on and on till he was beyond the reach of this mysterious 
witness. 

One lucid thought predominated amid his resolves — to hide his absence 
from the chateau during the night. If he succeeded in reaching his rofim 
again without being seen and in replacing the woatKins in the fettcing-haB, 
no one in the chdteau would know that he had left his bed. He now ran 
to the spot where he had left one of the swords, but he looked for it in vain. 
The weapon was no longer there. The stranger of the ruins alime Could 
have taken it awayt and it was now evident that he had suooeeded in 
escaping while his puraner was coming down the stairs. His almost super- 
natural disappearance completed Noridet’s bewilderment, and he darted 
under the lime-trees without looking behind him. The terrace was deserted. 
.The garden-door of the house opened noiselessly, and tlje guilty man reached 
the passage near the fencing-hall. He hung up the sword which was left 
him and the revolver in the places from which he had taken them, glided 
swiftly along the passage, and finally shut himself up in his room, every' 
thing being dexterously and successful accomplished. 

A quarter of an hour after leaving the keep, Noridet was again abated ip 
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an arm-chair before the fire, where the logs wore smoulderhag. He mi^ht 
have deceived hitnaelf into thinking that he had passed a quiet night beside 
the fire, if his feverish eyes had not constantly behold the^ terrible aoene 
upon the cliffs. 

“To-morrow!” he thought, “to-morrow, the corpse will I>e found. 

I shall be questioned, and I shdl have to reply ; and if that marf^ who saw 
everything should appear^jhe possesses a proof —he has the sword ! ” 

He shuddered, but presently he recollected that on the morrow he would 
have some ijews from Paris, “ To-morrow I shall no longer fear accusations. 
Tlianks to FortotO, I shall be above attack.” 

The clock struck half-past three. Noridet had no desire to sleep, but he 
wished that the servants should be able to assert, if nccessaiy, that ho had 
spent the night in his bed, and ho tnrew himself upon it. He did not even , 
attempt to close his eyes, but he began calculating,- and finally decided 
that the dispatch from Aurora’s son would arrive at eight o’clock. He 
would then have time to reach Dieppe before the express started, and, by 
saying that an urgent affair required his attention — a pretext which would 
seem probable on account of the telegram — his absence would create no snr- 
prisc. It was not likely that Count d’Alcamo’s death w*ould bo discoverwl 
so early in the morning, as everyone rose late at the chS,te.au, These re- 
ilections, and many others of the same kind, filled Noridet’s mind till 
break of day? 

As soon as he heard that the servants were astir, he rose, dressed him- 
self in a travelling suit, wrote a short note to the baron to toll him of his 
departure, and repaired to the stables. Noridet, who was' a great cou- 
uoissour of horse flesh, had been in the habit of going every mbrning to sf'o^ 
the animals gi’oonied, so the ostlers were not surprised at his making his 
appearance. He thought it necessaiy to be rather nmre talkative than 
usual wdth them, and he did not neglect to give them a louis todiink his health 
with, which they no doubt did at the first opportunity. Bernard, the count’s 
steward, showed himself several times in the yard, and Noildet, who stealthily 
observed him, saw that he had no suspicion that his master was dead. 

The murderer had just given orders to the head groon>lo have a vehicle 
ready to take him to Dieppe, when the jingle of bells toTiueuuced the 
arrival of a messenger. Noridef^s heart beat fast. He had a presentiment 
that this diligence was the one that would bring him nows. He was not 
mistaken. A telegraph messenger alighted, and came forward W'ith a blue 
paper in his hand. Noridet succeeded in controlling his impatience and’ 
keeping a composed countenance. He gave his name, signed the receipt, 
and unsealed trie envelope wdih perfect calmness. But liie air of iudificr- 
enoG was replaced by mortal pallor when ho had read the following phrase 
of terrific conciseness : 

“ Vintage failed yestoixiay — vintage for ever impossible for 

“ Fortoto.” 

Everything bad wven way at once. The scaffbldiug of crime so skilfully 
raisotl had suddeuTy ftiUeu. Noridet saw inevitable punishment looming 
ahead, and in hia wnirliug bram arose tlie thought ; “1 have killed Mon- 
sieur Lugos, but hill steward is alive, and Fortoto has failed to obtain the 
papers tmling the story of my crime.” 

He hadr, however, enough self-control to hide his emotion, and paid the 
messenger liberally. “Get the horses ready at onco if you please,” he said 
to the head groom ; “ the telegram which 1 have just received obliges me to 
leave for Paris immediately.’’ 
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In his anxiety he did not fail to remember that his moat prudwit 
would J'o to leave* Monville at onc(^ without losing an instant. The body 
might be found at any moment on the strand *, it would then inevitably 
be brought to the chateau, and be lacked the courage, he felt, to witness - 
the scene which would ensue. He was, besides, dying of anxiety to know 
what lia(Ptakcn place in the Rue Vanneaii. There an enigmatic Sen- 
tence in tlic telegram from Fortoto : “ Tlio vintage is for everim^sible ! ’ 

This ambiguous statement might perhaps hide treachery. Noridet began 
to fear that it did ; he wished, at all events, to know what had Occurred ; 
for, of all the dangers that threatened him, the desertion of his accomplice 
would be the worst. If Fortoto Joined the enemy’s ranks, if he revealed his 
attempt to seize the will and the other papers, all would be lost/and the 
^guilty man must tly from France as quickly as possible. This he already 
* cointemplftted doing.. That same day he might learn the story of the som- 
nambulist's son, punish him if need be, and on the morrow set sail for 
Ragland witii bis gold and lus bonds. 

Twenty minutes after the arrival of the unlucky tedegram, Noridet was 
on hia w.iy to Dieppe, going as swiftly as an English trotter could take 
him. lie reached xhe railway station in less than an hour. When there, 
however, he met with a disappointment. The winter service had begun 
on the day before, and all the liours of the trains w'ere changed. ^Thero would 
be no train till half past twelve, and Noridet w'as condemned to lose 
precious time at Dieppe. Ho thought of asking for a special train, but rc- 
lloctsd that his extraordinary haste might be remarked, and that it was to 
his interest to avoid attracting attention. He therefore resigned himself 
-to walking impatiently about the tonm, and the instinct which eppeavs to 
act upon all murderers led him to go in the direction where he might, 
perhaps, hear hia oiimo spoken of. After booking his baggage and sending 
b.wk the carriage, he directed his steps towards tlie Faubourg du Toilet, 
and foachod the pior. Ho know that all the fishermen who cast their nets 
Hour Puys and I^Touville came to Dieppe by this route, and he said to him- 
self that if M. I.ugos had been found dead at the foot of the cliff, the nows 
would 1)0 in every moutli. The time was w’oll chosen, for the sea, coming 
up, drove all the fbsher folk to shore, and Noridet met them returning with 
ilicir baskets in their hands, and their *»et8 over their shoulders. The 
wnmen wxto chatting gaily together. Noridet stopped as they passed, ami 
oiicloavoured to catch what tliey were saying as they went by ; but be 
heard nothing bul complaints as to the scarcity of tlie fish, and some rough 
jests in Norm:in dialect. Some of the i>eople oftered prawns for sale, aiul 
one lishwife assured him that she had come from the Moindlle rocks, 
wheio the finest were c.'.ught. However, of the event in wliicli be was so 
nuich interested not a u ord was said, 

Tiiis silence astoniahed and rcasvsurcd Noridet. If these women, 
naturally talkative, did not apeak of a corpse found on the beachi R seemed 
probable that the body had been swept dW'ay, and carried out to sea. The 
count's di^ppcarance would then remain unexplained for some days; at 
least. This chance gave the guilty man a respite, which he fully hoped to 
be able to turn to account. He now went back to station, arrived 
there before the time for starting, and took his seat in a drst-class oarriago 
some minutes before the train steamed away. He soon fell soundly asleep, 
. being exhausted by the moral and physical strain of the niglit before. 

When ho awoke at the Rouen station, he found that there was some one 
Bcutod oppoyitc to him. lie had been alone on his departure from Dieppe, 
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Bad at iavst did not pay any attention to the pasi^nger who had since 
entored the compartment. But finally, while nibbing hia ey^a, he aaw that 
Hiis passenger was bowing to him, and then looking up,, he^reco^ised, to 
his intenae fright and amazement — M. Bernard, the Count d’Alcamo"s 
steward. . ' 

It was- indeed Bernard, humble, obsequious, and smiling. His appear- 
ance in this compartment and in this manner bad something almoirt mirac- 
ulous about it, and the murderer now fancietl that all was discovered, and that 
the steward had followed him by rail to have him arrested. His first 
impulse waaito dart out of the caiTiagc, and try to escape amid the crowd 
on the platform ; but, at the very moment when he was about to rise, M. 
Bernard spoke to him. “ Excuse me, sir,” he said, in a mild voice, if I 
have taken the liliorty of entering >our compartment. I took a second- 
class ticket at Dieppe, but I was told that the pavliomoutary train would 
not reach Paris till seven. So at idnlaumvy I paid extra to go on by the ' 
express, and the guard let me in here ; but if I had known tb^at you were 
inside, I—” 

The steward might have gone on in this way forever ; Koridet was hot 
listening to him. He was thinking of making his escape, and his hand 
was fumbling for the door handle. • 

“Don*t disturb yourself, sir,” said M. Bernard. “T will get out and 
find some other compartment,” and with these words he also rose. 

At that mdbient a fresh idea :^ahed through Noridet’a brain. “ Why 
do you want to move my friend ? ” said he, “ you will oblige me by remsin- 
ing. I don’t care to travel alone, and you can keep me company,” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said the steward, respectfully. 

“Noj I like to talk, that’s all. You are in the Oount d’Alcamo’s 
employ, are you not ? ” 

“Yes, sir, and have been for more than ten years past.” 

“ Let us talk about him, then. 1 like your master very much,” said 
Noridet, with unheard-of audacity, ** and I know that he treats you more 
as a friend than os a person in his employ.” 

Noridet, as he spoke, looked at M. Bernard, But the steward’s honest, 
placid countenance only, expressed pleasure at the om^descension of. a 
superior. “ He certainly does not know that his master is dead,” thouglit 
Noridet. 

At It ouen the stay was a slioi*t one, the train resuming its course in a 
few minutes. No one came into the compartment w'here Noridet' ait^iJus 
companion found themselves. This tete-i-tete suited Jules admififtbly, 
for he still mistrusted Bernard, and wished to question him further. 
When they had passed Through tho tunnels beyond Kouon, and Were 
emerging , into tho charming valley of the Seine, he said, with an easy 
air : “I thought that the count intended staying some clays longer at 
Monvillc ?” 

“ Tho count has changed his mind,” replied tho steward, mnctly. “ He 
gave mo orders yesterday to get his rooms ready, nnd I tliink that he wjU 
be in Paris to-morrow,” 

Then he must have made up his mind very hastily, for when he re- 
turned from Bivdlc.yesterday ho proposed to me that we shouhl take a ride 
to-day in the forest.” 

“ The count sent for me late lost night.” 

Noridet could not control a start. “ YoB have not seen him to-day, 
thenl” ht»3^k^4t 
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Oh, no, sir ; I left the chAtcau at nine o’clock, and the count was not 
ysfc np.” . 

Noride fe now fell into profound meditation. The steward’s r^ljea coitj- 
cided witli those of the prawn-fishers. If Alcamo’s bocW not been 
found at low tide i]ie steward might, indeed, have left Monvillo '“Without 
knowing that his master was dead. There is nothing to fear torday,” 
though^he murderer, “ but Lugos won’t turn up to-morrow. This man 
will wait one day, perhaps, even two, for his arrival. Then ho will return 
to Monvillc ; he will learn that the count lias disappeared, and he will 
denounce me, since he has the papers.” 

The conversation had languished suddenly, and the train was now darting 
swiftly along, passing through the minor stations like a shot. Noridet from 
time to time cast a glance full of hatred at the unconscious M. Bernard, 
who maintained hig respectful attitude, and kept his eyes lowered, “ Do 
you kiiow,” asked Nondet, aoruptly, “ at how many more stations we shall 
stop between here and Paris ? ” 

“ Only at one, sir.” 

“Which is that?” 

“Mantes.” 

Noridet knew iJlie route, and remembered that before stopping at this 
last station the train would have to go through the long tunnel of Rolle- 
boiao. This meant at least five minutes’ complete darknega. “ We are 
alone," thought the scoundrel, “and 1 am the stronger of the two.” 

Ho ;nestled into his corner and pretended to dose, but his eyes, kept 
partly oj^, watched the route attentively. An hour passed by like this. 
The railway stretched along at the foot of the heights which overlook 
the Seino, passing through a series of cuttings in the rock. 

Noridet at last turned and saw that M Bernard was sleeping. He there- 
upon softly rose, leaned out and uufaateued the outside latch which secured 
the door at the bottom. He then again looked at his companion. The 
stcwartl liad not stirred, and his regular breathing showed that he was still 
.fast ttslecp. The engine whistle had already announced the proximity of 
the tunnel. Noridet put his head out of the window, and a hundred j^avds 
ahead he saw the yawning mouth of the vaulted passage. Ho then resumed 
his seat, and did not take his eyes off M, Bernard, who still sl^t soundly. 
The light wa.s waning, and a dull echo resounded along the high walls of 
the tunnel asHihe train entered it. “ It is time,” muttered Noridet, 

He noiselessly rose, and opened the door of the compartment. The 
sleeper had heard nothing. He was half reclining in his corner with his 
legs stretched out and his head thrown back, and the noise of the train 
rushing under the rcBounding vault had not made him stir. “ You wUl 
wake no more, you villain,” said Noridet, as he sprang at hia throat. 

The struggle was a short one. The unfortunate ^ward, suffocated" by 
his assailant’s powerful grip, mechanically stretched out his htindi^ to 
defend himself, but Noridet set his knee upon his cheat, and weighed tmon 
him with all his might. Bernard struggled convulsively ; he attempted to 
cty out, and he even succeeded in partially repnlBing Noridet. But soon 
his breath failed him j hia hands fell to his side, his legs stiffened. Helost 
consciousness, and lay motionless upon the cushions of the compartment. 
The murderer then seized hold of him by the waist and was about to thrdw 
him out of the door, when a strange incident ensued. The man whom he 
had just strangled^ in'a few seconds was now so heavy that ha' found it 
impossible to lilt him. When he tried to raise the proeti'ate bbdy it fell 
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back. He violently drew it upward, and it resisted as though death had 
given it back its strength. It was a battle with a dead man, a strugglo 
with a corpse. There came a moment, when Noridet, mod with fear and 
anger, sunk back exhausted upon the scat. He looked wildly at his victim, 
alnd felt rooted to his seat by superstitious terror. It seemed to hiin that, 
if he again daa'ed to lay his hand upon the man he had just slain, the latter 
would rise up and call him an assassin, ^ 

* The train was rushing along with frightful rapidity, and the few apeitutea 
which let air into the vault Hashctl by like meteoi's. Soon a faint gleam 
began to light up the dark walls. “ We are coining out,” thought Horidetj 
‘ * we are leaving the tunnel I I am lost ! ” 

The imminence of his danger roused him, and lent him sufficient courage 
to finish his work. He seized the body by tho feet, dri^ged it with great 
difficulty to tho door, and flung it out upon the lino. Half a minute later 
the train emerged from the tunnel into full daylight. Noridet closed the 
door again just in time. ^ 

This final elTort had overwhelmed him. He remained in the attitude of 
a man crushed by fatigue, aud had not even the strength to think. If 
he had been seen in this state, his crime would have l>eei^ guessed ; but he 
was alone, and the train was rushing on. Every instant, every turn of the 
wheels, carried him further and further from danger of betrayal. There 
was no trace ot a struggle in the compartment. No blood, no torn cushions, 
or fragments of clothing. The murderer was without a scratch, and his 
oiothes were scarcely creased. All that was to be seen in the conipartment 
in which a cowardly crime had just been committed, was a stylidh-looking 
yuiing man of fashion travelling ‘‘first-class” to Paris. No one would have 
hesitated about taking a scat beside this well-dressed gentleman; 

At Mantes, however, he had to endure ton minutes’ agony. The sight 
of a gendarme walking up and doMm the platfonn made him turn pale and 
trCTnole. The telegraph had had am^le time to report what had happened, 
and a search might peliiaps be made in the train thought Noridot. How- 
ever, there was nothing to justify this fear, and the train started on again 
at full speed, for Paris. Jules now considered liimself safe. 

“ In another hour,” thought he, “ I shall be lost in tho crowd on the 
boulevard, atid no one will know that I travelled by express froih Pieppe.” 

Ho reasoned correctly, for it was almost impossible to connect so obscure 
a person as M. Bernard with tho fortunate possessor of several millions. 
M. Lugos alone could have explained the crime which had just been com- 
mitted, and he was dead. NoridePs remorse fled at tho iwme instant as his 
fears and horrible delight gradually filled his heart. For the first time for 
many days he felt himself free. Those who had weighed ujon his life were 
uo more to be feared, and ho could venture to say ; “ The future is mine.” 

A single fear still disturbed his dearly bought tranquillity. Fortoto knew 
but half of a secret, hut this secret ho had perhaps revealed. His conduct 
was inexplicable, and Noridet determined to tackle the one remaining 
danger that threatened him without delay. The crime in the train had not 
changed his piaus. M. Bernard would not rc-appear at the Ku® Vanneau, 
but Hi’e accusing documents still lay under his anvil, as ^'ortoto had re- 
linquished the task* of removing .;th6m, Noridet was, thei^fote, all the 
more rcsolv^ to question the mulatto. He calculated that a couple of 
hours would suffice to find him, make him speak, and get at the tivith. 
The night was left for the task which had so far failed. “ If need be, I 
will go alone to tlie Ilue Vanneau,” thought Noridet, at the moment when 
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the train reached the Paris terminus. And he add,ed, with a nen’Ons laugh : 

“ One is never so well served as by one’s self.'* 

When Noridet alighted ho felt like a ship-wrcckod man, ashore onee 
more. Hailing a cab, lie bade the Jehu drive him atonoo to the Boulevard 
Bourdon. 

Fortoto, despite his good fortune, had lately retained his modest rooms at 
‘the res^rant renowned for its fried fish. By reason of his former nvo-, 
cation as a police agent, his instinct told him that in order to hide himself 
from prying r.yos he would do as well to keep to his former habits ; and 
though he might have expended a i)ortion of the five hundred francs given 
him "by Nornlet in procuring better lodgings, he had retained his little 
room under the roof. Kr>wevor, ho had renounced his mountebank’s attire, 
and procured a neat new suit, whilst still patronizing M. I*itois’ ostablUh- 
ment. It was there that Noridet had telegraphed to him and he felt sure 
of finding him there. Ho stopped his cab at the ooriior of the boulevard, 
and proceeded to tiie restaurant on foot. The little garden was deserted, 
and the house did not appear to have many customers. Noridet liad some 
trouble in getting a waiter, who was fishing on the quay, to reply to his 
inquiries respecting M. Fortoto. The fellow looked at him in amazement, 
evidently unable fo understand how it was that so well-dressed a gentleman 
should wish to see the ex-dealer in “Bengal powder.” 

la it Fortoto, tlio actor, sir, that you w'ant to sec ?” he a|kcd. 

Exactly. I wish to see him as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, you arc a manager, perhaps, and want to offer him an engagements? 
It is a great pity. ” 

“ What is a pity ? ” 

“Why, Fortoto would have been only too glad lo take an offer, for ho 
has nothing to do just now. But this is dowuught bad luck ! for he don’t 
live here now !” 

“ How long has he been gone ? ” 

“ Only since this morning. He did not come homo last niglit, and w'hen 
■ he put in an appearance this morning, he looked awfully queer. Ho made 
up a bundle of clothes, paid the landlord, and oft* he went.^’ 

• “ Didn’t he leave any address ? ” 

“No, sir. He only .said that he was off, meaning to leave Paris,” 

“ Then you* can|t tell me wdicre I might find him ?” said Nondet, who 
turned pale as ho listened to these bad thlings. 

“ I’m sure I can’t, and 1 don’t think bo’ll Oomo here again. Perhaps he’ll 
• never show himself any more. It’s not for the sake of talk, sir, but I’ll tell 
you one tiling, he looked as though he’d been up to some bsul business or 
other. Will you have any beer, sir, or absinthe, or vermouth? ” added the 
waiter, who had by this time reached the garden with Noriddt. 

“ No, nothing,” replied the latter, curtly, throwing the attendant a franc. 

He strode out of the garden, reached his cab, and vims driven to his 
residence in the Rue du Helder. Ho longed to be alone, to reflect over the 
new incident which upset all his plans, 

“ Here is a letter, just brought for yon, sir,” said the doorkeeper, with a,, 
deal of bowing and scraping, as Noridet entered the house. 

. Noridet opened the missive, and, to his great surprise, a number of bank- 
notes fell out. He thought at first that his lawyer hiwl sqnt- him some 
money, but the next moment he saw Fortoto’s signature below the letter, 
which ran as follows : “Monsieur Jules — Forgive me, for I am very uu- 
^^Ppy* I should have been glad to do all that I promiiedj but reasons, 
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wliioh I cannot you, prevent me from serving you. Howeyeri if I leave 
you thiia, and perhaps for ever, I am neither a traitor nor an in^rate, for I 
shall not tell anyone anything, and I shall never forget yoirr kindness. I 
send you back four hundred fraines ottt of the five hundred which you gave 
me. I have spent ono hundred, which I hope to be able to return to you 
. very soon ; and begging you once more not to feel any ill-will against me, 
I remain your very humble and obedient servant, Fortoto.” 

' '‘The poor fellow has gone crazy,” muttered Noridet os he read this 
enigmati(^ note. 

XII. 

During the terrible night on which Noridet had rid himself of M. Lugos, 
other events in which he was connected had taken place in Pai-is. Fortoto 
had turned his time to account, and after convincing himself that he oould 
easily enter the yard in the Rue V'anneau, had repaired there to inspect the 
place for the last time, after receiving Noridet’s telegram. He found the 
blacksmith’s workshop deserted, and as it had a damaged window, an 
enti-ance might readily be effected. Thus the matter in hand seemed to 
him easy of execution. He was as anxious as his employer that it should 
succeed, and refrained from going to Montmartre till all was over. 

He wished ^ defer the pleasure of announcing his good luck to Louise 
( ill ho was successful, when ho would toll her, with full particulars, what 
had brought him good fortune. The mulatto was so convinced of Noridet’s 
integrity and the legitimate character of the enterprise, that he had no 
doubt of being able to satisfy the young girl. This attempt, which would 
Lave been better fitted for an escaped convict, seemed to him a work of 
justice, and, in his simplicity, he was convinced that he would perform a 
good deed by obtaining possession of the papers — stolen, so he believed — 
from M. d idea. As for tlie double personality of Louise’s father, he had not 
the slightest suspicion of any such thing, ana had no idea that M. Bernard, 
the steward of the Count d’Alcamo, could ever live anywhere else than 
with his employer. 

On the evening of the great day he dined early and heartily at M. Pitois.’ 
estahlislunent) and walked to the Rue Yannouu. He had donned a blue 
blouse and a cap, making himself look like a w orkman who has just finished 
his day’s work ; and he had about him all the tools ho needed — a diamond 
to cut the window pane, a chisel, and a solid bar to raise the anvil. These 
w ere secured to his^hclt under his blouse. He did npt take any weapons, 
as he felt sujo that he w'oiild have no one to contend against. Ind<;ed ho 
would have been ashamed to provide himself with weapons to make his 
Wriy into an uninhabited workshop, and in case of there being any unfore- 
seen obstacle he preferred to rely upon cunning rather than force. 

Seven o’clock struck when he entered the Kno Vanneaii by the Rue do 
B.ibylone, This part of Paris is very animated at nightfall. Workmen 
emerge from the Vaugirard factories and spread about all the taverns of the 
iicighbouriiood, and housewives crowd the shops buying their provisions. 
'There was a throng everywhere, and Fortoto w^as not aiiaid of being noticed. 
He w'cnt up the street, strolling along like an idler, but as he walked ho 
looked around him, and when he reached the passage he felt quite sure that 
no one had pUid any attention to his movements. He went into the house 
W'ithout making any haste and without turning round, wuth the firm step 
of a man who knows piTfcctly W'cll u hat bo is about ; and he passed down 
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the passage 'without meeting any one. The y^d was silent and desertedi 
and ne found no difficulty in hiding behind^a pile of boards. Me oOuld see 
the six; stories bf the house from the spot he seleotSd ; several o|,thei^iUlowB 
were lit up ; ehildred were crying, and there woa a noise of household uteh- 
sils being moved about. The inmates were occupied with the evening me&l, 
and the toilers who lived here gave no thought to the piles of rulSbish in* 
the yaml. 

Fortoto was leaning against^ the wall in such a position that he had the 
workshop on his right, and l>y stretching out hia hand he could touch the 
window. On this side everytliing was quiet, and the absence of any noise 
or light abundantly proved that the ground floor was unoccupied. He had 
now only to select the best moment &r action. He had three Ijonra before 
him, for he had ascertained that the street door w'as not closed till midnight. 
While waiting, he pondered over hia coming happiness. In telling 
Noiadet the story of hia love, he had not told liiin everything. He believed 
himself loved by Louise. Indeed ho had read her love in her eyes. On the 
evening of his meeting with Noridet, ho had waited for her in the 
street near the Chateau Rouge, and for the hundredth time had spoken 
to her of their marriage. Louise had teased him by enumerating all the good 
qualities which 5lie desired in her future husband. He mnst be honest, in- 
ausfcrioiia and good tempered, and her father wished that he should have 
some little capital to be^n with. Poor B’ertoto had hung jiia head at the 
thought that he would never be able to fulfil all these conditions, how- 
ever. Louise added; “I don’t care about good looks or even as to 
my husband’s colour,” whereupon the young mulatto had begun to hope 
again. 

To-morrow I shall have the money to bring to her,” he now thought, 
counting the hours as they struck, for he ooiiitl hoar tlie clock of the Rue 
de Sevres church, “ and I will work, and alwaj’^s remain honest.” 

Fortoto blessed M. Jules for havings found him, and having guaranteed 
Iiiin all the happiness he anticipated, and belonged to requite his kindness. 
The stir in the bouse ceased little by little, and the lights in the windows 
vanished. Only the cadeiiced steps of the policeman were to be licard out- 
.sidc, and the noise of the shop shutters being put up. The time had come. 
Fortoto emerged from his hiding-place, and approached the window. He 
knew the exact spot where the casement closed inside, and he soon chose 
the best pane of glass to cut. In less than five minutes ho had not only cut 
it, but removed it carefully, whereupon he pulled back the bolt inside, 
opened the window, and as it was level with his chest, slipped witli feline 
agility into the workshop. 

The darkness was profound. It was necessary to work witliout a light, 
making the least noise. He saw that the workshop was 
divided by a wooden partition behind which the blackemith po doubt slept 
when he remained at homo. He found, by feeling, that the door Af this 
room opened on his right hand. Having made this voynge of discovery, he 
looked for the anvil, and found it without difficulty. It was high and 
f Fortoto’s vigour equalled his agility, and by making good use 

of his lever, he soon loosened it and moved it aside. This being aoeom- 
plished, ho knelt down, felt with his hands, and found the joints of the 
vS* precious deposit. The work luid now Wome more 

difhcult. The cliisel was needed to detach the mortar, and this was a 
delicate tMk in the darkness. More than once the tool slipped from the 
mulatto s hands and struck noiiiily against the tiles, but by patience and 
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he aVlidt eeeoeeded in hi^ pm^ose. One <>i the tiles gave way, and 
iindem^h it-Fortoto could a long, fiat box, 

His deli^lit wa^ ab grOiit thaf ho gave utterance to a ciy. He already had 
the box which was to procure him t]& means of marrying fiis betroth^^ when 
a stream of light suddenly dazsled his eyes. The door in the partition 
o]^ned, and a woman emerging from the inner room appeared \jj>on the 
threshold, 

Louise I exclaimed Fortoto, trembling with surprise and agitation. 

It was indeed the daughter of M. Bernard, the girl, whom Foi^oto loved. 
She was standing in the doorway, motionless and pale, with a, frown upon 
her brow, and a fierce gleam in her eyes. She looked^ indeOUi Hke some 
statue of Vengeance. 

Fortoto had fallen On hia knees, again, and his bewildered 0yos turned 
from the face of his betrothed to the casket which he had removed from its 
hiding-place, and now held in hia h^4. The young girl slowly advanced. 
She carried a lamp, the light of which fell full upon the agitated features 
of Aurora’s son. “ What are you doing here ? ” she asked, in a voice which 
startled the unfortunate mulatto. 

“ Mademoiselle, I will tell you — ** stammered Fortoto.. 

“ Scoundrel ! you came here to steal I” 

“ No, no ! I Swear to you that I did pot.” 

“ You dare^ deny it I ” exclaimed tTouiso. 

** I beg of you, mademoiselle,” said Fortofo, with an effort, alloW mo 
to toll yon. 1 came to fetch this box# but it was— it was for you.” * 

^ ‘ For me ! ” cried the young mrl, her eyes sparkling with anger. 

“Yes, for you, Louise,” cried Fortv)to, rising. “Yea, this casket will 
bring us a niarriage-pox'tion. To-morrow 1 shf^ll have ten thousand 
francs ; I shall be able to set up in business, and then I can ask your father 
to let you become my wife, I intended- to tell you oyeiything, tvnd 1 
hoped — ” 

But ho stopped short, seeing that Louise hod Hushed scarlet. “Ohl” 
said she, in a broken voice, “ you ought to have spared me this insult 1 ” 
And then she burst into tears. 

Fortoto darted towards lier to take her in his arms, but she recoiled as’ 
if he were odious to her, and her tears suddenly ceased flowing. “You 
thought I would accept as a husband a man who might say tome, ‘ I am 
rich, and I bring you the money I have stolen ? ’ Ah 1 you make me 
curse the day when I first consented to speak to you,” she added, with 
disdain. 

The unhappy Fortoto now stood before her hanging bis head, and 
trembling in every limb. ^ Utterly confounded, he had not even asked him- 
self what fatality had brought Louise to the blacksmith’s shop, but the 
thought now'' suddenly occulted to him. “ Fxeuse me, mademoiselle, you 
do not understand me,” ho said, timidly. “ I did not come here to steal. 
If there is any thief here, it is the man who detains the papera in this 
casket, and I did not think that I should meet you in the abode of a man 
capable of — ” 

“ Proceed ! ” interrupted the young girl, haughtily. “ You believe me 
to be an accomplice ki some crime. ” 

“ No, no ♦ 1 sw'enr I do not, but I should like to know — ” 

4 “ It is you, now, who are questioning me,” resumed Louis^ bitterly. 

Fortoto atainmei'ed out a few unintelligible words. “Well,” said M. 
Bernard’s daughter,' with an air of dignity, “ I will consent to I'oply to you 
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■\vljon you have explained to me why tlie man who once dared to tell me 
that ho loved me has to night assumed the drees and provided himself with 
the tools of a professional thief.'’ 

The unfortunate Fortoto let the box fall, and threw the chisel aside, but 
ho did not reply. The words seemed to stop in his throat. “ Speak, 
speak 1” cried Louise, vehemently, “you see that I am waiting to hear 
you.” 

Fortoto made a violent effort, and in a voice so low that it could scarcely 
be lu-aid, he replied : “ I love you, and you told me—” 

‘ Enougli ! ” interrupted the young girl, with on imperious gesture. 

“You told mo that your father would not refuse to accept as his son-in- 
law a hard-working man, able to offer you a modest but certain degree of 
comfort. Then I went to work, and if you only knew, Louise, all that I 
ha^•c suffered during the past year, when I saw that what I earned w'as 
scui Jely enough for me myself to live upon I I told you that I could set np 
ill business, but it was not true, and when I left you after telling you that, 
when I w'ent off, with shame and despair in my heart, I more tlian once 
longed to end my life— but — I loved you too much to die.” 

“Then it wa^ poverty that urged you to this infumous deed,” said 
Louise, sadly. 

“ It isn’t an infamous deed,” cried Fortoto. “ No, I am neither a robber 
nor a coward. Listen to me, I.oiiiec, and judge mo when you have heard 
me. My mother had a nursling, the son of a rich colonist of Mauritius — a 
white- man. 1'Uis uui sling is my foster-brother, and he was the companion 
of my childhood. He helped to educate mo, or rather his fatlier did so, 
and lie has continued to show me kindness. He came to me at a moment 
when I was cursing my own holplossiies&, and proposed to me to earn a 
foituuo in a few days. I. thought of you, Louise, and I accepted bis 
offer.’ 

“ What can he have told }ou,” replied the young girl, “ to blind you so 
completely As to the net which ho Wished you to commit? ” 

“Retold me,” leplicd Fortoto, warmly, “ that a powerful enemy pur- 
sued him with li is hatred ; that this scoundrel had robbed him of papeis 
Vliich compromised him and his father, the man who had me educated. 
Then, he asked mo to recover these papers for him.” 

“ 8o it was only to take some papers that you l^roko this window’ open ?” 

“I swear to you, Louise, by my love for you, that these papers are there, 
in that casket, and if you still doubt me, I will open it before you. It was 
to save the honour of my benefactor that I consented to come hero to night, 
and as foi’ the money which Jules will give me, I can accept it without a 
blie-h, for I shall have done an act of justice.” 

The frown on the yobng girl's face slowdy faded away, and her eyes, so 
expicbsive of imlignatiou mnoment previously, now seemed softened by 
pity. “ \Vhat is this man’s name?” Said she. 

“ Jules Noridet,” proudly replied Fortoto, as though that name alone 
would suffice to prove his innocence. 

“And he told you,'* said Louise, without showing any surprise, “that 
somc! papers w’cre concealed here which had been stolen from him ? ” 

. “Jules said so, and Jules is incapable of uttering a falsehood, ” said 
Fortoto, boldly. 

“ Then, according to you, the master of this shop is an accomplice in au 
infamous conspiiacy,” said the young girl, coldly. 

As Fortoto recovered his courage lie began to ask himself, anxiously, 
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why Iiouiae was there. He did not venture to ask her, but his eyes 
pleaded for bim. I promised to reply when you had spoken,** said the 
steward’s daughter, “ and I w’ill now do so.” The mulatto listened 
breathlessly, “You have told me the name of the foster-brother whose 
oniors you have obeyed,” resumed Louise. “Do you wish' to knbw the 
.name of the man whom Monsieur Jules Noridet accuses of havingr stolen 
this casket from him, in order to turn a family secret to account ? ” i'orioto 
made an affirmative sign. “ Well, his name is Pierre Bernard,” replied the 
young girl, in a loud, clear voice* 

“ Your father ? ” exclaimed Fortoto. 

“ Yes ; my father, the beat and truest of men. And now I will tell yon, 
in my turn, why I came here. My father told me his secrets. One even- 
ing he told mo that he was going away from Paris with Count d’Alcamo, 
and would bo absent for some days. He appeared sad and anxious, and I 
saw that some serious trouble was weighing upon his mind. I pressed Jiiin 
with questions, and at last ascertained what it was that troubled him. The 
count, he said, had everything to fear from an infamous scoundrel, and had 
no weapon against him, excepting some papers proving a crime wdiich this 
man had committed. ‘ I am entrusted with those papers,’ said he, ‘ and, on 
leaving Paris, I must secure some one to watch over this precious deposit. 
Will you have the courage to defend it? ’ An hour afterwards,*’ continued 
Louise, “ I caiye here with my father. He showed mo this little room, 
which I promised to occupy during his absence. I have kept my promise, 
as you kept yours to Monsieur Jules Noridet. Eyery evening, instead of 
returning to Montmartre, I have come here to mount guard over this casket 
coulided to my father’s care. My task is about to finish, however, for my 
father udll be here to-morrow.” 

Fortoto gave a sigh whicli was like a groan. 

“ A little wliilc ago,” continued Louise, “ I heard a noisii in the shop ; 
some one had got in. I knew that 1 ran the risk of being killed, but 1 
tliought I should have time to call for help, and so save the papers. I 
opened the door and found you here, loaning over the casket wliich I was 
ready to defend with my life.** 

“Forgive me, Louise !” exclaimed Fortoto, kneeling at her feet. “I. 
had lost my head ; besides it was foj^fJtileB, my foster-brother, and he 
swore that his cause was a just 

“ You must choose between him and my father,” 

“ Choose 1 — you say choose? Am I not your slave, Louise ? Am'I not 
ready to give you my life— my honour? I am very -wretched, but I wor- 
ship you I I will repair the harm I have done. I will go to your father, 
and I will show him the same devotion that I vowed to Jules.” 

“ You must first reply to niy questions as a proof that you are sincere 
in all this. When were you to hand this box to your foster-brother.” 

“ I was to send him a telegram to-night.” 

“ Ho is not ill Paris, then ? ’* 

“No. He is in Normandy, at the Chilteau of Monville, belonging to 
Baron Brossin.” 

“At Monville I” murmured Louise, “I now' understand w’hj^ my father 
did not think it saf® to take these papws witli him. Well, thou,” she 
resumed, in a louder tone, “you must write to him that you refuse to serve’ 
him any longer.” 

“lam ready to do so.” 

“ To-morrow, you must come and soe' my father and toll him njl that 
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has taken place liero this evening. After that, you will clo as ho may 
direct^oa to do.*' 

“Tiieu you will allow me to see and know your father?” exclaimed 
Fortotp, with a transport of delight. 

“ Yes, and I shall he there,” replied Louise. 

** How happy yon make me ! ” cried Fortoto* ^ 

“ Gi^e me the casket and accompany me to Montmartre,” resumed 
Louise. “ I cannot remain here a moment longer after what has happened, 
and tlio count’s box will be sjifer in my room than here. I hope tlmt your 
foster-brother will not take it into his head to look there foi>it,” added the 
young girl with a smile. 

Her eyes were now bright again, the colour had returned to her checks, 
and she gaily put on her shawl, and made ready to go out. Fortoto held 
the casket out to her, and looked at her in admiration, “ One more ques- 
tioil, and one more order,” said she. 

“ Speak ! ” 

“ Have yoii received any money from this man ? ’* 

** Yes,” said Fortoto, sadly. 

“ Well, then,, you must come to Montmartre to-morrow evening and the 
money must be returned to Monsieur Noridet by then. I will not accept 
anything that comes through him, so you will do well to refuse his gifts.” 
The young girl then took the casket from Fortoto, sUppetyier hand under 
his arm, and went out with him. 

They parted at the door of M. Bernard’s house ; but at 7 p. m. , on the 
morrow of this night of adventure, Fortoto slowly ascended the street 
whei’e he had first met Louise. His heart was beating fast at the thought 
of seeing Louise’s father and loaruiug his fate. Like Jacob, poor Fortoto 
was willing to serve seven years lor love’s sake. His hope lay in the 
tliought that M. Bernard, to serve his master’s purposes, might need a dei- 
voted agent, and would, perhaps, consent to employ him. It was not 
without regret that he had renounced HSforidet, and he well knew that he 
had exposed himself to his wrath and vengeance. But Louise had made 
his duty clear to him, and he no longer doubted the evil designs of M. 

‘ do Mathis’s nephew. Touched by Louise’s eloquence, he had sworn to re- 
main Jionest and for ever renounce all nocturnal attempts, secret missions, 
and ill-gotten money. Ho had, however, resolved not to take any active 
part against his foster-brother, and hoped that nothing would prevent hia 
lemainiiig neutral in ease of a struggle between his new friends and his old 
protector. Still, as he expected an outbreak of anger on Noridet’s part, 
he was on his guard. To begin with, he had left Fitois’ restaurant, and 
had taken lodgings in a little hotel on the Boulevard Rochechoiiart. This 
new abode offered the double advantage of bringing him near Louise, and 
of throwing any one off the track who might be looking for him. Had ho 
known that Koridet was perfectly well acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Bernard s abode, lie would have been less easy in mind, but, as it was, he 
fancied himself to lie safe. He had the simplicity to believe that when ho 
had chatted with hia foster-brother his dasei’tion would be forgiven," Mean- 
tmie, he was busy rehearsing the little speech which ho intended to make toM. 
Bernard, and he greatly feared that ho would not be Able to deliver it with 
the same case and assurance as hia usual ** catches ” on the Pout d’Aus- 
terlitz. 

He was walking up the street trying to put on a pair of glove?, an 
article he seldom sported, when ho suddenly saw Louise cross over the way 
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towacf^ls him. “ It is I,” she said. “Why are you afraid of she 

added, seeing him turn pale. 

“ J^o, mademoiselle, but I thought that you would wait for mo at home 
to-day, and introduce me to your lather. Have you changed your mind? 

“No, but my father hasn’t arrived. I thought that he would be in 
Paris this afternoon and I am beginning to feel very unoa^. Will you 
give mo your arm to the station in the Hue d’Ainsterdam ? I want *o lind 
out whether there has been any accident on the lino, and I don’t like 40 go 
put iilone in the evening.” 

The mulatto did not need any begging to offer his arm, and they sot out 
for the outer boulevard with the light step of the young and happy, 
Fortoto was full of joy, and would have thrown triumphant glances at the 
passers-by had he not been entirely taken up with his channing comjmnion. 
The young girl was extremely pretty. Her soft and delicate features had 
unusual animation, and her eyes sparkled brightly. It was evident that 
she w'as experiencing a keen emotion. “ Do you believe in presentiments ? ” 
she said presently. 

“No, mademoiselle,” replied Fortoto, timidly, “for I had no notion 
yesterday that I should be as happy as I am to-day.” 

“Well, I believe in them, and 1 am afraid that something has happened 
to my father. He told me when he went away that the struggle in which 
he was engaged was a terrible one. * However,’ he added, ‘ eNeu if I die I 
sha’n’t leave yoif unprotected. The count will take as much care of you as 
though you were his own child, if ever Vou are left alone in the world.’ ” 

“ Alone ! ” exclaimed the mulatto, “ but I also love you and am ready to 
die for your sake.” 

“ I wept when he said this,” said Louise, “ but I was far from guessing 
to what dangers my poor father was exposed. After what you tola me last 
iiidit, however, I begin to understand what kind of enemies he has.” 

The anxiety expressed by Louise now began to affect Fortoto also, and 
ho felt doubly sad, for this day on which he had founded so many hopes 
was ending in gloom and apprehension. The lovers walked hiiriiedly 
along and descended the Rue d’Amsterdam to the station. There was a 
dense crowd at the exit, and the incessant pas-sage of luggage ajid vehicles 
indicated that a train h^d just come in. hurtoto inquired and found that 
it was the parliamentary train from Dieppe. Louise had grown extremely 
pale, and no longer spoke, yho had dropped her lover’s arm Juid had 
placed herself so as to he able to see all the passengers as they approached. 
In a few moments she had reviewed them all. M. Bernard was not among 
them. 

There were still a few loiterers hastening toward the exit, but the station 
uas rapidly becoming deserted, and Fortoto was about to retire with the 
young girl, when a group of people appeared. Two porters, surrouuclcd 
by several policemen, were sustaining a sick or wounded man, and rumours 
wore already in circulation. 

“It’s a traveller who fell out of the train,” said one pt rjon. 

“ Is he dead ? ” asked another. 

“No. But he has lost his mind,” 

These words were ej^chan^ng near the spot where Fortoto was standing, 
and suddenly, a piercinji shriek resounded; “ My father ! it is rny father!” 
cried Louis, half mad with grief. 

Fortoto wished to hold her back, but she broke from his grasp and darted 
towards the unfortunate victim of the accident. It was, indeed, M. Bernard. 
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Lividty pale, with bloody bandages about his head, his eyes quite destitute 
of fit©, his form limp and feeble, be came forward without appearing to 
hnow" whore he was. When Louise threw her arms around him he did' not 
recf^niso her. 

The policemen hastily closed the iix)h gate, and whilst the young -girl 
was sobbing and calling upon her father to speak to ber< an omoer of tho 
poac 0 k.qucstioned the mulatto coiieeming the wounded man. All at once, 
Louise, abruptly leaving M. Bernanl, darted to Fortoto, and, clutching hia 
arm, asked him in a husky Voice : “ Will you give me a proof of your love 
for me ? ” 

‘ ‘ Tell me at once what you wish mo to do ? ” 

“ To start, without losing a moment, for the ChS,tcau of Monville, and 
inform Count d’Alcamo of what you have just seen.” 


XIJL 

The farm of La Bcaudoni^re was a large white house without any preten- 
sions to aichitcctmal l)Ovaiity. The windows had green shutters, the roof 
was covered tinth slate, the walls were decked with honeysuckle and 
clematis, ontl the whole harmonised wonderfully well with the Norman 
landftcaxje around. A large garden full of fruit trees, and a meadow in which 
the grass grow without ever being mowed, completed the Coqntrified aspect 
of, the habitation. La BoaudoniVre was no more like the luxurious 
Clititcau of Monville, than tho Moniacs were like the Broasins. Sucli 
as it was, however, tho property was not without its value, and the ex- 
notary prized it less, perhaps, on account of the eighteen thousand francs which 
it brought in, yearly, than on account of its peaceful charm. Like all who 
have passed their younger years pent up in ati office, M. Moriiac was passion- 
ately fond of the country, and would long ago have gone to reside on this 
estate if his wife, who was a Parisian to her finger tips, had not preferred 
her garden in the lUie-d’Assas to all tho groves in Normandy. At all 
events, however, every time tho worthy notary had to renew a lease or 
make repairs, he eagerly started off to pass a few days at La Beaudoniere. 

On this occasion he bad not experienced any difficulty in getting his wife 
to accompany him, for Pr. Brias had declared that An(lr6e needeefa change 
of air. Madame de Mathis hod been left in charge of a devoted friend, hci' 
condition being still the same, and the others had come to enjoy the lost 
autumnal days at La Beaudoniere. 

This trip, so suddenly decided upon, had very nearly cost Madame Mor- 
nac and her favourite their lives, and, indeed, on the morrow of the adven 
ture on the beacli, tho good lady bad not yet recovered from the shock. 
Andr6e, on the contrary, seomed to have forgotten the danger to which she 
had been exposed, and her health did not appear to have suffered from the 
torriblo fatigue and emotion of tho periloas excursion. 

When she w'ent down into the garden, where the notary and his wife 
were walking together, the Usual opaque pallor of her cliarming face had 
given place to a warm flush of colour, and her large eyes had lost the 
melancholy expression habitual to them. It aeemgd os though the blood 
circulated more rapidly through her veins, and that some hidden passion 
animated her features. The change was bo striking that Madame Momac 
darted forward to give her a kiss, and her husband looked at her, dumb 
with. admiration, “My dear child,” said the good old lady, leading her 
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with onreBseSi ** how^lad I am to see you look so lovely and seem so well 
alter such a day as yesterday ! I am worn out, for my part,” 

“Andr^e, my dear, is » creole, but you were boru in the Rue Samt- 
Denifl,** said M, Mornac. 

“ Instead of makiigfun of your own wife you would do better to go iuto 
the parlour for old IDaugu^, who has called, and bring him to me,^aB 1 
wish to aak him some questions.” i 

“No need of going after him,” said the notary quietly ; “ lie is coming 
tons.” 

A man was indeed approaching, with the slow, heavy step peculiar to 
most country people. Tliis tall, old peasant, with a high-coloured face 
and broad shoulders, was, although ho stooped a little, a perfect typo of 
the strong Norman race, hich toils as bravely now as it fought in former 
days. His intelligent, shrewd cov;ntenauc€f indicated bis origin. He bowe^^ 
politely, but witli the dignity which the owner of a hundred acres of good 
soil thinks himself called upon to maintain, and cordially asked after the 
health of the family. 

“ Thanks, my good Bangui,** said'lMadame Mornac, “ \vc are all uell, 
thank Heaven ; but wo were nearly drowned, yesterday.” • 

“Ah 1 you sec, madame, after Michaelmas the coast is dangerous.” 

“ Yes, indeed, we came near* perishing on your coast, let me tell you, 
ami but for a brate fellow who got us out of our scrape, I should not be 
talking to you !liis fine inorniBg, 

“Ah, the Biville boys are solid chaps,” said the fanner, drawing hifn-, 
self up. 

“ I don’t know whether he belongs to Biville or not, but I know his 
name ,* and as you arc one of the old, residents, you can tell mo all about 
him.’ 

“ Oh J as to that, madame, I can tell you all about any one for thicc 
Iciigaos round.” 

“ His name is Jean dc Monville,” said Madame Mornac, looking at the 
peasant to wliom the young girl u^as listening with the utmost eagerness. 

However, this name did not appear to awake any recollection in the 
mind of old Bangui, who repeated, scratching his car: “Jean de Mon* 
vjlle ! There’s nobody in the town of that name.” 

“ He’s a young man, between twenty and twenty- two years of age,” re- 
sumed the notary’s wife : “ with loiiglight hair that falls o\ cr his shoulders — ” 

“And naked tect,” interrupted the foi-mer, “and he wears a sash and 
sailor’s cloak V ” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” exclaimed Madame Mornac and Andr6e, both at once. 

“Oh, then I know him,” said Bere Bangui, tossing his head. “ It’s Jack 
of the Clifis.” 

“ But lie told us tliiit he was Jean tie Monvillo.” 

“That may be his ical name, but \ye call him simply Jean or Jack of the 
Cliffs, because he is always niiiniiig about the rocks, in places where evci.' 
, the goats don’t dare to set foot.” 

“What does this fine young fellow do ? ” 

“Nothing very useful, madame ; he prefers to fish all night and poach all 
day, rather than plouglf fields and keep cattle.” 

“ But he isn’t a bad fellow', is he ? ” asked the notary. 

“ Upon my word, that depends upon how you look at it. It is true that 
he has never done anybody any harm, or stolen, unless it he Baron Bros- 
uiu’s game— and nobody a,bout here thinks much of the baron — but, you 
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know, a lacl who lives all alone in an old ruin whore, with Wpect to you, 

I wouldn’t house my cattle, who never works, but has money just the same, 
why, YOU see, people wdU talk about him.” 

“Whatl he has money and he goes about barefooted?*’ oxolaimcd 
Madame Momao. 

Andr^e looked reproachfully at her protoctress. 

“Yes, yes, he has,” resumed the farmer. “Why, last year ho drew as 
a conscript, but ho went to Dieppe with a big bag of gold to buy himself 
off. This winter, the old shepherd at Biville lost five sheep on tho clitF, 
and Joan gave him the money to buy some others at the fair at Eu.” 

“Come now, Daugu^,” said M. Mornao, “that is all stuff, you know ! 
The lad has property of his own, or some family helps him along.” 

“ Property ? I don’t know of any except an old house near the Black 
Rock, which is falling into ruins, and not fit to shelter an owl. As for liis 
fkmily, there was a story about that a long while ago.” 

“ Tell us the story, then, my friend,” said the notary’s wife, eagerly. 

** Why, it was said,” began the peasant, “ that the last of the Mouvillo 
nobles went to join the army, like the rest of the fellows, when the 
Revolution btoke out. About fifty years ago, he returned hero ; it was 
the year when the English were garrisoned hero. People said, that old 
Monville had risen in the wars under Napoleon the First ; but he couldn’t 
have been rich, not he, for he went to lm3 at the house near the lilack 
Rock, on a patch of poor land which remained to him. If seems tliat he 
hrwl got married in foreign parts, for he brought back a little chap about 
eight years old with him.” 

“ But you are talking about 1815,” interrupted Madame Mornar, “ and all 
that does not concern our deliverer.” 

“Not yet, madame, but I’m getting on to what does. Tho old man 
died after four or five years’ time, and then the son shipped as a cabin- 
boy, and no one heard anytluiig about him for ever so long. The land lay 
waste, and the house fell to bits for want of repair. But one fine day the 
sailor walked in just as his father had done before him, with a child, too, and 
died six months after. The lad who was left was nearly fifteen, and the 
lawyers came to the Black Bock to poke their noses into the matter, but 
they found notliing there but straw and potatoes. So they let the lad 
alone; whereupon lie began to roam about tho beach, and the woods, and 
was soon nicknamed Jack of the Cliffs.” 

“ But he has a right to call him.self Jean do Monville,” said Andr^e, 
quickly, “as he is the last of the family, and the name is hia.”. 

“ That may bo, Tnademoi.sclle,” said Daugu6, “though I never saw his 
certificate of birth ; but, at all events, the foolish fellow leads a life tliat will 
get him into trouble. He has been prosecuted for poaching two or three 
times already, and it will end badly.” 

“ Tt is ii strange story 1 ” said M. Morniie, who W'as thinking how he 
could be useful to tho lad who had saved hie wife, “but what do people 
tliiuk of him in these parts ? ” 

“ 8omo say that his father, tho sailor, left him a treasure. Others say 
that his money cornos from smugglers whom he helps in lauding their goods 
on tho bench. Perhaps bo’s a little touched in the^ead.” ^ 

“Bah! bah ! Daugu(5,” interrupted Madame Moniac, sec nothing 
very bail in all you have told us, and I’ll undertake to teach this fiyue 
fellow good habits. He pi'omised to dine here with ns, at twelve, and 1 
shall preach him a fine sermon.” 
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To dine berc, m.^dame ! ” cried the fanner, with a hearty laugh, ** to 
dine with ybn ? ” 

“ Why not? if there^s nothing serious against him i ” said the notary, 
gravely. 

*‘06, that’s not it, sir ; but Jean is always dressed in the toggery he 
wfears on the cliffs ; he feeds among the rocks or at the top of his towor, 
and rU bet anything that he never sat down to table yet, lik^r any 
Qiristian. ” 

“We will teach him manners,” replied Madame Moriiac, who always 
Ijjelievcd tliat everything would happen according to her own wishes. 

The peasant shook his head, but did not appear convinced. “Who 
knows where he is at this time of day ? ” lie muttered. 

“ We’ll find him,” said the notary’s wife, firmly. 

“ I shall go to the mayor and the sergeant of gendarmes, and inquire 
about him,” added M. Momac. • 

“Well, as for the sergeant, here he comes now with one of his men. 
'J’hcy are running across the meadow ! ” exclaimed the old farmer. They 
seem to be in pursuit of somebody. A poacher, I’m sure ! ” 

The garden of La Beaudoiii6re extended over a patch of sloping land 
which overlooked a meadow, and two men with cocked hats* were, iuclecil, 
running after some one as fast as their heavy boots would let them. 

“ That is strange, indeed 1” said M. Mornac, they seem to be coming 
o;ir way.” 

The notary was still speaking, when a stir was heard in the hedge 
which enclosed the garden. Ten pahes away, the bushes suddenly parted, 
and then a man appeared, gun in hand. 

“ Holy Saint Mary ! ” cried I>augu6. “ It is Jack of the Cliffs ! ” 

At this cry, and witnessing the sudden appearance ot the young stranger, 
Andi’6e and Madame Moruac gave a start ot alarm, indeed, the heir of the 
Moiivilles presented lihnself in a condition not at all calculated to attract 
the admiration of ladies. He was wearing the same attire as on the day 
before, but the bushes had torn his clothes, scratched his face and hands, 
and, with his gun in his baud, he had now the appearance of a perfect 
brigand. His race had made him lose his breath, and ho had stopped 
near the hedge and did not look at those who were pursuing him. As soon 
as he saw AndreCv he forgot the gendarmes, and his candid countenance 
expressed joy and surprise, mingled with a feeling of shame. Shame 
spoofUly predominated— shame at being seen in this state by the young girl 
whom his heart worshipped. But, in spite of his tom garments, his dis- 
hevelled hair, and glowing eyes, Jean w'as handsome with a W'ild comeli- 
ness, which would have been out of place associated with a dross-coat, and 
which might have frightened the guests at a fashionable gathering. 
Andr^e, on her aide, after the first moment of fright, again felt the strange 
sensation which had thrilled her heart on the cliffs. For the first time 
sho understood life’s great secret — love. When M. de Kergas, her be- 
trothed, had faUen a \ictim to tlie catastroplie at Clievreiise, tire young 
girl had wept for him as .she might have wept for any friend, but her heart 
had never beaten at thought ctf the Breton officer, as now at sight of this 
ragged descendant of ^le conquerors of England. 

The other witnesses of tlie scene seemed variously impressed by it. 
Madame Mornoo, who was not much edified by the wild appearance of the 
young fellow, began, like her husband, to ask herself whether she had 
interested herself in a scapegrace with undue propensities for a bandit life, 
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and DaugntS smiled with a mocking air» delisted at seping that his opinion 
of Jack of the Cliffs was so soon justified. The'gendarmos had understood 
the fugitive’s game, and, in spite of their heavy boots, they promptly 
reached the spot where he had dived into the hedge, but they did not 
attempt to follow by this thorny path. 

“ Surrender, Jean, surrender,” exclaimed the sergeant of gendarmes, 
“yom are Craught, my lad ! I am going round by the gate, while Piroux 
remains here ; so don’t attempt to run off, for it wonld do you no good.” 

The notary thought it time to interfere. “ Monsieur Valensole,”'said 
lie to the aergoanfe, whose cocked hat alone was visible above the hedge, 
“come in with your comrade and have something to drink while I take 
charge of the prisoner-” 

“ You are very kind, Monsieur Momac, and I won’t refuse, for this 
chap has given ns a run. As you will take charge of him, we will go round 
by the yard.” 

However, as soon as the gendarmes had moved on, Jean sprang up like 
a deer, and was about to leap over the hedge when a look from Andr<5e 
stopped him. 

“Como, come, my friend 1 ” said Madame Mornac, approaching him, 
** tell us all alTout this business. Why are they running after you ? 

“.For having gone shooting in Monville forest, which is niy own pro- 
perty,” answered Jack of the Cliffs, abruptly. • 

“ Poaching isn’t such a grievous offence after all,” said thft notary, with- 
ouji paying any attention to this strange declaration on Joan’s part, as re- 
gards his property, “and I shall try to settle the matter. Come, now,” 
said the excellent man, seeing the sergeant reappear, “won’t you lot this 
young man off if he promises to stop doing this sort of thing ? ” 

“ Sorry to refuse you. Monsieur Mornao,” said the sergoaut, putting liia 
hand to' his hat, “ but my orders are very fttricb, Every clay tliat great, 
lazy lad goes shooting the young door in the forest right under the nose of 
the gamekeepers, and Baron Brossin went to Dieppe expressly to complain 
to the captain.” 

“Como, coino I 'Valensole,” insisted the good notary, “if I answer for 
Jean, you will surely let him go freo?” 

“ Excuse mo, Monsieur Mornac,” said the sergeant, “ bn tare you really 
interested in the lad ” 

“ Well, he saved the life of my wife yesterday, and that of tips young 
lady, when they wore caught by the tide. 1 want to take him uudor my 
protection, and I hnve made up my mind to take him to Paris with me 
rather than loavo him here to continue this vagabond life.” 

Andr4e, who had her eyes on the prisoner, saw a flasli of liis cj’cs as ho 
listened. - 

that’s the case, Monsieur Momao, I see but one way,” resumed the 
gendarme, who looked more and more pnzzled, “ it would be to obtain per- 
mission from Baron Brossin to stop the action, but I don’t know whether 
he would consent or not, for ho is furious about Jean.” 

The notary reflected for an instant. “Yon are right,” said he ; “ that is 
the only course. If you like, sergeant, we will go together to Monville in 
my trap, and I will plead this young man’s cause.” • 

“ As to that, Monsieur Mornac, I am willing, but I am very much afraid 
that it will do no good.” 

' “ Let ns try, at all events. I will have the horses put to while you drink 
the ladies’ health.” 
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is no itsc doing thatj” said the prisonei- in a hoarse voice, *'! won’t 
go to Moiiville.” 

“But you don’t uuderstaiul mo, my friend,” said the notary. “I am 
going to ask Monsieur Brossin to have you sot at liberty.” 

.“I do not wish to bo forgiven by that man,” said Jack of the Cliffs, 
curtly. 

Pere DangmS was laughing in his sleeve, and the sergeant’s face wore an 
pxinession of mirth which surprised M. Mornac. “ I will explain matters 
to you,” said the. sergeant after a pause. “ The lad is a trifle cracked ; he 
imagines that he is descended from the ancient race of Monvillc, and he 
tells eveiybody that the cliflteau and the forest belong to him. The thing 
has reached the baron’s ears, and he doesn’t like it, I assure you ! ” 

“ But if Jean’s mind is disordered, that is on additional reasou for treat' 
ing him with forbearance,” wisely observed the notary ; “ and I am smje 
that Monsieur Brossin will understand — ” 

“ I won’t go,” interrupted the voung man violently. 

" If I ask you, won’t you go ? ’^said Aiulri^e. 

The prisoner turned pale, and cast down his eyes. His hand relaxed its 
hold upon the butt-end of his gun, which he had been clutching convul- 
&i^•cly, and his frame trembled with indescribable emotion. There was a 
mute scene of a fc^v seconds, and when Jean de Monvillo raised his eyes full 
of infinite sw’cetniss to Andr^e’s face, the young girl felt that she had con- 
quered his wild heart. “ Let us go, 1 am ready,” he said, in so low a tone 
that he was scarcely audible. 

“ That is right, young man ! ” exclaimed the expansive Madamo Mornac, 
“ let my husband do w'hat he says, and yon will be back to dinner with us, 
KO that we can talk a little about your future prospects.” Jean blu&licd to 
the very ears while the good lady, without needing the confusion of his 
looks, added : Yea, yes, it is all settled ! We shall take yon W'lth us to 
Pans, and ^Monsieur Mornac will find you a good situation. I'hafc will bo 
better tlian the clifls and your tumble-down horisenear the Black Bock.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young girl, making haste to speak, “I can under- 
stand that you are fond of the district whose name you bear, and love it 
well, but those whom you saved yesterday beg of you to care for tliem as 
well.” 

The inisoncr made no answer, but his eyes spoke for him. AudrfSe^and 
Jean de ^Jonville understood cnoh other. 

“Bo not let us lose any moie time,” said Madame Mornac, going towards 
the house. “As soon as the horses are put to the trap you con stjt off 
w ith your escort, and I heartily hope that Mornac will bring you Imok with 
him.” 

Twenty minutes afterwards the break was proceeding towards Monvillc 
by the high road. M. Mornac had seated the young man beside him, and 
the two gendarmes sat opposite. The ex-notary, in point of fact, was not 
altogether delighted at driving out in company with a young tatterdemalion, 
wdio looked like u malefactor being taken from one police-station to another, 
but he had too kind a heart to let this bo seen. He tried, on the contrary, 
to get Jack of the Uliffa,to talk, questioning him with perfect good temper. 
But he only extracted rnonasyllablos or curt answers in reply. As they pro- 
ceeded further and further from La Beaudoni6re, the wild nature of the 
prisoner assumed the ascendancy, and ho looked like a wolf caught in a ‘^ap. 
Audr^e was no longer there to calm him by word or look, and M. Mornac 
finilly gave up the attempt to ci\ilize him. The notary also had (inother 
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anxiety. He was but little acquainted with Baron Brosain, for whom bo 
had but slight esteem, and he was not without some uneasiness as to the 
Nuccess of the attempt that lie was about to make. As he drew near to 
Monville, he thouglit how ridiculous his break would look to the imper.ti- 
nent servants in the courtyard, and he remembered the high and mighty 
airs o| the baron, and the mocking ways of Mademoiselle Menriette, He 
needed to recall the scene on the beach to persevere in his design of pro- 
tecting his wife’s deliverer. However, on reaching Monville, to his astonish- 
ment, he found the gate of the courtyard open, and saw tjie master of the 
chdteau talking with great animation amid a group of servants and peasants. 

For the majestio Ivaron to act in this way, something of importance must 
have taken place. Mornac’a surprise increased when he saw that the ap- 
pearance of the gendarmes produced a marked effect. All eyes w'ere turned 
towards the break, and M. Brossin left the group to go and meet the new- 
comers. He did not, at first, recognise the notary, and probably took him 
for a magistrate or police-officer, for, instead of returning liis how, he said ; 

“ Hove they arrested the murderer ? ” 

“ What murderer ? ” asked the notary in amazement. “ I know nothing 
about it. I CfiKne to talk to you about a little poaching matter. My name 
is Mornac, I am your neighbour at La Beaudoni^re. ” 

Ah, indeed ! Excuse me, sir,” said the baron more politely. I am 
so much disturbed about this frightful event.” ' 

** What has happened, then ? ” said M. Momac, in alarm. 

What 1 don't you know? My gno.st, my friend, Count d’Alcamo, has 
disappeared from the chateau since last night. On the beach, however, liis 
hat was found, and a long trail of blood. Everything leads mo to believe 
that he hAs fallen a victim to some murderer,” 

On hearing of the crime, the gendaimcs jumped lightly from the vehicle, 
and the sergeant approached M, Brossin, as though to take his testimony. 

‘‘ This is iiorrible,” said the notary, “ and I beg of you to excuse me for 
having so badly chosen my time. I came to ask you to pardon this young 
man, who has been shooting on your grounds, but I understand that at such 
a time — 

“This young man I ” exclaimed the baron, who had just noticed the 
prisoner seated at M. Moruac’s side. “ Why, it's he ! It’s the niur- 
dorer 1 ” 

The notary sprang up ns though lie had been bitten by a snake, and shim- 
mered, recoiling to the opposite end of the seat : “Oh I that is impossible ! 
This lad can’t have done the deed.” 

“Oh! he’s quite capable of it — a robber, who ruins my forest, and 
threatens my keepers, a miserable vagabond who roams all night around 
my ch&teau — why, he was there last night — he waa seen there I ” 

“ That is true,” said the peasants and the servants in one breath. 

“You see that he is guilty, and I thank you, sir, foj having brought him 
here> between two gondarmos,” said the boron in a' harsh voice. 

Jean of the Cliffs did not stir. Ho looked at the baro^i witli his ©yes gloam- 
ing with hatred and contempt. The worthy Momac was paler ana more 
disturbed than ho was. The sergeant^ however, pfiadc a sigsi to bis com- 
• rode, and slowly approached the prisoner, who was still seated in ,tho 
Vchiclo. “Jean,” said he, laying his hand upon his shoulder, “I arrest 
' you in the name of the law.” 

hi. Momoc^ in ^e drat flurry of surprise, had not dared to proteBt on 
^ behalf oi the youn|^i^Uow, but he could not see his wife’s roscuor thus ao- 
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oused of being a murderer. His natural sense of justice was outi;^ged by a 
charge which was, as yet, unsustained by any serious proof, and lie resolved 
1*0 clear up tlie ease before deserting Jack of the Cliflfs. “Excuse me,” 
he said, resolutely, “ but it seems to me that up to this mouieut there is 
nothing whatever to show that this lad is guilty. I have, indeed, strong ^ 
reasons for believing him to be innocent.” ^ 

“What, sir, you defend this vagabond! this poacher!’^ exclaimed M. 
Brossin, who seemed greatly surprised at the notary’s interference. 

“ Poaching is an offence, but it is not felony,” said M. Momac with 
Jaw^r-like calmness ; “ but be that as it may, this young man was on the 
cliffs at Jliville at nightfall My wife owes him her life, and will testify to 
it if needful. It seems to me impossible then he can have committed a 
murder in your chSLteau last night.*' 

‘ ‘ Why not, if you please?” domaaded the baron, in a sharp tone. “ Thojro 
are but three leagues between here and Biville, and the count must liave 
been killed at a late hour, for he left us at eleven.” 

“ But what motive could Jean have had to murder this gcntlemnu whom 
he had, poihapa, never aeon? ” asked the notary, somewhat disconcerted. 

‘ ‘ He wanted to rob him ! ” responded M, Brossin, shruggiwg his shoulders. 
“A man must be a stranger here not to know that tlie scamp lives on 
plunder. After killing my deer, he kills my guests, ns a matter of course.” 

“ At all events, his plunder does not seem to enrich 1dm much,” said M, 
Mornac, pointing to the prisoner’s rags. 

“Oh, don’t pay any attention to his shabby appeai*ance,” said the Ser- 
geant, with a cunning look; “Jean is never in need of money, and must 
have a little pile somewhere.” 

“That is what we shall soon find out,” resumed the baron, threateningly, 

“ for I trust that an immediate search will be made in this scoundrel’s den. ” 

“We will go there at once, baron,” said the sergeant, with all the gravity 
which bis position demanded ; ** but there is some distaifne between here 
and the ruins which ho inhabits, and while w'aitiiig for Monsieur AJopnac’s 
liorse to rest, I shohld like to collect a few facts on which to found my 
action.” 

“ 1 will give them to you,” said M. Brossin, eagerly. “ The count must 
have been murdered in the garden, and then thrown over the cliff.” 

“ But how is it that his lx)dy has disappeared ? ” objected the nbtary, 

“ How do you know that the sea which bore it away may not bring it 
back at high tide?” replied the baron, disdainfully. “Now, to cofK^ince 
you that your honourable friend was here nt the time of the crime, I will 
question two fishermen who saw him at midnight wandering near the ruins 
of the old keep at the end of the terrace.” 

“Could they recognise him at a distance on a dark night?.’* said M, 
Moniac, still reluctant to believe in the charge. 

“ I decidedly despair of being able to convince you, sir,” saidM. Brossin, 
angrily, “and you will permit me to give orders to have my carriage got 
rc^y. I wisli to go in person to visit the abode of the fellow you so warmly 
defend.” 

Although the notary was not renowned, like his wife, for vivacity, he 
had, on the other hand,* clear judgment and thorough self-possession. “As * 
you please,” he* replied, without demur. “I merely think that before 
starting it would be as well to ask the prisoner a few questions. It 
tome^at we ought t<y have begun by that,” he added, with some little 
sarcasm. 
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During the whole of this conversation Jean had not made a motion or 
spoken a word. Standing between the two olTicors who kept close to him, 
lie had his arms crossed, nis head erect, and his eyes fixed on space. It 
was easy to see that liis thoughts were elsewhere. 

“ Jean,” said M. Mornac, touching liis arm gently, “ will you answer 
me ? 

“Yes," said the prisoner, who started, as though owaking from a 
dream. 

“ I have not forgotten that yon saved my wife and my adopted daughter, 
i.nd that convinces me that you can’t be guilty. I ask you to tell me the 
truth in order that I may ho able to defend yon.” 

Jean made a gesture of indifference. 

“ Come now,” said the notary kindly, explain to me what you were 
doing last evening whenyo i returned here after bringing the ladies up the cliff. 
That IS the only way in which you can justify yourself, as witnesses say 
that they saw 5'ou at midnight at the foot of the keep.” 

“ That is true, I was there,” said the prisoner, holdly. 

“ You unhappy man I” cried the notary, instinctively recoiling ; “ then 
you are the mwderer 1 Ah, Aiulr^e will never believe it I ” he added, in a 
tone of grief. 

At the sound of this name, which M. Mornac had uttered by pure chance, 
Jean turned pale, and made a movement -which was at ondfc chocked by tlie 
officers. Then he raised his head and said, proudly : “A Monvillo never 
imiVdera. I have had that man within range of my gun many times, but I 
never fired,” lie added, pointing to the baron. 

“ But tell me, madman that you are, what were you doing at night by 
the tower ? ” 

“The tower was built under Duke Robert by my ancestor. Kudus dc 
Monville, and it belongs to me.” 

Yes, like the forest,” said the sergeant, touching his forehead. 

The notaiy bccjime silent out of sheer consternation, and his benevolent 
coimteuauco now assumed on expression of severity; M. Brossin was 
triumphant, and the numerous spectators of the Slene exchanged in a low 
tone remarks hostile to the prisoner, “ You have no other explanation to 
give me, then ? ” said M. Mnmac, at lost, and very gravely. 

Jean hesitated for an instant before replying, and liis frowning brow 
sliowed that he was engaged in a mental struggle. 

“ Ko,” said he, at last, with an effort. 

“ May God judge and pardon you, then ! ” exclaimed M. Momac, turn- 
ing away to hide the tears which rose to his eyes. 

“The dog-cart is ready. Monsieur le Baron,” now said a servant ap- 
proaching. 

“ But how arc we to take this fellow ? ” m<jiured the prudelit sergeant. 

“On foot, with handcuffs on his wrists, like a rascal as he is!” ex- 
claimed M. Brossin. 

Excuse me, but it is a long way from here to the Black Rock, and if 
u’C wish to get the young man to-night to tho prison at Dieppe, wo shall 
never succeed in that way.” 

jM. Brossin seemed to care very little for this ooufte of reasoning, but tho 
notary felt worried, and it was obvious from his face that he liesitated be- 
s^ween reason and feeling. Feeling cari’ied the day. “H the sergeant is 
willing,” said he, gently, “we w'ul go in my trap, os wo came, f should 
like to save this unfortunate young man tho fatigue of the Injug walk,” 
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Do 60 , sir,” said the bavon in a sarcastic tone, “ I shall not dispute the 
honour of his company with yoti.” 

The arrangement suited the officers, and they act out, M. Broaain in his 
dog-cart ^dth a ^oom, the prisoner with his two keepers and M. 
Momac in the hreaJ?. The road was long, and after the ton n of Biville 
■was passed it became a very bad one. Three hours elapsed l>efor 0 the party 
reached the Block Rock, and there they were obliged to alight. At the 
end of the steep promontory rose a building, of which it was difWctUt to 
guess the destination. This ruin might have been, perhaps, a guardhouse, 
a chapel, or a fort. It could only be reached by following a path slcirting 
the cliff, and round about there extended a bleak and uncultivated track 
of counliy. 

“ We are on Jean’s lands,” said the sergeant, wlio liked his joke, “ and 
his ch^lteau is before our eyes.” 

The prisoner had not uttered a word during the entire journey, and this 
jest did not disturb his silent indifference. The baron walkeAl at the litfad 
of the party, with an eagerness only to be explained by Ids hatred for the 
descendant of the Mon\ilIes, and M. Mornac sadly followed the gendarmes. 
In spite of the incredible avowals of the prisoner, the' notary still doubted, 
and felt himself attracted by secret sympathy to this young savage who so 
bravely protected women* and scorned to justify himself to men. 

“ At bis age^and with those honest eyes of bis, be cannot be a murderer,” 
said the w'oiShy old notary to himself. “There is a mystery here which I 
must fathom.” 

They had now reached the walls of the ruin, and the notary attentively 
cxt'imined this singular abode to which, at first, he saw no means of 
ingress. 

“The carriage -entrance is on the right,” said the sergeant, laughing. 

In factj on turning the corner of this strange edifice, a low ciuctiired 
doorway was seen. It was necessary to stoop to enter a vaulted hall, 
lighted by a narrow ogival window. 

“A perfect robber’s den,” said M. Brossin, as he looked about theglcon 
spot. 1 . 

There was no furniture to be seen save a pine-wood bedstead on w'hicb- 
few bundles of straw were spread, some nets, and a rusty old gun. Surpril - ' 
mingled with pity appeared on M. Mornac’s face, while th'ii .^n aided tl 
sergeant in his search. Jean looked on in silence at the investigation, an 
tlie notary saw with delight that his features showed no trace of apprebei 
sion. Suddenly M. Brossin raised a cry of exultation. “Here ’is a proo^ 
if I know what I am talking about I ” he exclaimed, brandishing a swoul 
whicli he had taken from the straw pallet. « 

“ That weapon — I don’t see—” began M. Mornac. 

“This weapon belongs to me,” cried the baron’?* “it has h^en stolen 
from my bouse, and this scamp used it to kill the count.” 

“Oh, oh 1 ” said tlio sergeant, “this, now, is senoiis, vei^ serious, and 
matters are becoming bad for you, Jean 1 If I were in your place, 1 would 
confess every tiling.” 

“ Where did you get this sword ? ’’ asked the nolaiy, who had turned 
very pale. 

“* 1 found it,” replied the prisoner, still indifferently. ^ 

There was a spell of silence; M. j^n iiac hung his head, and drops of 
sweat rolled from his forehejid. “I wnk, sir, that youkre no longer §U£e 
of your friend’s innocence,” said M. Brossin, with ironical suavity. 
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as I suppose, you don't care to give him a seat iu your break, the officers 
will undertake to conduct him to the public prosecutor's office.” 

^‘Bxcuse me, sir,” said the sergeant, who did not appear desirous of 
escortiftg the prisoner on foot to Dieppe, ‘*hut I must make niy report and 
lot the justice of the peace know of this. Wo have a room at the 
barracks where we can house the lad for the night. To-morrow the branch . 
coach will take him over.” 

** Agfhcd I said M. Brossin ; “ hut you must give orders for your men 
to stop at the chateau on the way. I am going to write to the magistrate 
to ask him to come to Monville to-morrow to confront this^man with the 
witnesses.” 

All was now over, and the party setforth. The notary, greatly disturbed, 
approached the prisoner. What can I do to help you? ” he asked iu a 
tone of grief. 

“ I^othing,” said Jean. I need no one.” 

**iSrot cvifli those whom you have saverl ? ” said M. Mornac, gently- The 
young man coloured and looked down. “From thorn you can accept any- 
thing,” added the notary, “and if you have any request to make of them, 
tell me what it is. I speak in their name. What do you wish ? ” 

“ I should liko*to see them,” said the prisoner in a stilled tone. 

M. Mornac sadly wended his way back to La Beaiidoni^re. Thp grief 
he felt ill leaving the prisoner was increased by the thought of ^p hat his w^ife’s 
sorrow would be when she learnt the story. The wortliy mai\ reproached 
himself with having been the involuntary cause of Jean’s arrest, ancf heartily 
cursed Ids idea of taking the delinquent to M. Brossin. For, in spite of 
appearances, the ex-notary with his judicious mind could not believe that 
the young savage of the Black Rock was a murderer. In the discerning 
eyes of M. Mornac, Jean’s artless manner in presence of tlie charge justified 
him, instead of committing him. ** A guilty man would never (^ct in that 
way,” said he to himself, “aud this young fellow' is the victim of some 
unfortunate mistjake.” 

, iltv decided that, at all events, he would interfere in the proceedings, ami 
relate Joanns courageous conduct on the cliffs, to try to soften his judges. 
Mtiimtime the most urgent matter was to provide him witJi money and 
'clothing of which he stood greatly in need, and one must profit by his short 
stay at the at Biville to do him this service. It was also an 

excellent ehanoo to satisfy the wish expressed by the prisoner prior to his 
departure. 

When the vehicle entered the yard at La BeaudoniOre, Anclr^c appeared 
at the door, and as soon as she saw that M. Moruac was alone, her sorrow 
became visible in her face, f* Bail news ! ” exclaimed the notary, ns he 
alighted ; “ the baron was inflexible ; be refused to let the poor boy off.” 

“ Where is he V ” asked Andrde in a trembling voice. 

“ At Biville, at the barracks, where he will remain until they take him 
to Dieppe.” 

**^eii his offence is looked upon as very seriona ? ” 

** More than we thought ; but everything will be arranged, I hope,” said 
, M., Momae, who did not wish to terrify the young girl by telling her about 
the accusation of murder. 

. ** But we must not desert him like this ; wc can’t dd so,’’ she exclaimed. 

**I agree with yon, my dear AndTi6e, and I shall beg my wife to go and 
^hini with you ; the sergeant promised me that he would allow it, ” 

* ‘ Does he know tlmt we are coming ? ” asked the young girl, timidly. 
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** t promised him to bring you, and, in fact, the only wish he expresaed 
was to see you.” 

Andr^e blushed on hearing that Jean had thought of her, and Madarmc 
Momac, wlio had caught the last few words, came Up exdaimiug : 

<< Certainly ; we will go to see him and console him, poor boy t I will get 
a few things together to take to him. I thoncht that we should have him 
here to dine with us and enjoy himself, and that we should teach bltn net 
to be BO shy. It is a ^reat disappointment,” added the good lady, looking 
at her favourite, “ is it not, my dear girl?” 

Andr^ seemed to be lost in deep thought. She was now thinking of the 
Stranger who had twice come to her in her father’s name. She remembered 
the day when, in the presence of Madame de Mathis at Chevreuse, this 
mysterious gentleman bad said : any dwger threatens you, summon me.” 

She remennbered also that on the evening of the scene on the clt^, when ^ 
night was falling, he had suddenly appeared before her and exclaimed : To- 
morrow I will come to the farm. 1 msh to see the man who calls himself 
Jean de Monville.” 

The honr had come hut not the stranger. “He could save Joan,” she 
said to herself, and the thought gave her courage. ' 

Madame Momac now went off to make h^er preparations, and after 
speaking with her husband, she agreed with him that part of the truth 
ought to he concealed from the young girl, 

But what had become of the stranger ? Had he forgotten his promise ? 
Audrde began to fear that some misfortune had befallen him, as was the 
case with all the friends she had. Madame Mornac found her in tears ; 
but she was so busy preparing food and clothing for the prisoner that slie 
forgot to console Audr^^o or even to ask her why we wept. M. Momac was 
more clear-sighted, and, alarmed by this excessive sensitiveness, he almost 
regretted having consented to an interview which might prove hurtful to 
his adopted daughter. He saw that it was now too late to speak, but he 
decided to w atch over her at Biville, and spare her any painful emotion. 

When they reached the gendarmerie, the sergeant was smoking his l^pe at 
the entrance of a yard where some rosy, fair-haired children were pmyiug. 
Hens were cackling round about the door ; a woman was singing at the 
window nursing her babe. Nothing about this gay picture seemed to 
suggest a police Darracks, still less a prison. The young girl felt encouraged. 

Good day. Monsieur Momac 1 ” said the sergeant, politely raising hi® 
hand to his hat; “these ladies have come to sec the lad, have they not?, 
He will be very glad to see them.” 

“ How does he seem to bear his troubles I ” asked the notary, as he 
alighted. 

“ Oh 1 he doesn’t trouble bis head about the matter ; there must be a 
screw loose lor him to take things as he does, for there ^ an unpleasant 
time ahead for him.” 

M. Mornac made a sign to the sergeant to be silent, on account of 
Andr^e. “Ye® ! yes 1 I understand; it won’t do to frighten the young 
lady,” said the worthy fellow, lowering bis voice. If the ladies will walk 
into this room,” he added aloud, “ I will bring Jean to them.” 

“Is there any reason vdiy he shouldn’t bo left alone with us? ” asked the 
notary. 

“Weil, it isn’t accordmg to rule, you know,” said the sergeant, with 
some hesitation, “but I have too much conddetice in you to refuse. Ba- 
sides, neither you nor I will say anything about it to the magistrate,” 
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indeed, but I ahft’n’t forget to speak up for you if need be, and I 
wi^ go to Bieiw on purpose.” 

Meantime, M^adame Moruac arranged her numerous packages, and Andi'<^e 
gasiod sadjy at the bigh white walls behind wliich Jean de Monville was 
hidden. The idlers of the town had begun to gather about the door, and 
the sergeant decided to take the visitors into the large room on the ground- 
floor iniich was oraamented with a bust of the Kmperori and furnished 
with a few straw-seated chairs, whilst the walls had panels of pine wood. 

** My doivr Audr(Se,’* said the notary, affectionately pressing his adopted 
flaughter’s hand, “ I beg of yoo not to show any grief on seeing this poor lad. 

I know how sorry you must 1^ to And him in such a plight, and 1 promise 
you to do everything in my power to get him out of it."* 

The yoxmg girl merely re]^iod by a grateful look, but Madame Mornac 
mad© haste to say ; “ We shall save him, my dear child, be sure of it ; my 
hflsband will look out for that, and w'e wdll see to his clothes. ” 

As she spoke, she spread but a (mantity of linen, outer garments, socks, 
and shoes; in fac^, evarythbig needful to attire Jack of tlie Cliffs from head 
to foot. Andr^e mechanically aided her. 

*‘Oo in, my iad,y said the sergeant, now reappearing, and urging the 
prisoner to enter the hall ; ** thank these ladies for coming to see you. I 
will fctqh you in a quarter of an hour.” 

After having thus introduced Ms prisoner, the u’Oithy se^eant discreetly 
rotirorl, and Jean remained, motiouless and upright, near the. <1oor. Strong 
emotion wari visible on his face, and fever blazed in ins eyes. He did not 
seem to see M. Mornac ; his first look mot Andrt^e’s eyes. “ Don’t lose 
your courage, nry friend,” said the notary, “ we shall not forget you, hap- 
pen what njay ; and wo could not lot you go without coming to say good- 
bye.” r 

“ said Jean, in a hollow tone. 

** is. something U) keep you warm in prison,” said Madame Mornac, 

pointins to tbo clothing. 

“Alia hero is the means to buy whatever you may require,” added licr 
^nsfiand, sluing some gold into his hand. 

I “ I dp not need anything, ’ said the prisoner, recoiling haughtily, Tho 
notary iooked surprised. “ I neotl but one thing,” resumed Jean ; I wish * 
K) speak tO'Aer.” And as ho said this, he slowly approached Andr4c. 

Tliia strange roquest made Madame Mornac start, nnd the notary wieheci 
[;o detain the descoiulaut of the Moiivilles. “He saved my life,” said tho 
pung girl, making a simple and dignified gesture which iiuluced thorn both 
to draw back. 

M. Mornac glanced at his wife. Ho saw that Andr^o was resolutpy and 
his heart told him that there were moments in life when conventional t ulcs 
must give way. The prisoner walked to tho end of the room, ami Andr^c 
followed him. 

havo confidence in you alone,” said Jean, in a trembling voice. 

** Will you swear to me to do wlxat 1 ask ? ” . 

I swear it I ” 

** i)o you know the ruins near the Black Rock ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you have the courage to go there alone ? ^ 

“ I trusted that you did not doubt me ? ” sawl Andreo, raising heir largo 
eyes full of tears tp tho young man’s face. 

“Listen, then,” Said Jean de Mpnville, rapidly, “You must gn in, 
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^Ik Uvtho window which overlooks the sea, and kndck three times upon 
tho wall with a stone. ” 

“I underatancl. What then ? ” , 

“ When yon have dgne that a man’s life will be saved.” 

Pal© and speechless, Audr4e found not a word reply. A frightful 
thought bad flashed upon her liko lightning, She thought thsri; the un- 
fortunate man had become mad. •* But yon, Jean,” cried she, ’* to-morrow 
you will be in prison. ” 

‘^i\ndr4ej” said Jean do whose voice trembled as for the first 

time ho called Imr by name, “ I do not fear imprisonment, for I shall know 
how to escape to see you again ! ” 


XJV. 

Thr l oad from Dieppe to Monville is almost always uphill. On emerging 
from the Faubourg du Poliet, you have to ascend to tho jilatean, which 
crowns the cliffs. Baron Brossin's chateau, built near the sea, and hidden 
by a forest, is not easily found without a guide, and, on the morrow pf the 
nn ost of Jack of the Cliifs— the day was foggy — poor Fortoto having strode 
along for more thorn throe lioura, began to fear that ho had lost his way. 
After tho hear^-rending sceiie at the station, be had helped Louise to take 
lier almost dying faihor home. Painful formalities had preceded, and 
followed this removal. It was necessary to give the police all the informa- 
tion they required regarding the wounded man, and'in this matter Fortoto 
had been of great service to the girl he loved. However, on reaching the 
little lodging at Montmartre, which he then entered for the flrat tiihcj he 
i'palii3e<l that his taslr was not yet at an end. -1^ I now have no one but you 
in the world, and I have no hope but in vf)U,”^uise said to him. ^ ** Goat 
once and tell Count d’Alcamo what you haveflteen.” 

Fortoto had not lieaitated. Without making futile efforts to JCCa^le her, 
without an objection, without even returning to his lodgings, he had at 
onoe proceeded to the station. A train left at midnight, and he had Jast 
funds enough to pay for a ticket. At five in tho morning he found him- 
self on the road to Monville, and being without money was obliged to walk 
to the chilteau. Tlie weather was so misty, and there were So many turns, 
that he found it dilficult to follow tho directions given him on leaving 
Dieppe. 

At nine o’clock, however, the fog began to clear off, and Fortoto, fearing that 
he was going furtlier and further out of liis way, resolved tosit down ana wait 
at the roadside till some one passed by and directed him. Hungry and weary 
and disturbed Ijy the reflection that delay might lead to his missing Count 
d’Alcamo, he now almost cursed the feeling of delicacy which had led 
him to return the bank nptes to Noridet. He was, moreover, not a little 
uncaRy as to the reception which might await him at the chateau. Count 
d’Alcaino liad never seen him, and might mistrust an unknown messenger. 
If he questioned him closely, how could he explain the series of mishaps 
and chances wliich had led him, after being a street mountebank, to mix 
himself up in the affaira of a powerful nobleman? The mulatto was thus 
reflecting when he heard some one coming along the road. He i-osc at once 
on seeing two gendarmes approaching ; ho instinctively mistrusted them ; 
however, there was no menrs of escape, so be sat down again near the 
ditch, readj^ to lift lua cup when they jreached him. 
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‘^Well, young inan,” said Sergeant Valensole,— it was Jean’s escort 
whom chance had brought that way — “ you must have come a long distance 
to-day, as you are alre^y resting.” 

“I have come from Dieppe, and I think that I have lost my, way,” said 
Fortoto. . , 

' “Where are you going, if I am not over curious?” said the sergeant, 
examiniffg this wayfarer, whose dusky skin and singular appearance excited 
his suspicion, 

“To the Chfi,tea>i of Monville, Baron Brossin's place.” 

“ The deuce you are 1 Why, this isn’t the way ! ” 

“ It is ihe first time I have beeu here, and I don’t at all know this part of 
the country.” 

“ And you start off like that on foot, alone, to visit the chateau ? That 
la vej:y strange, young man, very Imprudent, but I suppose that, though 
you have no b^ga^, you have your passport about you,” said the sergeant 
mildly, reserving Ms last thrust for the finish of his remarks. 

A passport ? ” repeated Fortoto, losing countenance. “No, I haven’t 
any ; I did not know that it was necessary.” 

“ It is never ^thout its use, my lad, but when a man is known, it doesn’t 
matter so much ; and, as you are going to Baron Brossin’s, you no doubt 
have friende at the chAteau,” resumed the sergeant with a cunning glance. 

** Oh, I only came to speak to a person who is stopping ^t Monville just 
now.” 

“ Then, young man, you are in good hands. We are now going to Mon* 
aieur Brossin’s, and we can take you with us without any trouble. I 
promise you that you won’t get lost again,” he added, with smile, the 
meaning of which was easy to understand. 

Fortoto clearly realised that the gendarmes did not intend to let him go 
till they were sure of his identity and his intentions, and as he did not 
wish to present hinvself to the count W'ith such an unpleasant escort, he 
thought it best to explain himself at once. “ I am going to Monville to see 
Count d’Alcamo,” ho said, with all the assurance he could muster. 

This information upon which he relied, produced the opposite effect to 
that which he had expected. The sergeant made a gesture as if anxious to 
seize Mm by the collar, the other gendarme drew nearer, and the prisoner, 
who" had so far not appeared to be interested in the conversation, began to 
examine Fortoto with marked curiosity. 

“Ah ! you wish to speak to Count d’Alcamo,” said Sergeant Valensole, 
slowly. “ Is it long since you saw him last? ” 

“ I do not know him at all,” said Fortoto, heedlessly. 

“ Indeed ! That is very queer. You don’t know him* but you come 
such a distance to see him ! I’ll venture to say that you have come from 
Paris.” 

“ Yes ! and I have a message for him,” said Fortoto, who was becoming 
more and more bewildered. 

“ From one of his relations perhaps ? ” said the captain, looking keenly 
at the mulatto. 

“No, from his steward, Monsieur Bernard.” 

“ Ah, very good I The person who left so suddenly yesterday morning?” 

” Do you know that V ” asked the young man, eagerly. 

“ I know a great deal deal besides, young follow ; and to show you how 
much, just come here, aud wo will take you straightway to Moimlle. Go 
over there by Jeon, who will keep you company, and let us be off.” 
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The gendarme at once understood liia superior’s intentions, and placed 
himself on the off side of the two prisoners, and they then set Oat. The 
unfortunate Fortoto realised that no was l^ing arrested, and vainly tried 
to understand the cause of his mishap. The sergeant knew Count 
d’Alcamo ; he also knew that M. liemard had gone awny the previous 
morning, ami the mysterious air with which he pronounced their names 
puzzled the mulatto greatly. The poor fellow realised that ther^waa some 
terrible complication, ana he became more and more confused. Tlio 
prisoner who walked beside him kept looking at iiim stealthily ; and Fortoto 
asked himself whether this man who was thus being escorted with fettered 
hands was not implicated in the misfortune which had befallen Louise’s 
father. However, the party marched on, and leaving the main road for a 
bridle path, quickened their pace, so that at the end of three-quarters of an 
hour they saw the I'oof of the chateau rise above the trees. < 

At the moment when they were entering the grand avenue, the sergeant 
slackened his pace to give some instructions to his comrade, and the two 
prisoners remained for an instant alone. 

“ So you know Monsieur Bernard ? ” asked Jean. 

“Yes; I am going to marry his daughter,” replied fortoto at once, 
although he wondered at the question. 

“ Then you are devoted to him T ” 

“ As though he were my father.” 

“I beliexe you,” said Jack of the Oiffa, looking closely at Fortoto ; 
‘and if you are attached to Monsieur Bernard, you will do os 1 tell you,” 

“ What must I do, then 1 ” asked Fortoto. 

“ Befuse to reply if you are questioned. Those are Count d'Alcamo’s 
orders.” 

Before Fortoto had time to reply, the gendarmes drew near, and a)l 
further explanation between the prisoners became impossible. Fortoto 
was obliged to hide his surprise, and follow hie companion in ipisforturie. 
Words wore becoming as incomprehensible to him as events, and he began 
to believe that he was dreaming. Why had he been arrested ? Why had • 
the count given any order to a young miin who, according to all appear- 
ance, was under arrest for some serious offence ? Without altogether 
deciding to comply with Jean’s singular advice, Fortoto resolved to bo very 
careful in. his replies if questioned. They had now reached the gate of the 
chftteau. 

“ The magistrates have come and you are expected upstairvs,” called out 
the doorkeeper, who hastily opened the poi’tala as soon as he saw the 
gendarmes. “ What ! have you caught another culprit? ” he added, catch, 
ing sight of Fortoto, 

The sergeant only replied W a significant wink, and he began to talk in 
a low tone to his comrade. The result of this chat was not long delayed, 
and Fortoto’s surprise increased Vhen ho found himself shut up alone in 
the porter’s lodge, with the porter on guard outside. It was eviilent that 
the prisoners would be questioned separately. “ If they take so many pre- 
cauwons there must be something very serious the matter,” thought 
Fortoto to himself, becoming more and more alarmed ; and he Vainly 
tortured his brain trying to divine what it could all mean. His uncertainty 
lasted as long as his detention, that is to say, rather more than an hour. 

At the expiration of that time, the gendarmes came to open tlie door and ^^ 
led i»im to the chfiteau across the yard. The servants haci come out to look ' 
at him, and their threatening looks made the unfortunate mulatto more 
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oonfuscd tlian ever. Indeed, poor Fortoto was more dead than alive when 
the sergeant ushered him into a large parlour, where three men dress^fd in 
black wm’c seated round a table. Baron Brossin, easily recodified by his 
imposing bearing and his manners, was also there, seated in the embrasure 
of a window. However, when Fortoto looked round him for his com- 
panion ih^isfortune, he did not see him. He began to understand. A 
crime has iiccn committed herd,” he thought* “This young man has been 
accused of it, it is thouglit his accomplice, and we shall suddenly ho 
confronted with on'fe anoth^g|' '2but what is this ciime?*’ This it was" im- 
possible for him to guess. replied, how^ever, without any ^j;rcat embar- 
rassment to all the usual q^stiona about his age, his nationality, and his 
name ; and when the magistrate asked him for what purpose he liad come 
to Monville, he told him the simple tnith. 

‘ “3'hcn you liave been sent to see Count d’Alcamo on behalf of his 
steward, who left the ch£lteau yesterday morning ? ” said the magistrate, 
dwelling upon the wmrds. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Fortoto, surprised at this insisting, “and I was 
requested to pee Monsieur.d’Alcamo as soon as possildc.” 

“ You lie With A‘<ire impudence,’* said the magistrate, cbldly ; “for you 
know very well that Count d’Alcamo was murdered last night ” 

“Miu'devedl” exclaimed Fortoto. “It is impossible! By whom, in 
Heaven’s name? ” 

“ Ferhaps by the person who sent you here.” 

“ What do you mean ’ ” 

“ By Monsieur ^mard, w’ho disappeared the same day as his master.” 

Fortottf started indignantly, ajid was about to explain hiioMolf very 
vehemently when the words of Jack of the Cliffs returned to lus mind. He 
had the courage to remain silent, *■* If Monsieur d’Alcamo is alive and is 
in^dding,’^ he thought, “ it is because be has an interest in being thought 
dead ; and if I tell everything I know I shall perhaps compromise Louise’s 
father.” 

“ Sneak,” aaid the magistrate, “ and tell ua where to find Bernard, who 
* so badly selected his time for leaving Monville, and for sending you here." 

“If he is the man you accuse, I protest against such slander, and I refuse 
to reply to you,” cried Fortoto, jsxaspei'ated. . ^ 

TIk" magistrates looked at one another, and the baron said in a low tone: 
“It is the same system as that of the other rascal. You may be sure, 
gontlemcii, that they know one another, and have agreed together.” 

Tbis opinion seemed to be general, “I warn you^” said one of the 
magistrates, who had not yet spoken, as he placed bus hand upon a papf r 
lying on the table, “ that I shall at once sign this w'arranfc if you pfirsist in 
remaining silent, which I look upon as a Qonfeasion of complicity.” 

The alternative was a terrible one, and Fortotb hesitated for a moment 
in cruel doubt. Sflencc meant aoccntanco of all the consequences of a 
' capital accusation, but speaking would perhaps involve Louise in this dark- 
affair. “ Do os you choose,” said he, in a firm voice; “1 am innocent, and 
I have nothing to fear.” 

“ Bring in the other prisoner,” said the magistrate to the sergeant ; and 
wdien Jean came in, with his eyes calm and bis head ^:i5ct, the official added 
to Fortoto ; “Do you know this man ? ” 

“ I saw him for the first time an hour ago.” " 

' “ Did you know that he was accused of being the murderer ? ” 

s “ IToarn it from you now.” 
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Monsieur BoniaM might have toUl you, aft ho spout the night of the 
crime at the chateau.” 

Fortoto (lid nut reply, but ho looked at Jean, trying tq read his cyea. 
The vagrant’s glance eo clearly told Foitoto to muster courage that hi*! resolu- 
tion became firmer. “And bo,” said the magistratoy '>* you persist in re- 
. inaiuing silent ? 

“ I have said all that I have to say.” 

“ Very good. Wo will resume our interrogatory later on. Serj^ftant, 
take both prisoners to Dieppe, and faav»sthein lockod up in tho Here 

is tho warrant,” added tho magistflflitc, signing a printed sheet which lay 
before hhn. 

The moment was decisive. However, an imperious ghinco from Joan of 
tho CWffa oncomore enabled Fortoto- to remain firm, 

Half-an-hour afterwards tho i^o priaoneya were on the way to Dieppe 
with thoir escort. . The gendarmes, alter ^^fftniining Foiloto, concluded that 
he was too agile and too muscular to h€S'aUo%ved to remain without hand- 
cuffSj and tho mulatto had tp underge^.tho humiliation of ha\ ing liis wrists 
secured, wlueli added to 1^ sufferings. He walked sadly along, his- hear] 
haaJing, and his heart betivy, beside Jean, who seemed mscli less ftflccted. 
FgRoto thought of Louise. What would she do, thus left without news, 
wraout assistance, and with her father dying, perhaps, beside her? 

Fortoto was lieginning to reali^e the existence of BOmc vast plot to entrap 
nil those who had any tiling to do with Count d^Alcamo, and he feared being 
crushed like a grain of sand between the wheels of some terrible macUrtiery 
of intrigue. Around him all was doubt and darkness. Noridet^s angry fdoe, 
tho sevcre*tooking judges, C(nint d^Alca mo struck down by some mysterious 
Jiaud, M, Bcrnara djdng — all passed befqre hia eyes m a painful pictuie. 
Little by little his faith grew shaken, andakiC began to repent ha\'ing so 
soon obeyed the equivocal orders of a pci^sfe unknown to Irirn. Still each 
time that ho stealthily glanced at Jean’s proud and open face, be again 
felt inclined to believe in him, and clung to hope as the drowning clutch 
to ft straw. He would have liked to question his companion, but he know 
that the moment was not favourable, and that so long ob the oificers were 
near at hand he would get no explanation. 

Jean walked on Miith a firm step and an indifferent air, as if he had not 
been manacled and guarded as a criminal.. He had not once glanced at hia 
companion, and seemed to have made up bis mind to make the jomney 
without opening liie^ips. The 3 '^ were now approaching Dieppe, and already 
the old cb4teau^ which overlooks tlie towm, showed its high W'alls proudly 
towering above the lofty cliffs -on tho westeim side. Twenty minutes 
suiflcod to reach it, and Fortoto saw with despair that the moment was 
approaching when the doors of a priBOu would be closed upon him. The 
sergeant quietly chatted with liis comrade. The prisoners were too Well 
secured to attempt flight, and he contented himself with mtdving them walk 
in front of him without pressing too closely upon them. Thus gradually* 
the two young men gaiiieak few paces of advance, and all at once Fortoto 
* W'as roused from his sad reflections by a nudge in the side. 

“Listen to me without- turning towards me,” said Jean, in "“a low, but 
distinct tone, Fortoto made an involuntary movement at first, but imme- 
diately resumed his mournful ^itude. “You did not spei^ before the 
magistrates, and t now know tffat I can rely upon you,’^ r^imcd Jean, 
in ric a.ime curt and careful manner. “Bclorc three days are over, you 
WiU be at liberty.” 
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Afteb the interview with Jean, M. Mornac, his wife, and Andr^, rc- ‘ 
turned dejectedly to La Beaudonifere. Andr6e had remained thoughtful, 
and her preoccupation was observed by her friends. The romantic turn 
which events had taken somev hat annoyed the ex-notary. He could not 
forgot that the unfortunate Jean had saved his wife and adopted daughter, 
ana he o6nsidercd it his duty to help him in his terrible difficu’ltiea ; but, oa 
the other hand, he discovered in Audr6o a tcudency to exaltation, which 
alarmed him matly. Since the tragedy at Chevreuse, the good man cou- 
eidered himself her guide in life, and her future had income his main pre- 
occupation. With his calm and upright mind, lie had naturally planned 
for her the peaceful happiness of some marriage confonnable with the usages 
of society, and he witnessed, with the keenest ^ief, the dawning of an 
irrational love. His wife, to whom he communicated his apprehensions, 
did not, however, look upon Andr^e’s impassioned outbursts as anything 
serious, and thoif^ht that she could ^oon set the matter right. 

You don’t umlerstand anything sSfeput young girls and their ways,” said 
she to her husband. “ I’ll have a talk^^i^h Audr4e, and you’ll see that all 
this is merely girlish nonsense. At her age I was madly Cn love with a 
sub- lieutenant of dragoons, but that did not prevent mo froni marrying a 
notaiy.” 

On the strength of this reasoning, Madame Mornac thought fit to go and 
see Andr^e in her room. The good lady had prepared a speech intended to 
nip this love affair in the bud, and she had no doubt whatever ai^ to the 
success of her eloquence. To her great surprise, she found the young girl 
.dressed to go out, and tying the strings of her bonnet. This unexpected 
sight made Madame Mornac forget the exordium which she had prepared. 
'‘Where are you going, little one ? ” said die, embracing her affectionately. 
Andrtfe blushed, looked down, and did not reply. “Com , my child,” 
added the lawyer’s wife, making the young girl sit down beside her, “ sit 
there and let us talk a moment. You must have something to tell me,” 

Andr^e looked at her protectress, and simply said : “ Yes, madame.” 

“There ! I was sure of it ! ” cried Madame Mornac, gaily ; “ come, tell 
me. every thing, my love 1” 

8he seated herself in an arm-chair in the attitude of s^erson who expects 
to hear a long story. But her expectations were not roabsed, for the young 
girl, instead of entering into difficult explanations, said with a firmness that 
made her start : “ I love Jean do Monville.” 

“ What Mon ville ? That — that unfortunate young man?” exclahned 
Madame MomaCj who had been on the point of bestowing quite another 
qualification upon the prisoner. 

“ Monsieur Jean do Mouville saved our lives,’* said Andr^e, gravely. 

Madame Mornac made a strong effort to command herself, and aucce^e^l 
^ ^ remaining calm. Gaiety witn her did not banish shrewdness, and she very 
oftely realised that the young girl required to be managed with ^beeding 
“My dear child, said she with peij^godd temper^ “I wlH not. 
'lrO|HCoaoh you ; but 1 must ask you whothdp^m arc already engaged to this 
^ young man ? ** 

“Engaged ?” said Andr^e, witj^vely ustonishrnent. 

“ Vos. Goes he know that you^^ve him? ” 
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I hftve not told him so, but he understands that I do, just as I under- 
stand that he loves me.” 

“Then,” continued Madame Mornac, without exciting herself, “ let me 
preach to you a little bit. It is my right and my duty, in the absence of 
youi' poor godmother,” she added, tenderly pressing Andree*^8 hands in 
hers. y 

“ How kind you are ! ” murmured the young girl with emotion. 

You know nothing of the world, my poor child, aj^d at your age girls 
believe that life is made for love. You are but eighteen, and you listen to 
the dictates of your heart. That is quite natural, and I once thought as 
you do, but 1 afterwards learned that domestic happiness is made up of 
many things which you know nothing at all about. Shall I explain myself? ” 
said she, laughing. ^ 

“ I beg your pardon, madame,” replied Andr6e, with singular seMous- 
ness, “ but I do not lielicve that what yon speak of could prevent my 
marjiage with Monsieur de Monville.” 

Tlie notary’s w'ife could hardly help smiling ; however, she resumed, 
wjtliout being disconcerted : “A man should, in the first place, have a 
name and a position.” • 

“ The one I wdsh to marry is the descendant of a noble and illustrioHS 
family. He is noble and Ikj is brave enwigh to l)e able to resumo liis rank 
ill the world. 

“ I should be glad to believe so,” continued Madame Mornac, qpietly, 
“but he is poor, and—excusc me for saying this to you, Andri^e— at the 
present time you are as poor as he is.” 

The young girl’s face evinced emotion. 

“I did not mean to offend you, my dear child, added the worthy old 
lady. *^Our fondest 'wish is to re^ir the misfortune of the lost will, and 
to secure your independence — ” 

; At this moment, however, Madame Mornac pau.<;cd in amazement. 
A'ndr4e had risen, and was opening a casket placed upon the table. “ ^ 

see, madarne, that I am ricli,” said she, handing her proicctreae a sheet of * 
yellow paper. 

“How did you come by this fortune ? ” exclaimed Madame Mornac, who 
saw that. the paper was a state bond entitling the possessor to an incolne of 
twenty -five thousand francs invested in the iimds. 

“ It was sent mo by my father,” said Andr6e, gravely. 

“Your father f but he was shipwrecked ; he l5t your poor motlier with- 
out rosourcea, and when she died you liad to live with your godmother.” 

“I frill tell you everything, inadamc,” replied the young girl. 

She now related the scene between herself, her godmother, and tim 
stranger at Chevreuse, and ended by showing Madame Momao the seal 
lujaring father’s crest, which had been given him by ho» mother on 
their wedding-day, and left in Andr^o’s hands by the stranger. “This is 
strange indeed I ” said the lawyer’s wife ; “ but you have been wanting in 
confidence as regards us, my child, in hiding this singular adventure.” 

“ Forgive me, madarne, forgive me ! ” axdaimcd Audree, excitedly. “ J 
have often wished to Jell you of it j the gentleman sent to me by my father 
permitted me to do so, <« obstacles, dangci-a, and oneniicf , 

and so I kept my secret.” - hv* 

^ ell as the conversatio^i.^^fe yoi» just had with Jack of the Cliffs,' - 

said Mkdame Mornac, in a reproach. 

, **MadaYnc,” replied the yodn^'^I, who seemed greatly moved, “Mon” 
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BKiur de Monville gave me a mission, and when you came here I was about 
to fulfil it. *’ 

“A mission?” exclaimed the notary’s wife with the utmost surprise. 
** Whore were you going, in Heaven’s name ? ” 

To the ruins near the Black Rock.” 

“Aloiie«?” 

, ** Alone.” 

“ Andv6e,” said Madamo Mornac, ‘Mo yon know what charge is brought 
Against the man whose orders you are about to execute ? ” * 

“ He is charged \vjth having shot over the estate belonging to Monsieur 
Bvossin, 1 believe. What does that matter to me ? ” 

“Well, the man you call Jean do Monville is accused of murder and 
r. theft,” said Madame Mornac, who had kept this stroke in leserve as a frtnil 
resource. 

“ That is impossible ! ” cried Andr^o, in a tone of indignation. 
“To-morrow he will bo locked up in prison with ^ithor criminals, and 
later on he will he tried and condemned, perhapB. I)d%ou persist in going 
to the Black Rock ? ” 

“ I do,” replied Anclr^e, in a husky voice. 

Madame Mornac raised her hands to heaven and vehemently cxolaimod : 
*' Ah ! why is he not here, this man who said that ho canm i^ your father’s 
name ? why isn’t lie here to tell you that you are rushing on toTuin ? ” 

“ He is here,” the young girl, “On the evonmg of the day be- 

fore yesterday, near the cliff, and after Jean had rescued ir>*, 1 saw him with 
Monsieur JJrossin, whose guest he must be at this very time.” 

“ Bid he speak to you ? ” 

“ Ho told me that he would coi^e on tl»e morrow to La IkavudoniiNre to 
be introduced to you.” 

“But he has not come ? ” 

“ Nfo,” said Andrc^e, sadly. 

. “Is he tall, very dark, rather past middle ago ? ” 

“ You know him ? ” exclaimed the young girl. 

“ Liston to me, i\ndr^e,” said Madame Mornac, earnestly, “ and when I 
have spoken, you will be at liberty to do ns you see fit. Tlic m!in wliom 
you speak of, your fatlier’s ambassador, calls himself Count d’Alcaino. 
He did not come hero yesterday because during the night he disappeared from 
the Chateau of Monville. It is believed that lie has been murdered, and 
the person accused of this crime is Jack of the Cliffs.” 

“ Murdered ! he ! ” cried the young girl in astonishment. 

** Forgive mo, my dear child, for grieving you like this, but I love you 
too well,” said Mh.dame Mornac, “ to let you commit an act of serious im- 
pnadeuce.” 

Suddenly Andr«5e, who had seemed lor some moments in deep thought, 
sprung to her feet. She was pale, and her eyes sparkled brightly. 
“ Whfre are yon going ? ” asked Madamo Mornac, in astonishment. 

“ the ruins near the Black Rock,” replied the young girl, and disre- 
garding her protectress’s entreaties, she hurriedly left the room. 

• . • . , « . * 

The westerly wind swept over the deserted heath and bent the reeds upon 
'’tlic summit of the cliff. The coast stretched afar on either side in a lon^ 
wliitc hue, and the promontory of the Bhiok Rock set a gloomy bar across 
the horizon of this wild landscape, in which life and animation were want- 
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iug. TJici'o were no fiooka, no ahephcnls. Jfen ly a goat or two browbing 
oh the sparse grass. The sea itseli was ('icy ami sad, and rolled in wiih a 
monotonous beat. The wild cape looked hke some accursed spot, and yet 

woinau’a figiu’c stood out ogainst the dark sky. She valkcd on rapidly, 
wrapped in a vSeotch plaid which the wind drove against her slender frame, 
while her streammg veil mingled with her long brown hair. Slj^ advanced 
with her eyes tixod on some distant spot, withoui once looking Imck and 
without heeding the precipice yawning at her feet; tlxe fishers on the l^uch 
who saw her glide along the summit might well have taken her for the 
spirit of the cUfl’s. 

However, a man, clad in black, followed her at a disfcince, as if wishing 
not to draw any nearer to her,' and a coastguard, seated at the foot of a 
turze bush, bowed to him, recognising the owner of Lcv^^eauclomere. It 
was indeed M. Mmiiac, who, inforinod by his wife of Audr^e’s strange'* 
freak, had not wdshed to detain his adopted daughter, nor yet to abandon 
her alone to the risks of her imprudent exclu sion. He had followed lier 
frcmi afar, and w£i? now w'atching over her without showing himself. 
Nothing would have changed the determined girl’s resolve, 'and the as- 
toinuling aunouneemeiit upon which Madame Mornac had so relied had pro- 
duced an eflect winch she was far from expecting. The charge against the 
prisoner had not made the slightest impression upon AndrC^c’s heait. »''dio 
w'as sure of ♦>f;au’a innocence, and like all women who love, she only be- 
held her aim in life without caring for the obstacles, nowevtr, the news 
of the sudden disappearance of Count d’Alcumo had seemed to her a revela- 
tion. Tlic mystery w'hich had enveloped her lover's acts and W’ords had 
been suddenly disjielled, and her ardent imagination had risen to iiiriuite 
conjecture. She pictured her unknown protector .saved by Jean de Mou- 
villc, who was accused of having killed him. She pictured Jean free and 
happy again, and a presentiment showed her, among the persecutors of the 
m.iii bhe loved, that odious llaron Brosain and Julcg Noridet. I'hcy had 
all appctircd to her like phtuitoms in a dream, and Andree had no longer 
hesitated. 

She had gone off without being detained by Maclaine Mornac, who wa.s 
beginning to think lliat lier mind avus unsettled. Slie had started alone, 
on foot, aeioss the deserted plateau. Tor three hours she had l^ecn walk- 
ing on notliout feehiig the cold which mottled hci delicate- com]>lcxion, or 
tlie stones which cut lier delicate feet. Like the martyrs cj old to Avhom 
faith iinpfuted the .strength to endure frigJilful torture, the young gill, 
sustained by her loic, braved fatigue and danger alike. 

Slie easily found tlic imd ivliieh she hud ahendy followed on tho day of 
lier terrible adventure on the beach; and tho ruins of the Black limk, 
scarcely noticed w'hen descending the Bi\ille road with Madame Moriuic, 
now seemed to her like a mysterious spot where her fate would be decided. 
As Andri^e drew near, however, she experienced that inexplicable feeling 
which sometimes stays tlie bravest— the fear of tlie unknown. AVIiaUwoiiltl 
she find behind these crumbling walls winch threatened to fall upon tho 
visitor imprudent enough to vemure near them? Would it lie necessary 
for her to descend deep stairways, and hunt in darkness for tlie place 
where she must give the signal? Her creole nature shrunk from the 
thought of feeling owls and bats brushing against her face, or of touching 
diunp, slimy stones, and breathing the icy air of a vault. It was purely 
physical repugnance which she felt, and if her frame shuddered in spite of 
herself, her heart remaiued firm, and her thoughts clear, She repeated LCT' 
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heraeU in a low ton«i tho worda spoken to her by Jean de Monville, like a 
soldier going to battle mnmmra the prayer taught him by his mother when 
a child ; “ You must go in and knock throe times, ” thus had the prisoner 
spoken. Ho had not ttdked of dark passages, or subterraneous passages, 
and young girl, taking courage once nioro, reproached herself for having 
lost energy even for an instant. 

On reaching the ruins, she gazed with astonisiimeut at» the strange 
building, which some lord of olden time had, by a strange caprice, perched 
Uko an i^^agle'e nest on the border of the cliff. The wall which stood in 
fi’Ont of her, upright, eolid, and piercerl with loopholes, resembled the 
front of a bastion. IShe at last turned the left corner, and followed the 
western wall. This had partly fallen beneath the scourging of the terrible 
winds from the||lien sea, and np above there were breaches here and theix; ; 
howdver, the base had remained firm and intact. The young girl went 
slowly alon^ and reached the part which overlooked the sea. Even as 
maguctism lends somnambulists the strange power of walking on the edges 
of dippery ro^ll, so Andr6e’s love hid danger from her eyes. JBelow her, 
heather bloonj|fe swung in the void ; smooth, thick moss yielded boneatli 
her weight, and tfie lilast from the sea bent her frail figure, but she forgot 
that deai^i might be lying in wait for her, and her eyes did not quit the 
wall which extended ou her right. Half way along this lyall a grating 
with rusty bars scrcenc<l an ogival wmidow. “ It must -be there,”’ 
murmured jfiuadr^, starting back. 

Her peril had born of but short duration, yet a cry had arisen from the 
plateau, for M. Mornac had seen everything, and lie had for a few seconds 
thought that his charge was about to fling herself over tlie precipice. 
Andr6e’s excited state of mind made the supposition justifiable. However, 
the wind from the sea carried the notary’s snout of fright away, and wlien 
the young girl turned, he had disappeared behind the reeds. AiKirt''*^* 
thought herself alone^ and made once more a survey of the ruins. This 
, time she walked on more resolutely. She realised that the entrance must 
he on the eastern front, which she had not yet inspected. The height at 
which she had seen the grating had reassured her. It was evident that a 
window ton feet above the soil could not light a vault. So tlie young girl 
boldly turned the opposite angle of the edifice, and reached the* low door 
by which the prisoner had gone in 'with his guards that same momiim. 

She, in her turn, now entered without hesitation, and found herself witli 
surprise in a well lighted apartment. Mystery is incompatible with light, 
ana Audrde, who had been thinking of dark vaults and narrow paasages, 
was unprepared for the sight of this commonplace-looking hall, which very 
much resembled a guardroom. And yetj^ it was here that Jean had lived. 
Tlie straw pallet, the fiahiug-nets, the rusty gun, were still there. The 
gendai'tnes had onlv taken tlie sword away, as a proof of the ctime. 
Andr^e’s heart sank, and tears filled her eyes at sight of the wretched 
abode of the man she loved with all the stron^h of a lofty soul. . “ Ah ! I 
will save him I ” she cried, walking towards tr>e place where she had been 
told to give the signal. 

Several stones were lying about the rough paveipeiit of tlio room, and 
the young girl only liad to stoop to pick up a flint which in form was not 
unlike a hammer. The moment had come. ITie wall was there before her, 
and the secret she sought was hidden behind the blocks of ^aiiite below 
the winrdow. At the moment of knocking Andr4e hesitated a uttle. What 
apparition would the signal bring forth ? Would the stonCs phrt and show 
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some spiral staircase, or woiikl she discover the secret, treasures of the 
ancitiut lords of Monville ? The young girl’s hand trembled and her heart 
beat to suffocation. Suddenly, however, her face flushed, her eyes grew 
bright, and she raked her arm, murmuring tiie last words which the 
prisoner had said to her : “ When you have done that, you will have saved 
a man’s life.” So she struck the wall with all her might, giving three 
blows at equal intervals. 'I’hen she waited. ^ 

The granite vibrated with a strangely sonorous sound, but the wall did 
not part, aqd no apparition came forth to put the young girl’s courage 
to the test. She remained standing near the window with her neck 
stretched forward, her ears attentive, listening to the echoing sound, which 
gradually diminished, and finally died away. 

The silence w’hich succeeded Was frightfiil. Andr6e did not dare to move. 

It seemed to her as if she had committed a sacrilegious ^ct, and troubled— 
the dead in the grave. Suddenly, however, a strange noise seemed to re- 
sound below the wall. It seemed like a distant gioan, a plaint of anguish 
which arose from the depths of the old edifice, a desperate appeal lost and 
smothered in some massive vault. ^ Andr^e felt a chul at her heart, and a 
shudder shook her. The signal had been heard. A man was there, a 
prisoner, dying, perhaps, and he appealed for help. The young girl passed 
her hand over her brow, as if to dismiss a terrible vision, and, tmproaching 
near ciiougli to touch the wall, she listened again. The noise had ceased. 
Wiis it an echo that she had heard, one of those strange acoustical eflects 
often to be observed in ruins. This doubt gave her the courage td knock 
once more. After a few seconds the cry was renewed, but it grew weaker. 
This time it seemed like the death-rattle of some unfortunate ^ing, buried 
alive, who feels air and strength alike fail him. At the same time Andr<ie 
experienced a strange sensation. It seemed to her that the wall against 
w hich she leaned had trembled, that the stones shook os though they had 
yielded to internal pressure. She quickly recoiled and remained with her 
eyes fixed upon the blocks of granite which had seemed to sliake at contact 
with her body. Was the old pile about to disclose some mysterious vault ?< 
But this stiauge impression passed by in a moment. The wall wad motion- 
less again, and the young girl thought that her over-excited nerves had 
deceived her. The silence was still unbroken, and she asked hei-self if she 
had dreamed. Soon, however, remembrance of the situation came back to 
her. “ I swore to Jean de Monville that I would do as he desired, and 
save the man who is shut up here,” she said, and bringing her reason to 
boar upon w'hat surrounded lier, she again went round the hall. She 
looked at every stone, she examined all the crevices Ixitwecn the disjointed 
blocks. But it was time lost. The walls retained their secret, and tlio 
young girl seated herself in despair at the foot of the window. She hesi- 
tated about knocking a third time, when suddenly n slight noise caught 
her car, and on lookmg up she saw M. Moniac standing at the door of the 
hall. 

** Forgive me, my dear child, for having followed you here,” said the 
vorthy old gentleman, “butJ could not makeup my mind to .leave you 
alone amid these ruins any longer.” 

“ I have nothing tb fear and nothing to hid^,” replied Andr^e, quickly. 

^ “ Ob, I do not wish to know any tiling,” softly replied the notary, ** and, 
since you seemingly run no danger, I will retire, my dear Audr4e, and watch 
over you from afar.” 

** Stay I ” cried Andr6e, deeply touched by tills kindness and devotion# . 
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“ I came here to fulfil a baei'od mission, A man is sUiit up in these ndus, 
and if I don’t deliver him ho will die.'’ 

‘ ‘ A man ? Impossible 1 ” 

“ I do not know who he if. Perhapn it is the person whom Jean is ao: 
ciised of having murdered, perhaps, some one whom he saved from the sea. 
I don’t know. But what 1 do know is, that I just heard his voice, and bo 
called out^ for help. ” 

M. Mornac’s face assumed an expression of sincere grief. 

Ah 1 1 see 1 ” exclaimed Andrde, “ you think that my mind is unhinged. 
Well, then, listen ! ” 

She struck the wall with all her might, and, with her anna extendud, her 
head bent, her oyea sparkling, she waited. A dccith-like silence followed 
the noise of tho blows on the stones. M. Mornac looked at licr with an ex- 
pression of deep pity and said nothing, for he feared that by speaking ho 
might disturb her troubled heart. Andr(^.e was growing visibly p;iler,‘and 
trembling so violently that her teeth chattered. “Too late I” she mur- 
mured, “ I ha VO come too late ! ” 

She w'ould have smik to tho door if Ji^Mornac had not caught her in his 
arms and carried her out of the hall. The sharp breeze from the sea soon 
revived her, and she ended by bursting into tears. This w«ia a salutary 
crisis. Andr^c's overstrained nerves relaxed, and she was able to begin in 
a calmer voice the narrative of her adventure. M. Mornac lirstuned to her 
with patient atttmtion, and as she spoke felt doubt arise in his mind. Calm 
reason-told him that Andr4e must have imagined the sounds w^hich she said 
she had heard, but, on tho other hand, there was so much mystery about 
Jean’s story, that he began to beliovo in the possibility of some strmigo se- 
questration. “ If you are not mistaken, my dear child,” he said, in a 
grave tone, “ if any one is really shut up in these ruins, it is certain tliat 
his prison does not communu ate with the apartment we were in just now, 
for Jean would have given you the means of entering it.” 

“ That is time,” said the yopng girl, in a low tone. 

‘ “ Don’t you think, like mo, that this building which touches the extreme 
edge of the cliff, must have a mode of ingress on the beach ? ” 

“ You are right,” cried the young girl ; “ the imd is tiicui on our light ; 
in a few moments wo shall lie at the loot of the cliff. Come ! ” 

, She had already taken a step forward, but she stooped on socing tli.rt 
M. Moinao did not stir. “How do you know,” said the worthy man, 
“ that we shall not exceed Jean's wishes, by hunting for this secret entrance jf 
Perhaps ho merely wished to give a signal to the person hiding here, and 
don't you fear you may harm him instead of serving him by finding out his 
secret ? ” 

“But that cry of a^ony,” said the young girj, “that heart- I’ending 
appeal which still rings in my ears^” 

“ Listen to mo, Andr^e,” said M. Mornac. “ 1 promise to leave you free 
to act as your heart dictates. But to-morrow, I ivill go to Dieppe and ask 
permission to see our prisoner. If you authorise me to tell him about our 
visit to these ruins, I will question him, and perhaps he won’t refuse to tell 
me tho truth.” 

“ And when you know everything,” asked the youpg girl, “ what then?” 

“I w'ill return here with you, ray dear child, and Whatever Jeotimay 
wish done, we will do together.” 

“You are tho best of men,” cried Andr^e, throwing her arms about H. 
Mofiiac’s neck, “and you will save us all.” 
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** Meantime,” said fche notary, smiting “it will be as well for na to return 
to La Beaudoni^ro. It isn’t advisable that any one should meet us here, 
and I .think that I hear some people talking on the road leading up from 
•the beach.” 

“ Let ua go,” said the young girl. 

M. Mornac had been right. There was a hxizz of conversation below 
tliein, and they had taken but a few steps, when tJiey came updif the wliOle 
lirossin fainilj'’, coming along on the road from the beach. Bows were ex- 
changed witiv a shade of colcmoss on the part of the baron. However, his 
wife and daughter came towards Andc6e, “ Have you recovered from your 
fl ight, my dear beauty ? ” said the baroness, mincingly. “ My poor Henri- 
otte is still quite a sufferer.” This seemed true, for Ileiiriette had greatly 
c banged and seemed to be a prey to incipient fever. Andrde fairly pitietl 
lier and was alniut to express her regret when the baroness added with her^ 
usual tact: “I suppose you knotv that your saviour turns out to bo a 
scoundrel ? 1 see tltat, like onrSelvcs, you have come to look at his den.” 

Andr(!^e coloured, and drew neater M. Mornac. 

“ At all events,” continued thS baroness, “my daughter was saved by 
I\Jonaieur Noridet, and that consoles me for seeing her imwell.” 

“I am proud of having been saved by Monsieur Jean de Monville,” 
liaiightily rejoined Audree, a.s she turned away with the old notary. 

“ Ah ! ’’.muttered Henrietto, “ she loves him. I shall at least be able to 
avongi' iny.self on some one.” 


XVI. 

It M^as the evening of the third day, and Fortolo, in prison at Dieppe, had not 
yet seen anyone but tlie jailer who every day brought him his meagre supply 
of food. He had in vain asked to be inten'ogated, and inquired what turn 
his matter was taking ; he had only received the alarming answer ; “ There 
is an order to keep you in solitaiy confinement.” Being an ex*poUco-ageutj 
he was well able to understand all the bearings of this terrible order. 
"I’herc was no possible uieiuis of writing to Louise, of eoininunicating with 
Jack oLthc Cliifa, of receiving news as to the count, M. Brosain, or even 
Noridet. Fortoto was buried alive, as it wore. 

He knew, besides, that these severe measures were only adopted in very 
serious cases, and lie therefore felt very anxious. He spent his days 
cursing his unfortunate journey to tho ChJteau of Monville, and his 
nights in thinking of his betrothed. What would Louise Bernard think 
of his non-appeai’ance ? What would become of her with her father as he 
was? Of all the prisoner’s anxieties, this was the gi'eatcst and the most 
bitter ; for he trusted that tho mysteidous disappearance of Count d’Alcanm 
would finally bl cleared up. “ In th.it case,” thoUf^ht be/**I shall be turuod 
out wirh as little ceremony as was siiown me when I was brought here. 
But who knows,” he added, “ how long I may have to remain here ? ” 

Tie still thought a little of-Jcan*a promises and predictions as to his being 
free in ihrec days’ time ; but by dint of reflecting upon the enigmatical 
words of the young Tuan who expressed himself with the conciseness and 
oliscuvity of a Dolphio oracle, he entled \jy believing that he was somewhat 
of a madman, and no longer relied on liis aid to get Iiim out cf his 
difficulties. 

As an additional annoyance, tho jjoung fellow, having been an’ostcd with- 
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ont a cop^r in his possession^ had not been able to procure any comforts 
from the jailer, and was reduced to the meagre prison fare. The only**^ 
privilege granted liim— that of having a cell to himself— did not help to 
console him. He would have greatly preferred living in common with the 
other prisoners, so as to hear some news from outside, for the absolute 
silence bo which he was reduced, proved particularly painful. His cell, 
moreover, N/as a disagreeable one. It was a long, narrow room, furnished 
with a stra^w mattress, a stool, a table, and a pitcher of water, and lighted 
by a window with iron bars. It was paved with tiles in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and was located on the first floor, in a corner of the liuilding, and 
the window overlooked the yard, which served as a walk for toe other 
prisoners. Twice a day Fortoto listened to their exclamations emd songs 
with envy. He tried to recognise Jean’a voice ; and, falling, he surmised 
*^fhat,^like himself, he must he in solitary confinement. They had been 
separated immediately after leaving the clerk’s office, and the mulatto 
fancied that his companion hod been led to a cell on the ground floor ; but 
he was not absolutely sure of this, and he thought it useless to ask the 
jailer, who would certainly not have answered him. He spent his time 
singing Bdranger’a^songs, notably “The Swallows,” which had some bear- 
ing upon his own situation. That evening he had repeated for an hour, as 
he walked up and down, the melancholy refrain 

“ Ah 1 you remind me of my native land," ** . 

and two or three times it seemed to him that he had heard a voice on the 
lower floor echoing hack a reply. But he ditt not venture to carry the ex- 
periment any farther, and, as usual, sadly w^enfe to bed at sundown. 

This, to Fortoto, was the saddest hour of all. He shut his eyes, but sleep 
did not come, and the night often passed without any rest whatever. Like 
all prisoners, he soon grew observing, and all the noises around him became 
familiar. He knew the hours of the rounds, the precise moment at which 
the sentinols were relieved ; he recognised the steps of the jailers in the 
corridors ; he distinguished the rattling of the keys, anticipating the 
reveillJ, which sounded in the morning from a huge bell, placed, very much 
to Foitoto’s discomfort, above his very window. The slightest unusual stir 
necessarily caught his attention, so quick had his ear become. 

Thus he hod been for twenty minutes or so stretched ont upon his pallet, 
and was turning and twisting u'earily, without being able to sleep, when he 
fancied that he detected an ^most imperceptible rustling, which seemed to 
come from below. It seemed as though some one w’as scratching the floor. 
Fortoto thought at first that a mouse was roaming about his cell, and as he 
had not had time to accustom himself to these prowlers so dear to Latude, 
ho coughed loudly in order to frighten the animal away. But instead of 
subsiding, the noise increased. It was probably made by a man, and For- 
toto determined to find out if this were really the case. He gave three 
knocks at intervals, according to masonic custom, with which he 'was 
familiar, and, strange to say, these three knocks were immediately 
repeated. 

There was no longer any doubt ; some prisoner shut up on the lower floor 
was trying to enter into communication wdth him, and Nvas carrying on some 
inysterioua work. Who was this neighbour who was endeavouring to pene- 
trate into his dungeon, instead of attempting a direct escape ? But one man 
would think of Fortoto under these circumstances, and that man was Jack 
of the Cliffs, However, three days of captivity had made Fortoto very mis- 
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and he was already afraid that some trap was being laid for him» 
irt*any case, prudence advised him to wait, nud so he waited, that is to say, 
he pse softly, and listened with more attention. It was n6t long before he 
disSingnished the sound of iron grating upon stone. r^Avas evident that an 
attempt was being made to make a hole in the celling below-^tbat is, the 
‘flooring of Fortoto’s cell. The mulatto could not understand ho^^he per- 
son at work could have reached it, for the lower cell, if similar to his own, 
must be at least ten feet high. • However, he finally concluded that Jean, if it 
were he, had set his stool upon a table, snd that, thanks to this impi'omptu 
scaffolding, he had succeeded in reaching the ceiling \v ith his tools. The exe- 
cution of this mauceuvre was easier to understand than the motive of it, and 
Fortoto hdld himself ready for any event. 

The work seemed to advance very rapidly. Every stroke of the tool 
which was in operation below already made a cloud of dust ris^ in Fortoto^s 
cell, and the loosened tiles were beginning tp part. The point chosen by 
the prisoner appeared to be the corner of the coll near the vdndow, so that 
the hole would open but a few inches from Portoto’s bed. 

While thus folloM’iiig with anxiety the progress of the unknown toiler, 
another more familiar sound reached him from the passage. The heavy steps 
of a jailer v ere drawing near, and the young man suddenly remembered that 
the first night-round was at hand. Tihere was not an instant to lose 
in warning th^ toiler below, and a proper signal was not easily to bo thought 
of on the spur of the moment. However, Fortoto made up his mind to give 
a scries of hurried knocks with his heels. 

He relied upon lus neighbour guessing what this meant, and he w'as right 
in <loing so. The tool which was demolishing the floor ceased work at tlio 
very moment when the bolts began to grate, so that when the jailer thrust his 
head into the ccU he heard nothing suspicious. Fortoto had had time to 
stretch himself on his pallet again, and pretend to sleep. “ Good !’' he mut- 
tered, as soon as the door hacf closed. “ There will be five hours^ peace, at 
least. The next round won’t take place before midnight, and between now 
and then I shall know what is going on below. ” 

After a few moments’ silence, he beard three low knocks, which seemed 
to ask : Has the danger passed?” lie knocked vigorously in reply, as 
much as to say ; “ Fear nothing 1 ” And this language was understood, for 
the work bo"gau again iminediat^y. 

Indeed, tlie man who ^vas piercing the floor now w’orked with extra- 
ordinary ardour, and the thin layer of plaster and laths which sustained 
the tiles could not long resist. Less than a quarter of an hour after the 
jailer had retired, Fortoto, who followed the process of the work with 
feverish anxiety, saw one of the tiles start away. A means of communica- 
tion had been opened. Fortoto now expected to hear the voice of the com- 
panion sent to him by chance, and he was already bending clown to listen, 
when he started with surprise at seeing a hand pass through the narrow 
opening. In the dim light there was something ghostly in the appearance 
of this nand. Its fingers held and waved an object which Fortoto could 
scarcely distinguish, and thouglrhe merely had to put out his hand to take 
it, be did not dare to stir. Presently, however, a sharp sound was hoard 
on the flooring, and the Rand disappeared. Then Fortoto had the courage 
to rise, and after feeling about on the tiles, he fouiicl a pointed piece of iron. 
He understood what was meant. A tool had been passed np to enable him 
to work on his side. Hesitation wa.« impossible, IJko the unsi^n toiler 
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he waB seized with feverish eagerness. He took up bit of iron ancf 
be:^iin to loosen the tiles to enlarge the hole. 

Fortoto was botli strong and skilful. In a few moments he had cleared 
a space a foot Sfjitare, and he saw that his neighbour was still demolishing 
below. He could merely see his hands, which hold a short chisel,, for his face 
Wfis stlliihidden, and he did nob speak, lie was both silent and invisible. 
At the end of ten minutes or so the opening was largo enough to allow a 
man to passthrough, and then the worker below began to raise himself up by 
his wrists. His head was already above the level of the floor, and Fortoto 
M'as trying to distinguish his face, when a hasty step was again heard in 
the corvidor. Fortoto merely. had time to catch at Mb straw mattress, throw 
it over the hole, and sti'ctch himself upon it, at the risk of suffocating his 
unknown friend. The rouglf voice of the jailer was now heard. He was 
peering through the poep-hotc in the door, “fck) you go to bed with the 
hens, oh ? Are you asleep already ? ” 

“ What is it? wliat is it? ” asked Fortoto, pretending to wake up ail of a 
auddou. He realised, with great distress, that the weight of his body w as full 
upon the bead of hia imknow'ii neighbour, who liad not had tiiTio to w'ith- 
draw it. “ Heaven grant that he won’t cry out ! ” thought he. 

“ To-morrow,” .^aid the jailer, in the same surly tone. “ you will go down 
stairs to tlie workshop with tiio others. So Ijc prepared~jat six, sharp.” 

The wicket was then abruptly closed, the sound of his footsteps died 
away, and Fortoto hastily chafed his position. His heroic neighbour had 
not stirred or uttered even a si^i, but it was high time to free him, for he 
w'iis stifling. His face was not yefc to be seen. Only a mass of light hair 
and two strong liiuids clutching at the edges of ^e hole W’ere visible. 
Fortoto caught him, liow'ever, by the shoulders and prevented him fioni 
falling into the lower coll. In a few seconds he bad recovered, and was 
then able to hoist himself into the room. As soon as he had reached the 
floor he threw back the long hair, w'hich fell in disorder over his face, and 
in the dying light of nightfall Fortoto recognised Jack of the Cliffs. Ho 
was not stfirtled, for lie Jiad already divined who his neighl>onr was. 

So it is you ! ” soid the mulatto in a low tone, looking with admiration 
at his daring companion in misfortune. 

Didn’t I tell you that you would be fr^ in three days’ time.? " said the 
new-comer quietly. ** This is the e.’eniug of the thb'd day.” 

“ But how' did you get any tools, and how did you know that my cell was 
above your own ? ” dcmtuided Fortoto ; hoiv is it that the noise yon made 
was not overheard ? ” 

We have no time to lose,” interrupted Jean. “ Let us get away from 
bora instead of talking,” 

“Getaway? How?” replied Fortoto; “the wall is throe feet thick, 
the door is solid, and at the end of the passage there is a watchman’s 
post.” 

Jean did not listen to him, but le.aped upon the table and looked upward. 
“ He is certainly mad,” thought Fortoto. 

And, indeed, with his pale face, torn garments, and flowing hair, the 
descendant of the batons of Monvillo looked likp a lunatic. Fortoto no 
longer doubted his madness when he saw hiiB bound up like n cat, seize 
hfJ(l of the window bars, and remain motionless, with his face against Ihe 
p.mos.' 

“ He will be caught along with me,” thought Louise’s swccthcait, “and 
we shall both be put in a subterranean dungeon. I .should have been wiser 
if I hadn’t meddled with my neighbour’s aCTiiirs.” , 
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Ho licwl uot tijnuior much reflection, however, for Jean alight<ifl from liLs 
l)09t of observation with astouiahing Agility, and placing hirt Ufind on h’or- 
toto’a shoulder, said quietly ; 

‘‘I have found the way.” 

‘ “What way?” demanded Fortoto, in aatonishmeut. 

■ “The way to escaj)e. We have the window and the rope.” 

“ But there is an iron grating to the window.” ^ 

Instead of replying, Jean panted to a file which had helpotl him to nuihe 
the opening in the floor. “ But the rope aerv es for ringing the bell,” .uhled 
the mulatto. 

“When the bell rings we shall be fat from here,” said Jean, in a linn 
tone. 

There was so much boldness al>out his manner that Fortoto felt con- 
quered. It required some courage for him to, follow his new friend in an 
attempt so full of peril. The order to descend on tiic morrow to the woi’lc- 
shop, which the jailer had just given liiin, was certainly a good sign, for he 
would no longer bo kept in a cell by hirtiself, and the change of situation 
seemed to presage that he would soon bo set at liberty. No doubt the 
authorities had begun to suspect that lie we^s not guilty, ijjow, to plunge 
iuto dangerous adventures with an unknown man meant eomxiromiaing a 
well-grounded hope for a very doubtful chance of escape. Innocent people 
do not geiierallyijbry to scale walla, and Fot^oto would have thought it wiser 
to trust to time and to justice. His thoughts were probably legible on his 
face, for Jean said to him, after a short silence : 

“ You can stay if you like. But 1 shall go, and I will take news of you 
to Mademoiselle Bernard.” 

lliese words, spoken in a tone of perfect calmness, madd deeper 

impression upon Fortoto than reproach or conqflaint would hatki ilonii. 
Tlie man who devoted himself to the common cause with so much courage 
and simj>licity deserved to be foUoAved, and Fortoto alnnidy reproached 
himself with having thought of abandoning him. “ If 1 K'’t him face 
danger alone, I shall bo a coward, and, besides,- Louise will despise me,” he 
muttered. 

“ M.i! vo up your mind quickly,” now said Jack of tho Ciilh?. 

“ f am ready,” replied Fortoto, resolutely. 

“ Help nrt, then, to place the»stool upon the table and the table near tho 
wall.” 

in the twinkling of an eye the fiinnture was thus arranged under the 
window, and Jean, seated on the top of tins scaffolding up w hich he liad 
climbed, set to W’ork, while Fortoto firmly supjioitcd the stool. The 
siidi with its panes of glass ojiened inside, and the bare were set in a gmt- 
mg fastened on both sides to the wall. Jean immediately attacked the 
stones with his tools, and Fortoto, who followed the operation with cuii- 
osit 3 ', was literally astounded. The instruments almost noisfeles-sly caught 
at tho layers of j^laster, and Jean so dexterously threw the fragments of 
cement into the cell, that nothing wdiatevor fell outside. Three quarters 
of an hour sufficed to dislodge the grating entirely. Foi’toto could not 
believe his eyes, and asked himself, not withoif'b some uneasiness, whether 
his companion had acquired this skill iu practisiiig burglary. But it was 
now too Ute to *hiiik of scruples like these. Jean handed him the iron 
W'ork, .and then stretched out his hand to seize hold of the rope which hung 
before the window. 

“ Take care ! the bell may ring,” cried Fprtoto in agony. 
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Jean shrugged hia shoulders and begun softly pulling rope so as to ' 
di'aw up that part of it which hung below the window. As it slowly came 
up from below he gradually slipped it into the cell with one hand, while 
with" the other he held it lax against the wall near which it was secured to 
the bell. “ Now,” said he» with perfect coolness. “ I will go first, aa it is 
the mo^e difficult to manage.” 

Thereupon, without waiting for Fortoto’s reply, he began to stretch the 
upper part of the rope with great care. It was wonderful to see him 
oautiously weigh upon the cord so aa to bring the tongue, against the side 
of the bell without a sound escaping. A single false movement, too strong 
a pressure, and all would have been lost. But Jean’s dexterity was equtil 
to his audacity. He succeeded in preventing any shock, and after two 
minutes of this exceedingly delicate work, the tongue was close against the 
jtneW, and did not stir. There had not been the slightest tinkling. It was 
' now oply necessary to keep the bell quite horizontal during the perilous 
ascent. “ Pull strongly, but don’t jerk,” whispered Jean. 

Fortoto did this suceeftafully, and Jean, when he thought the tension 
g|reat enough, gradually relaxed hia hold on the rope so as to leave all the re- 
sistance in hisicompanion’s hands. “ Now listen to me,” said he, rapidly. 
“The pressure must remain equal while I go up, as I intend to do. If 
you don’t weaken, 1 shall get up without any accideirt, and when I am 
above I’ll hold the >)cll tongue. Then you will only have to tic the rope to tlie 
foot of the table and climb up as fast as you can. By the way, when 1 have 
reached the roof, and am master of the bell, I will pull tlio rope three times. ” 

“Suppose that your strength gives out, or that you slip on tlic roof,” 
said the mulatto, timidly. 

“ Well, in that case, nil will bo over. You must remain here and say 
that I forced you to lot rnc escape ; and as you are innocent, they will end 
by releasing you. ” 

“ But if you come to grief — which Heaven forbid ! — have you no relatives 
to whom you wish to send a message, nothing to confide to me to tell ^ 
any one ? ” ( 

Jean hesitated for a moment, and his face expressed great agitation. ’ 
“ No,” he murmured, as if speaking to himself; “he made me swear to 
tell the secret to Aer alone, and by this time he must be in safety.” Fortoto 
waited anxiously. * 

“I thank you,” now said Jean de Monville, in a louder tone. “If I 
die, think no more of me ; return to Paris and bo happy. Are you ready?” 
ho added, seizing hold of the rope. 

“Yea,” replied Fortoto, in a voice which evinced his emotion. 

Then, without losing an instant. Jack of the Cliffs passed out of the 
window, boldly seized hold of the cord nnd l)egan to climb up by the 
stsrength of his wrists. Fortoto, with his legs firmly sot ag^nst the inner 
Wall of the cell, his arms draw'n in and his body thrown back, resisted 
with all the strength of his muscles. The great difficulty lay in keeping 
the cord entirely motionless, and the success of the attempt at flight hung 
literally on a thread. Fortunately, although not extremely muscular to 
outward view, Fortoto really possessed uncommon vigour. Besides, danger 
fired him, and doubled his energy. He straightefled himself with one last 
effort, and bore, without flinching for a single instant, th4 immense weight 
of Jean’s suspended body. Sweat rolled from his brow, his features con- 
tracted, and his body quivered, but he held firm ; and with his dusky skin, 
he looked like a bronze Hercules. 
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This lasted for uWly three iniutites, whic^ seemed ages to and at 
l£M3t he felt the weight disappear, and three pulls in succession told him 
that Jean had succeeded iu reaching the roof. The bell had not sounded, 
and' the worst was now successfully accomplished ; but it was none too 
soon. Such tm expenditure of strength had exhausted Fortoto, and, after 
solidly fastening tne rope to the foot of the table, he sunk down ^on his 
matti ess. Before setting forth upon the same perilous rotite, he wotfld have 
been only too glad to rest, and gather strength ; but he felt that Jean 
could not wait lor this. He conquered his fatigue by means of the hope 
which swelled his neart,and feeling bolder he clutched at the rope, and began 
to raise himself with his hands amt knees. Then alone did he realise the in- 
credible amount of skill and vigour displayed by Jean in reaching the roof 
without accideut. The rope, firmly stretched, now came at so sharp an 
angle from the overhanging roof that Fortoto found himself suspendti;!, 
almost horizontally, in space. To increase the difficulty, his hands had but 
little power in giaaping the tliin and slippery hemp. If it had now been 
iiocossary to prevent the bell from rin^g, it would have been idle to 
make the attempt. The sava^ of the Black Bock alone was capable of 
accomplishing such a feat. However, although Fortoto littd no need to 
fear giving an alarm, since his courageous companion was holding the 
tongue of the bell, he had great difficulty in making the ascent. His wrists 
gave him great iTaia, blood rushed to his temples, and clouds passed before 
his eyes. Vertigo came Upon him little by little, and for fear of being 
tlrawn below by the terrible muducas which tempts people to tJirow them* 
selves from a height, he dared not look beneath b^m. The ascent lasted some 
time, for above the coll there were some high jg^trets. The night, besides, 
M as dark, and Fortoto, who was climbing with his face towards the sky, 
could scarcely see the vague outline of the pentroof, stretching beyond the 
wall above him. The journey seemed to him an unending one, and he 
more than once asked hunaelf whether it would not be better to die than 
to continue suffering thus ; but at last a low voice, that of Jack of the Clifi's, 
called out to him, saying ; 

‘ ‘ Be brave ! ” 

Fortoto once more began to hope, and to take strength. He saw that 
the darkness had deceived him, and that the goal was at bond. A Inst 
effort brought him to a level with the waterspout, and the two 
friends found themselves face to face, for the heroic Jean, in order to 
keep the tongue of the bell from moving, had been obliged to lie down 
flat upon the sloping roof with his anna stretched out, his head hanging 
over the edge, and his feet higher up. The bell was, fortunately, solidly 
suspended from a strong iron brace, which stood out from the cornice, 
witli crossbars which now served as steps for Fortoto. By dragging him- 
self softly along, lie at last managed to reach the roof. 

“ Lie down upon your hack and rest,'’ said Jean, as calmly as though 
they had both been seated upon the Biville meadows. 

“ But what shall we do now ? ” asked Fortoto, trembling with agitation. 

“ I will set things right.” 

Then while the exhausted Fortoto was stretching himself out, his com- 
panion extended his afms and moved the clapper so dexterously that 
the bell resumed its proper position at once. “ Now you must wait for 
me,” said Jean. " 1 must first find a route to get away from here.” 

*‘No, no,” said Fortoto, at once ; “you have already exposed yourself 
alone, and 1 wish to share the danger.” 
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“ You'ahall, I promise yoti^ but at lliia moiuojit you would be in m;; vv.^y 
instead of helping me.” ■ 

“ What ai'e you ^oiug to do ? ” 

“ I am going to find a way to escape, as I Just told you.” 

And then, without awaiting Fortoto’s reply, Jean began to climb up tlu* 
roof, and booh disappeared behind a high chimney, l^ovtoto found liim'- 
self once more. lie was overcome with fatigue, and wpnderod 

what means Jean would icsort to in order to complete the feuccess of their 
attempt. 1 will follow him, whatever may happen,” he said, and, while 
he thought of Jean s courage, a faint whistle attracted liiis attention, tie 
ijuickly" turned, and saw, just above his head, liia new friend, seated astride 
on the roOf. Almost immediately afterwards, an object, which he could 
not clearly see, slipped along the tiles and touched lira hand. }Ie ftdt it, 
and saw wdth Surprise that it w'aa a knotted rope. To catch hold of it and 
Iffiist himself up to Jean on the summit of the roof was the w^ork-of a 
moment. His adventurous companion had taken his post upon the highest 
point. “I have all that we need,” he said, calmly, when Fortoto had 
taken his place beside him. “ i have found a ladtler and this rope.” 

“ But the yard is below and the patrol patli on the left. Whichever ay 
wii go we shalf he taken.” 

We sha’n't go down cither to the right or to the left. Wo shall leave 
hy a staircase and a doorway.” Fortoto again began to »^think that Jean 
must be mad. “ Come,” eaul the Utter, beginning to climb ulong the roof. 
He. went on slowly, and with great precautions, and Fortoto followed him, 
imitating all his movements. They thus dragged themselves to a sort 

E la tform sheeted with lead. This was the point where twt) of the four 
uddihgs W'hich eurrouuded the courtyard met at light angles. When Jetyi 
reached it he began to listen. 

The regular sound of measured steps was faintly but di^tiuetly heanl, 
and seemed to conic from the foot of the outer \\all. It was evidfiit 
that some sentinel was walking in front of the jiriaon, and that the least 
noise would betray the fugitives. Fortoto did not dare to breathe or stir, 
when Ilia companion tuniod and made liini a sign to approach. He made 
liaste to ehoy, but unfortunately bis foot slipped and loosCnod a tile which 
fell into tho street. 'J'ho sentinel, at once, ceaseil walking, and tlie night 
was so still that the prisoners heard the sharp click of his gun as he oocke»l 
it. Quickly tho two fugitives stretched themaelvey upon tlie plat- 
form. As it W'us so dark it was very difficult to see them from below, 
still an over zealous .sentinel might fire haphazard, and the keepers wouhl 
run out at the sound' of the shot. Fortoto began to think himself lost, 
when ho suddenly hcaid the mournful mewing of a eat. Jean's imitation 
was so perfect that Fortoto himself was taken in by it, and tho trick proved 
entirely successful, for the sentinel resumed his walk, grumbling about the 
|»nnialkin on the roof, who rattled tiles on his head. rNo stir was apparent 
m the prison. 'J’he danger was past. Jack of the Cliffs immediately rose, 
and pressed his companion’s arm, pointing to a white point discernible a 
few yards below the |>latform. That is the way,” said he, In a whisper. 

Fortoto did not understand ; -but Jean, without giving him time for reflec- 
tion, made a sign to him to follow, and began soft^ descending tho slope of 
til proof. In a few seconds they both reached a sq^uare opeuing from which the 
top of a ladder projected. On the edge of this skylight, wdiioh w'as not closed 
by glass, there was a bucket full of plaster, a trowel, and other objects used 
by maisons. It seemed probable that the workmen employed in repairing tho 
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roof came to their work without crossing the galleries and passages reserved 
for the prisoners. To escape it was only necessaiy to find out by which Way 
they came and went. “ 1 will go down first,” said Joan, and when I am 
oJf the ladder, I will W’histlo throe times for you to come down.” 

• After coiling the knotted rope around his waist, he set foot on the upper 
t lings, and di>sappeared into the deptlis of thoduik, M'oll-like opening. The 
descent was safely made, und the signal was not long in coming r’ortoto 
went down in his turn* .and the fugitives found themselves on a floor which 
was so encumbered that they did not know whore to sot their feet, .lean 
now drew a match from his pocket and a candle, and, for the first time, 
vcntiucd to strike a light, it tvas absolutely necessary to find out where 
they were, and in this g.arrct a light could not betray them. A glance 
showed where they w ere. The place was full of sacks, empty hogsheads, 
aid^ogs of w'ood of every size and sliape. ('hanee had brought them to* a 
^tore*room wlicre a great nnmher of nselcas objects layabout. It soemod 
very unlikely that the night rounds visited this deserted place, so they were, 
at least, almost sure of not being surprised, still the most diftioult part of 
the matter was to get out of this place of refuge. 

Fortoto anxiously and curiously oljserved his companion ,*tiying to road 
on his face wdiether he had cause to hope or fear. .Tiiok of the (JUft's had 
already liegim t%mukc the tour of the garret, and Fortoto contented him- 
self with following him without asking any tjuestions. Suddenly Jean 
began to reflect. TJie peculiar construction of the place had snggcstcvl an 
idea to him. He had remarked that the platform outside w'as ineoisi'ly at 
the intersecting point of two wings of the prison, und he htdieved that this 
corner was set apart, from loot to basement, for some spwial Use. Itw’as, 
probably, a sort of neutral gi'ound wlierc the prisoners ne\'cr set foc-t, and 
which tho watchmen, consequently, never vi&ited. Helow the g.iwet there 
must be some store-place for provisions. Q’hcre might be a laundry, and, 
perhaps, a staircase. *' Well?^’ asked Fortoto, anxionely. 

“ We arc on tlie light road,” said .Tcan, laconically, and he continued his 
inspection. As he advanced, however, hie brow clouded, end aftoi mak- 
iiJtr the rounds, he returned to hi.i startii'g point without saying a Word. 
“ ''I’hero is no door ! at last remarked p’ortolo, sadly. 

It was trae. Tho g.arret appeared to be without an exit. “Still it ia 
impossible^” said Jean, at last, “that those hogslicada can have been 
brought in here by way of tho skylight.” 

“ ilow were they brought then? ” said Fortoto, in a lone of cUscouragr- 
ment. 

“ 1 don’t yet know, but I will find out.” Aud Je.au began to look about 
him with those keen eyes <'f his, accuslomed to finding gull’s nests in tho 
cliifs. “ We are saved,” he at last cried, stooping eagerly ; “ there is a 
trap-door.” 

And, indeed, amid all the beams and casks there was an iron ling. For- 
toto joined his hands in rapture, and immediately fell on Ids knees beside 
his all-diecerning friend, who was occupied in closely examining his di.s- 
covery. He had not been mistaken, and tho two friends set to work to 
raise the trap-door by t^ng tho knotted rope to the ring. When at last it 
was opened, they lookeddown and saiv a wide space. Fortoto took up the 
candle which Jean had placed upon an empty hogshead, and approaclunl to 
light up the opening, but his fricnil pulled him hastily aside, “liOok ! ” 
said he. 

^Fortoto timidly projected his head, .-lud saw an uncertain flicker. It 
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waa a reftectlon, but the light which produced it remained invisible. There 
was no room for doubt ; it wad evidently a fire lit for the use of the prison. 
Was it kept up by the watchmen or by some workmen ? Was it used to 
warm a guardroom? All these suppositions seemed equally admissible, 
and none of them were calculated to comfort the fugitives. It might be^ 
however, that this distant light came from a stove in the basement. Only 
the day%efore the governor had given orders for the prison to be heated, 
as the cold weather was setting in. If the light had no other cause there 
was some chanco of avoiding an unpleasant meeting, for a calorifere could 
hardly be watched all pight. However, at the moment when Fortoto was 
beginning to hope, a strange noise made him shudder. A mournful sound 
arose amid the aarknoas ; it was like a long cry alternating with a sort of 
rattling. * ‘ Some one is being tortured ! ” exclaimed the mulatto, looking 
at his mend. ^ ^ 

Jean, however, simply seemed amazed. He reflected, and finally said tiiut 
they might be near the infirmary. Corporal punishment was not allov ed 
and there could be no question of toi’ture. However, if they were near 
the infirmary and tl\is was some one groaning, they &;mid not descend, for 
they would be«captiu‘od, so it was better, perhaps, to return to the roof 
and try to find some other outlet. While still nuzzling their heads as to 
the cause of tlie noise, a different sound fell on their ears^, the grating of a 
big key in a rusty lock. Some one was entering or leaving the room below. 
This noise again died away and no one appeared. So it seemed evident 
that the person had gone out, and not come in. No more groans were 
heard, and the fire Btiil burnt brightly. would be bettor to be arrested 
down there,’’ said Jean, in, a resolute tone, “than to wait here till they 
come to find us. At all events let us go down and chance it.” 

Fortoto sighed. He had lost all liope, and eared little whether the in- 
evitable catastrophe took place in a garret or in a cellar. Jean unwound 
the rope around his waist and fastened it at one end to a heavy piece of 
wood. Then, when it was firmiy secured, he let it fall slowly through 
the aperture. It proved to be long enough, and nothing stirred on the 
floor before. There is no one there,” said Jean, witli suppressed delight. 

“ Can it really be so ? ” exclaimed Fortoto, joyfully. 

But his fearless companion, instead of replying, let himselffdown, and 
said : “ Do os I do.” 

AVhen Fortoto saw Jean descend into the depths below he did not wait 
to reflect whether the rope was strong enough to bear the weight of two 
men, but followed his friend. Th^ alighted on the floor. 

“ Look ! ” now said Jack of the Oliffs, stifling a laugh. 

The two friends simply found themselves in the prison bnkehou.«e. There 
was the dough all ready ; the fire and the oven. The mysterious groans* 
had been those of a man who had just gone off, and who, like all French 
bakers, had been making a groaning noise as he kneaded his bread. The 
question now arose, where did the door which the baker liad closed behind 
him, lead to. 

Jean approached the massive portal, examined it carefully, and saw that 
there were some slits in the wood. The safety of tlie two friends depended 
on what might be on the other side of this door. 5ean applied his eye to a 
hole and looked out. “ The street’s outside,” he said, joyfully, “ and it is 
Heaven that has brought us here,” 

I’lie mulatto thought that he must be dreaming. Could liberty be so 
near ? liberty, for the of which they had nm such risks ? 'Whb it in- 
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deed behind this werm-eaten door ? With one last effort they would find 
themselves free again. Fortoto was bi*eathless with joy, and tfean, though 
calmer, was radiant. “Time is precious,” said he; “the baker, may re- 
turn,” and BO saying he took up the chisel which he had used to such good 
purpose. 

• “ Let us go I ” said Fortoto, eagerly. 

But his companion stopped mm. He had just caught sight yjf some 
workmen's bloUses in a corner, and would not neglect this chance of disguis- 
ing himself and his companion. In ftu instant they had slipped the blouses 
over their other 'clothea, and Jean then cast a last look around him. The 
place communicated with the other prison buildings by an inner door, and 
Avas merely separated from the loft by the trap. It was probable that the 
bakers came in the evening to prepare the prison bread, and in the morn- 
ing returned to carry it away. There was still a little time left, uuless, 
ind bakers arrived A^ery early. Jean went to the door, and he was 

about k,o attack it with his chisel, when he heard a heavy step in the street. 

“ We are lost ! ” murmured Fortoto. 

“ Wail and see,” said Jean. 

The man coming near was singing an old Horman song. He whs pro^ 
bably some drunken stroller or seaman out laW at night, and now returning 
to Ilia ship. The fugitives anxiously listened, but the singing ceased, and 
some ono put a l^ey m the door. Several attempts made to turn this key 
clenioufatrated that it was no jailer coming in, but some one who stumbled 
and was obliged to hold on to the wall. The liveliest delight shone on 
Je.'iii’s face. He guessed that the new-comor was merely a drunken man, 
and that no violence, however slight, need be resorted to. Both he and 
Fortoto now crouched against the wall. The lock yielded at last, and the 
door turned slowly on its hinges. It was very dark outside, and the pris- 
oners at first distinguished nothing. But almost immediately a man 
emerged from the shade, and came into the circle illuminated by the glow 
of the fire. Jean had guessed correctly. The baker had, it seemed, gone 
to take a drink at some tavern, and had, indeed, indulged in so many 
potations that he was in a pjtiable condition. “ That’s funny,” said he, in 
a thick voice, “ I couldn’t find that rascally lock, and now I can’t got iiu” 

Ho was indulging in a series of remarkable capers on the door-step, cmcn- 
ing and shutting the door in the most eccentric manner. Jean Avas afraid 
that he would end by turning the key again and falling on the pavement 
outside. To avoid being again shut up the prisoners must lose no time. 
They glanced at one another, and at the moment when the door was once 
more partly opened, they both darted into the street. At the same in- 
stant the door swung bacK, and the baker rolled inside the room, without 
seeing them, falling with his arms ontstretcHed on the floor. Jean quickly 
closed the door again, locked it, and put tne key in his pocket. He then 
paused for an instant. Nothing was to be heard out inarticulate gnimbling. 

The drunken baker was evidently not in a condition to give the alarm, 
and it now remained for the prisoners to make off at full speed. Fortoto 
raised his hands to heaven, but Jean had lost none of his composure. On 
seeing him so calm you would have thought that he had foreseen all the odd 
incidents qf this now sivcesaful flight. Chance had brought them to the 
only part of .the prison not watched by the sentries. They were in a dark 
lane, had nothing to fear but a meeting with some watchman. 

“ Can you run fast ? ” asked Jean. 

•“Yes, indeed,” answered Fortoto, and as he gave tills reply Jean st.. . fcesd 
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oft' at full fjpeed. TUe mulatto, who had recovered all hi« agility, now tha^ 
ho found Iduisclf free, did not allow his friend to get ahead of him. Kot 
knowing the town, how'over, lie would have been perplexed to get out of 
hia ililficultiea without afisistance ; but Jean seemed - accustomed to the 
l!d»3'nnth of narrow streets w’hich forms the old part of Dieppe, and in a 
few moments had brought Fortoto to the port. Hero the fugitives drew, 
hieatli. 


The hfti'boiir Waa almost deserted, and with their hliie blouses they did 
not fear nttraeting the attention of the few people w^ho were w'alking near 
the water. On the day of his arrival at Dieppe by rail, Fortoto had re- 
marked that the port had to be crossed to go to Mouvillo, and he siiw with 
surprise that Jean went towards the jetty. II© followed without remark, 
Imwov'cr, and his confidence in his energetic cmiipanion was such that if he 
had seen Jcjin plunge into the sea ho would have unhesitatingly done tho 
a:nne. They reached the water by following the wharf and tho chn^fiel 
wuich communicates with the open sea. At -last Jean stopped and Uaned 
over the panipet. He undoubtedly found w bat ho wanted, for ho W(mt 
rapidly dow'n a flight of steps. Several boats wero moored below, and it 
needed but a inomcut to jump into the nearest, to lopsen it from its moor- 
ings, and seisie the oars. Fortoto tookiiis place lightly, and held himself 
in readiness to obey his new-found captain. 

All this had been done with such promptness and decision, that a Custom - 
house oflQcer who was walking near by leiisied over tlie parSpet and looked 
tjuiotly on, taking the fugitives for two fishermen who were going to meet 
the tide. Tho boat had two sets of oars, and at a sign from Jean, Fortoto 
began to second him vigorously. The mulatto had boated on the Seine, 
and was a g6od oiirsmau. As for thn descendant of tho barons of Mouvillo, 
he acquitted himself of his duties like some professional seaman. Tho 
waves boro thorn out into the open, and in three minutes they hud doubled 
the joity, and, thanks to tho darkness, were soon out of sight. 

Fortoto, in spite of his faith in his companion, now began to ask hiniaelf 
with a certain amount of anxiety whether Jean proposoil going to England 
in such a nutshell as tliat in which they found themselves. It was uot 
that the danger of the trip alarmed him, but ali his wishes leaned towards 
Favis. 'To see Louise again was his only thought. For Jier sake alone h.ui 
he cousentod to all tho dangers of the flight, und the direction taken by tho 
bo<at bore him away from tho capital witlrcvery stroke of the oai*s. After 
a quarter of an hour spent in silent efforts, Fortoto could no longer refrain 
from questioning Jean, “Where do you intend lauding?” lie asked, 
tiiuhlly. 

“At four leagues from here,” replied Joan, “and with this wind and 
tide we shall soon bo there.” 

This reply raised a weight from Fortoto’a mind, and encouraged him to 


say : “ But -wdion we reach land, arc you not afraid we may be ameled ? ” 
“Nothing mil be known till daybreak, and when the police btart from 
Dieppe to look for us, we shall have already been a long time in safety.” 

“ I don’t know whether I can remain hi this part of the country,” s^id 
Fortoto. “ 1 am awaited in Paris, and I should be very glad — ” 

“ But U) travel you need clothes and money,” quietly replied Jack of-fc© 
Cliffs, “ and I will give you both to-night.” ** 

This Wi^iderfiil coolness reassured Fortoto, who sot to rowing vigoi-ou&- 
without asking another question. He had, besides, already "noticed thS 
tho boat, instead of going out into the o^en, was following a north*eiwtei^ 
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coutse. From time to time lights shone upon the shore, though tho Dieppe 
l^emjon was already far away." ,)ean seemed but little disposed to talk, ami 
Fortoto was busy thinking of Louise. After a long tune, however, he 
thought he could detect that they were making for the shore. 

•“ Do you know how to swim?'’ suddonly asked Jean. 

. “Oh ! I could keep myself up for a couple of hours in tlic water,” replied 
Fortoto, joyf’illy, for he realised that they were reaching tljciv destination. 

“Come, theix,” replied his friend. ^ 

Fortoto did not hesitate to jump into the %vator. Ho <lid not ask hini- 
"W hy Jean abandoned the bark, or calculate whether the laud ^svas far 
oif. He would have followed his new irfend to the end of the woj Id ; aiul, 
besides, he had undergouo too much peril that night, to trouble himself 
about a me^e swim. He l>egan cleaving tlie water vigorously, Init acenstomed 
though he was to the exercise, he soon saw tliat Jcftn W’aa much tlm better 
swimmer of the two, Foitoto had not gone a hundred fathoms before Iw 
was distanced. He even remarked that hia companion swam but slowly in 
order to let him come up, and lie- renewed his ^Ibrts. The sea was calm 
out the tide v^as running out, and besides, they had to struggle again^- a 
somewhat strong current, which boi'e them in the direction of 
Fortoto, however, felt able to hold out a long time, and yetdio wouhl 
been glad to know where he was going, .lust as a road always eee^s 
longer when you have never x>reviously traversed it, so this swim seemed to 
him an endless.oTie. Tho weather woS cloudy, and nothing \\as to be seen 
beyond a few fathoms. All lights had vanished from the coast, and, 
indeed, the shore was comidetety hidden. Fortoto swam bravely on in 
the darkness, and as soon as Joan got too far ip advance of him he called 
iiiin buck, for he did not wish to lose his saviour and guide. OTio boat, 
curried aw'uy by the tide, had almost immediately disuiiptared, and it tvas 
dear tliat Jack of the Cliflfe, in leaving it in the open, wished to let the 
only trace of his flight disappear. It was necessary therefore to reach tho 
shore or perish. 

Half an hour passed witliout Fortoto experiencing any feeling of fatigue, 
for lie had taken longer swims in the »Seino though under diflereilt condi- 
tions. However, on leaping into the sea the fugitives wove already heated. 
'Hie cliinba and dcscenta in the prison, the race across tho town, the long 
row, all thia exercise had jiartieiilarly made the mulatto over excited. It 
w'as near the end of October ; the water was cold, and Fortoto gradually 
felt himself overpowered by the torpor w Inch follows on a sudden chill, 
and he was oldigod to sw'iin more slowly. His legs were first atlectcd, then 
his arms, mid finally hjs che;5t, as if by the clutch of an icy embrace. He 
rv'jiatctl with all his strength, and for some time was still able to kec^) up 
beside his friend. He made it a point of honour not to weaken in order to 
remain w’^orthy of his companion; and fjesides, wdien he thought of Tamiae 
he longed to live. While moving his stilfeucd limb^as well as he could he 
tried to peer through the darkness which prevented him from seeing the 
shore. >Sometjmcs dark rocks seemed to rise before him, hut tho wind 
drove off the clouds which x>resentcd this deceitful nppearauco, and a 
general gloom again enveloped the sea. Not a star shone on high, and the 
distant glow of the L'icppe light)iou.sc was the only bright spot vi.siblc. 
I’liere was not a wave.^ The water rii»pkd noiselessly, and its stillness 
was lugubrious. Discouragement oppressed poor Fortoto still more than 
tho cold. He cca&cd to sti’uggle at la.st, and felt that lie wr.s sinking 
capidiy. Jean, wlio still swam on with the same vigour, had a short 
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advaBoe. A few wore secoiuls and the mulatto would have loat si^ht of 
hltn. How solitude meant death. “Help I ” cried he, in a husky voice. 

Jean was fortunately near enough to hear this last a]|)peal. He turned, 
and a rapid stroke brought him near Fortoto. It was time he intervened, 
for in another moment the unfortunate mulatto would have sunk ; however, 
Jean seized him hy the arm and held him up in the water till he coulj 
draw breath. “ Place your hands upon my shoulders,” said Jean, when his 
friend was able to hear him, “ and let me cari’y you. Merely move your 
legs.” 

Fortoto mechanically obeyed, and Jack of the Clina began bravely swiiii- 
mina onward with his added load.* It was marvellous to see him advance 
slomy but surely, with equal, regular motion. Fortoto, who had not 
recovered his strength, but felt more composed, aoconded him to the beat of 
his ability, tha^ is to say, that he weighed upon him as little as ‘possible, 
and drove bttok the water vnth his feet. Jean did not even appear to be 
^tigued. 

After what seemed a long time, Fortoto thought that he heard the noise 
of the sea breaking over the shingle, and soon a whitish mass rose up 
against the black background of the horizon. Land was near, they were 
safe, and Fortoto silently thanked Heaven which had so visibly protected 
them. Night is deceitful as to distance, and the coast was nearer than 
he hud thought* In less than a quarter of an hour both fugitives felt 
the ground benes^ their feet ; ana Jean resolutely walkgd towards the 
cliff, which rose TOfore them. Fortoto', who had never seen the beach 
before, waft utterly unaware whore his friend was taking him, but it was 
no time to ask questions, so ho followed without saying anything. After 
ten minutes’ walk, which the shiiigle made difficult, the two young fellows 
reached the baec of a rock which jutted out like a g][gan tic spur of the clids. 
“ You must wait for mo here,” said Jean, sxiddenly stopping. 

** What ! you desert me ? ” erW Fortoto iu his first moment of surprise. 

“ No, I shall not desert you. But I am going to bring you clothes and 
money, and you will be toUf bow to reach Pai’is without danger,” 

“ Clothes ! money ! on this deserted coast ? ” muttered Fortoto, completely 
taken aback. 

“ Can you walk any further to night ? ” asked Jean, without ox|ilaming 
himself further. 

“ Yes, yes, I think — I hope so,” stammered out Fortoto. 

** You have seven leagues to go to reach the firat halting-place. You will 
rest tq-moiTow and resume your journey the next night. On the fourth 
day you will reach Paris, and I will give you a letter which will explain to 
you what you wiU hai’e to say to Monsieur Bernard’s daughter.” 

Before his companion had time to reply. Jeon had disappeared. Fortoto, 
overcome by emotion even more than by fatigue, sank upon tlje beach and 
fell into a state of utter prostmtion. He vainly tried to understand the 
situation and to collect his scattered thoughts. The move he reflected the 
more everything became confused. The incidents of the fiight, Jean’s 
promises, the image of Louise, all rose before him, and the thou^it of again 
l>oholding his affianced w'ife alone sustained him. He did not even continue 
trying to guess why his rcsenev had brought him to this deserted shore, or 
as« himself how he would find lielpend advice amiU the desolate rocks. He 
raised his head but once, thinking that he saw the high walls of some chdteau 
on the summit of the cliff, but around him all was silent and dark. Jean 
had not even disturbed the shingle in his flight. He had vanished as 
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Bnddfmly as though the rocks had opened to swallow him up. Four 
days!” murmured Fortoto; “in four days I shall sc© Louise,” and he 
again fell into a reverie. 

Suddenly, however, he rose as though ho had been struck by an eleotric 
battery. Jack of the Cliffs stood before him, grasping ifis arm as if about 
tp break it. “Come ! ” he exclaimed, “ come ! he is dying I ” 

“Who is dying?” asked h’ortoto. 

“ He I come I 1 tell yon, come ! ” repented Jean, still pulling at POrtoto’s 
arm. The mulatto made no resistance and they speedily disappeared ami<l 
the shadows of the cliff. 


XVII. 

A WEEK after the cscaM of the two friends, one foggy evening in Novembei;, 
J ules N orid et was walking towards Montmartre. Since his ret u m to Paris, 
M. de Mathis’s nephew had done a great deal. By talking with the 
neighbours he had assured himself that nothing extraordinary had happened 
in the Rue Vanneau. The forge remained idle, but the lengthened absence 
of the w’orkman who habitually toiled there had not been remarked. Noridet 
asked nothing about M. Manager, in whom he was not interested, but he 
ascertained that no one in that part of Paris knew M. Lugos. His doscrip^ 
tionof this mystBrious man had not awakened any recoljM^on in the mind 
of the customers of the caf6 where Noridet had already spied upon him, and 
to which he had returned, ti e concluded thitt» the master ana the servant 
being dead, the strange spot had been abandoned forever. If the box con- 
taitung the compromising papers hod remained under the anvil, it would bo 
easy to abstract it, and thus on© night Noridet ventured to make the attempt. 
He went through the same proceedings as his foster-brother, but found that 
the deposit had been removed. 

This discovery <^nite enraged him. The crimes which he had committed 
one upon another in so short a time had become useless since the proofs of 
the first one, together with the will, still existed; however, Noridet re- 
solved to recover and destroy those dangei on s documents, cost what it 
might. Fortoto alone could have taken them away. The letter which 
ho had writ|.en to break off the connection sufficiently proved that he hatl 
gone over to the enemy, and the telegrams which had pmeeded the letter 
might even signify prt* meditated treachery. It was Fortoto, then, whom 
Noridet must find, and he spared no pains in trying to do so. However, 
the ex-snper of the Fantaisies Comiqnes had suddenly become invisible. 
His mother, the negress Aurora, had not seen him for many months, and 
after soundly abusing him, she told Noridet that be had not been prowl- 
ing round that part of Paris for some time past. His disappearance coin- 
cided precisely with the date of his last telegram, and there was reason to 
believe that he had sedulously concealed hinisell since then. 

Where was he hidden ? Noridet did not hesitate to apply to the 
police for information on the subject ; and os his social position waa good, 
and as he was making inquiries about an ex-police agent dismissed for in- 
attention, be obtained a promise that a search would bo instituted. When 
five or six days had clapicd, he indeed received a report which set forth all 
that he already knew, to the effect that Fortoto bad been a mountebank 
and a theatrical “ super ; ” but as to where he now was, that was not known 
even to the police, though it was surmised that he must have left Paris. 
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Noridot felt perfectly eui-o of the contrary, for he was not aware tl^t 
Fortoto had gone to Monville. On the morrow after hia arrival in l^rife, 
he had written to M. Broaflin to tell him that he shonld remain absent for 
some little time, and lie had received a reply which completely reassured 
him. The haron informed him of the disappearance and probable death of 
Count d’Alcamo, and added that two suspicions individuals hod ‘been 
arrested. He did not enter into particulars, out tho purport of his letter 
was thiit the lionourahle M. Noridet had not been suspected for a single 
instant. 1 ^’idly tranquillized on this point, the murderer now displayed 
great ep.gerneas in tidying to re«ich the only man who kneW his secret. 

By dint of reflection, Noridetwas struck with the idea that if Fortoto 
showed himself anywhere it would be in tho neighboiirhootl where his 
affianced wife resided. Koridet remembered the narrative of tho mulatto’s 
love aflairs. He knew that he bad not 3^t been received at the house of his 
])etrothod, Init that he often W'ent to wait for her in the evening near the 
ChS-tcau llouge. Thus if Fortoto wore still in Paris, it was almost certain 
that he iniglit be found lu that part of tho city, and if, on the contrary, ho 
had gone away, there was at least a chance of meeting the young girl. 
Feeling certain that M. Bernard had died upon being thrown out of tlie 
train, Noridet relied upon the body not being recognised, and concluded 
t!iat Ixmise mujfb atdl he waiting for her father. By accosting her adroitly 
111 the street under pretence of asking for some infonv>ation couceniing 
Fortoto, he ho|fill|||||p ho able to strike up an acquaintance with her and win 
her tfontidotico. Be oven made up liis mind to call at her house if aliRolutely 
iicc<lfal, he wanted to avoid this on account of its proxinnty to 
Aurora’s abode, and ho prcferre<l to toust to the cliance of meeting her in 
the street. 

That evening, then, he set at. dusk for Montmartre. He liad cal- 
culated that at ftiis time of dhy XiOtdMic must bo going home after fiiiislung 
her work, anvl that there was & chance of fimling her alone, or, wdiat was 
still better, with her lover. Certainly, had Noridet laiown that M. Bernard 
was still living, ho would have adopted other plans, but as rcgaitls this 
victim of his hatred, he felt the utmost security. In proceeding from tlie 
Hue du Helder, w'here hH resided, to the ChanssSe-Clignancourt, where he 
hoped to find Louise, he intentionally chose the most frequented road, and 
reached the Faubourg hTontmartre by the Rue Lafayette. Night was fall- 
ing and a motley throng crowded the sidewalks. The shops glitteml witli 
light, and from the open doorways of smoky beer houses and doubtful 
cafeis there escaped gusts of warm air, conveying into the street the acrid 
odour of absinthe, and the sickening srpell of beer. The lights of hi oughains 
and cabs flashed by like meteors. It W'as tho hour when the army of 
common vice takes possession of its skirmishing ground, and Kondet, wlio 
cared only for gilded vice, hastened hia steps, in order to get quickly out of 
this noisy, vulgar corner of modem Paris. 

Just as he was crossing the street at the point where the Rue Hrouot and 
the Rue Ijafayette m«et, ho was stopped by a block of vehicles, and wdiilo 
waiting for on opportunity to pass, he gazed at the passers-by in the 
indifferent stjde of a wealthy man exainmiiig the common herd. At last, 
his eyes happened to light upon a woman, whon?, tho block had brought 
near him — a woman of youthful aspect, with a charming figure ; and the 
glimpse W'hich he caught of her profile awoke some faint recollection in his 
mind. As soon as tlie crowd darted across the street, she ventured in her 
turn to leave the sidewalk, and Noridet, actuated by a faint feeling of 
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coi;;iosity» began to follow her. Having crossed over, she turned the corner 
of the Faubourg Montniartro, and raised her head, as though looking for 
seme sign or number. A street lamp at this moment fully lit up her face 
Kbridet stpppecl short, and could scarcely restrain a cry of satisfaction. 
He i|ad just recognised Louise Bernard, 

fje could scarcely believe his eyes, and yet it was really she, Fortoto’s 
flame, tho stew’afd’s daughter, whom chance had brought ui his way. He 
had never seen her but once, but, like all rakes, he had a good moniory as 
regarded vromen’s faces, and could xitot be mistaken. Kow', wffat ^ras 
Louise Bernard doing in this disreputable quarter at a time of day when 
she ouglit to hav6 Ijeon going quietly home by the shortest route? Horidet 
asked himself this question, and to solve it, the best way was to follow the 
girl and see what she was looking for. Above lior head hung a yellow 
lantern with the following inscription in largo black letters : Moi^'r nr. riKi J 5 , 
Branch Office, 

The inscription was repented on a brass plate beside an open entry, which 
seemed to invite borrowers to walk in. Louise entered the dark passage 
quickly, and Noridet, who was watching her closely, saw her stop at the 
foot of tho staircase as though she hesitated to go up. After a short paiHc, 
however, she made up her mind to ascend, and did so in tbq hasty manner 
which indicates a sudden resolution and tho fear of (^xuiing from it. 
Noridet at once realised the advantage which he from tliis un- 

expected opportifnity, and so he went in after the yuun^^^ 

It w’as not without repugnance, liowever, tliat 'li^P|||l’od this pa\\ii 
odiuG. His father’s death had made him rich early WTlifo, and ho had 
never set foot in such a place before. His pecuniary needs, oven on tlic 
few occasions when he had been hard up,” bad been of too important a 
character to be satisfied by paLwning hia watch like a pool’ stiuhjut, ov bis 
silver like a tradesman who has to loeet fc note. However, he thought that 
he ran no risk of meeting any one whom he habitually saw in society, and 
BO he boldly entered. Besides, to effect his purpose as r ego ids Jjouise, ho 
would have subjected himself to much greater annoyance than this, lie 
therefore resolutely entered, and went up tho stairs, meeting on his way 
some persona who were carrying bundies, and who paid no .attention to 
him. Th^y went up and down withoiit even lookmg at each other. It 
seemed aa Jhough each and all were in a hurry to got through tiic dif)- 
agrceable business. 

Noridet presently came to a pair of folding doors near which there w .is 
still another portal, bearing, in black letters, tho inviting inscription, 
“private entrance.” There is an aristocracy even among bonowci,'. 
Noridet, who was not aware of this, wondered for an instant whotln r 
Louise had made use of tide private entrance; however, the foldtiig-doois, 
which wore for general use, opened to admit a man carrying a clock, and 
Noridet then esjned the young girl in the common room. He accordinuly 
entered it. Louise had seated herself in a corner to await her turn, and 
evidently wished to avoid all eyes. She knew Noridet by name, but had 
never seen him, ao she pahl no attention to his arrival, which, indeed, no- 
body noticed. The room was full, sad and silent. A snecLil gloom i.^ 
always obsoiwable in places of the kind. This office, indeed, seemed aa 
though it were the waiting-room of some hoapital, and nothing was hctU'd 
but tho remarks of the clerks .announcing tho sums lent or refunded. Tlic 
custornera of the pawnofiice replied in a mw voice, and the modesty of their 
misery would liave touched oven Noiidet Ifhnaelf had ho nti boon absorbed 
in contemplating Louise Bernard. 
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The young girl had lost her colour, aud her eyes encircled with dark 
lines spoke of deep and recent grief. However, her paleness made the de- 
licacy of her features and the pure oval of her face all the more apparent. 
Fortoto’s afSanced wife looked indeed charming, and Koridet, who had 
never been so near to her before, almost forgot his plans and purposes in 
his admiration of her aimpio grace and youthful beauty. She had evidently 
come there for a loan, for under her shawl she carried a little parcel, and 
she scarcely dared to look at those about her. 

The borrowers crowded to a counter, some of them, like XiOuise, carry- 
ing small objects — and these were the better off of these. needy people — 
and others' bringing clothing, linen, and mattresses, all the last resources 
of the poor. The clerks took up the bundles, which they untied on the 
counter, and spread out. After a brief examination they accepted tlie 
contents or rejected them if they did not represent sufficient value. From 
time to time some woman who had come with the hope of obtaining some 
nfoaey to buy bread for her children went off with tears in her eyes. Moved 
and almost mp[htened by the sad sight which she now beheld for the first 
time, Louise did not hasten to approach the terrible counter, but one of the 
cUrks did not fail to spy out this unknown customer’s pretty face. “It is 
your turn, mademoiselle/’ said he, addressing tlie young girl with insinuat- 
uig politeness. ^ 

* Louise blushedlwQ^, and presented herself at the counter, silently hold- 
ing out her hand trembled so much aud her*bbeeks changed 

Golour so of ten^Hne ' clerks began to look at her with an attention not 
devoid of suspicionMNoridet, nvho was observing this scene from the end 
of the room, saw iKkt the pai^el contaiiiecl some silver of old-fashioned 
style, “ Six spoons and lix a hundred and thirty francs,” said a 

voice from the neighbouring rooih. 

“Bo you accept?” asked the dork at the wicket. Louise noddctl 
affirmatively. “ Oo to the office on your left, then.” 

She mechanically obeyed, and waited for her turn beside two old women, 
while another clerk turned over a large register and ran up totals, “ What 
is your name ? ” said he, bluntly. 

This question troubled the young girl, nho stammered: “Louise Ber- 
nard.” 

“ Your calling ? Your address?” resumed the clerk, surprised at his 
customer’s embafrasament. 

“I am an artificial flower-maker,” said Louise, “and I live at Mont- 
martre— ” 

“At Montmartre 1 that is no answer at all,” grumbled the clerk. “I 
ask you what street you live in, ami wh.at number. Besides you must have 
some papers.” 

“ Papers ! ” repeated the young girl, who had turned very pale. “I did 
not know that it was necessary to have any.” 

“You ought to know,” brutally replied the clerk, “and to teach you 
better, go and fetch them. You will receive your money when you bring 
them. ” 

Louise turned away trembling, and the looks her neighbours gave her 
completed her dismay. The dialogue had been overheard, and some ironical 
remarks Were already eii changed. 

“A flower-maker with silver spoons and forks by the doiten, that’s 
funny ! ” said one woman. 

“ And she doift know that she ought to have brought her papers ! She 
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w^nta to make it thought that she hae novor b«en hero before,'* aaicl an oUl 
hag, who bad formerly led a gay life. 

The terrible word “thief” waa even uttered and fell upon the ear of the 
unfortunate girl, who pat her hand to her heart and was on the point of 
fainting. At tliis moment, a man with a grey mou'atacUe and a foi bidding 
•face stepped out of the erowil, took Louise by the arm, and said to her ih a 
rough tone : ‘ * Come along with me. ” , 

“ Good ! She’s arrested ! She will have to pass the night at the police- 
station,” said the spiteful old hag, while the officer led the young girl aw'ay, 
half dead with shame and terror. 

Noridet had not lost a single detail of this scene, and he saw how he 
could turn it to account. He elbowed his w'ay resolutely through the 
crowd which was gathering around Louise, and reached tlio landing. The 
poor child had just fainted away, anti the d(X)r of the private -office was ^ 
being opened so that she might be placed beyond the reach of the stup’id 
curiouty of the throng. 

“ Let me pass, if yon please,” said Noridet, w’ith that air of authority 
which rarely fails to take effect wdth subordinates. HU elegant attire and 
disdainful composure prevented any objections on the pari of the officer, 
who let him into the office and shut the door in the face of the crowd. 

While the clerks were seating Louise upon a sofa and throw ing w'ater iu 
her face, Noridai addressed the man wmo appear^ t^big# the manager. 

“ Here is my card,” said he, “ and you can communioflP!^ name to the 
Prefect of Police, whom I am acquainted with. The'?ather of this young 
girl is in the employ of one of ia|^ friends, and 1 am ready to answer for 
her.” 0 

This interference was crowrfed with s|ccess. The head clerk had reaxl 
about Noridet’s inheritance in the -^pers,’ and was anxious to make himself 
agreeable to so rich and influential a gentleman. He explained what had 
taken place ; the rules were severe, stolen property was often offered, and 
they were obliged, he said, to adopt very great precautions. Noridet 
listene^l with the air of a superior who is accepting an apolc^y, and then 
announced that he would accompany Louise Bernard to her father's house. 
Suspecting that some love affiiir was afoot, the clerks smiled covertly, and 
the police-agent began to tliink that the case was not very serious, fiunng 
this short dftilogue the young girl had gradually revived. 

“This gentleman answ’crs for you, mademoiselle,” said the head clerk, 
pointing to Noridet. 

Louise looked at her unknown protector with aatouishment and gratitude. 
While in her swoon she had not heard anything, and it seemed to her as 
though she were now waking from an evil dream. “You can retuni to- 
morrow with your papers,” observed the clerk, who did not lose sight of 
business. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Noridet, in a tone full of feeling, you have never 
seen me, but I know your father, and if you will allow’ mo, I w ill go home 
with you.” Surprise and hesitation were now to be road in the young 
girl’s eyes. “ I am a fn’end of Count d’AIcamo,” added Noddet, iu a low 
tone. 

At this unexpected p;ime Louise started, and aor face expressed the 
liveliest pleasure. “Thank you, sir,” said she, rising. “I will go wdth 
you.” 

“ If any further information is necessary,” resumed Noridet, in an off 
hand manner, to the head clerk, “you have my address, and you can send 
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to my residence. ” Then, without waiting for an answer, he ofTefed hia 
arm to Louise and made ready to leare. 

“ Kxcuse me, sir,” said the police officer, passing before them ; “ there is 
a crowd at the door of the office, and I will disperse it,” 

The precaution was a wise one, and the officer was allowed to do as lie 
proposed. As soon as the stairs were free, Noridet went down with the' 
yotTiig girl, and did not observe that they were being followed. Mistrust- 
ful by profession, the officer who had so obligingly made way for them now 
thought proper to follow thorn. Under any other circumstances, Noridefc 
would have noticed this, but he was too busy to look behind him. Upon 
the conversation which he was about to have with Louise Bernard depended 
the success of hia plans, to ensure which, he hail to employ an amount 
of prudence and address such as few men possess. 

^Noridet knew that hia name had not been heard by the young girl in the 
pawn office, and lie wished to remain incogiiilo while explaining his connection 
with Count d’Alcamo and hia steward. He was obliged to invent a plaus- 
ible story at once. His imagination was fertile enough in that respect, but 
the great difficulty consisted in obtaining, without compromising himself, 
the informatioif he needed as rcrards Fortoto. If the latter, after betray- 
ing his foster-brother, had seen Louise, he must have told her everything, 
and so too direct a question would arouse her suspicions. Noridet knew 
perfectly welKthat^n approaching this subject he would^ be treading on 
dangerous ground, and he resolved to trust to the chances of the conveisa- 
tioii, which ^vould last some time, if, as he believed, Mademoiselle Bernanl 
meant to return to Montmartre. They had reached the street, and Noridet 
felt the young girl’s arm tremble in liis, for she had not yet recovered from 
her fright. He crossed over the way, and turned the corner of the Buc 
Lafayette. He meant to escort Louise home by way of the Rue Roche- 
chouart, so as to have more time to talk to her, and she allowed herself to 
be led along, which seemed to him a good sign. “ Mademoiselle,” said he 
in a lively manner, “ I owe you an explanation of my conduct.” 

“ Oh, sir,” murmured Louise, “ it is I, on the contrary, who owe you my 
apologies and thanks.” 

“ I don’t accept them,” replied Noridet, laughing. “ Wc will settle tin* 
account with my old friend, Alcamo, whom I shall rate soundly for leaving 
the daughter of his faithful steward in trouble.” 

“ Alas 1 sir,” sighed the young girl, “ the count has been absent for a fort 
ilight, and my father — ” 

“Yob, yes ! I know,” interrupted Noridet, not wishing to speak of M. 
Bernard, “but I must tell yon by w'hat happy chance 1 have been able to 
do you a service. I have known you for a long time, to begin ■wdth, and 
without your being aware of it.” 

Fortoto’s betrothed could not help looking askance at this stylish-looking 
young man whom she saw for the nrst time, and who professed to know- 
her. “ I saw you leaning on your father’s arm one day when I w’as out 
walking with Aloamo, who pointed out his steward to me, saying that he 
thought a great deal of liim, and remarking thal? you were charming, 
which, by the way, was not at all necessary, as I could see it for myself.” 

Louise blushed, and cast down her eyes. ' 

“I must add;’* continued Noridet, “ that I did not expect to be obliged 
to go into a pawnbroker’s office to see you again. That is what comes 
of being charitable.” The young girl looked at him in astonishment. “ I 
vUl make a confession to you, mademoiselle,” resumed Noridet, gaily. 
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1 will admit to you that I vory often visit those ugly places to satisfy a 
mania of mine— that of obliging unfortunate people who are in need. I 
have some little fortune, and you cannot imagine how entertaining it is to 
do good. So I go to redeem the objects on which money lias been lent to my 
po’or people— for I have my own poor people — and in addition, I have often 
met persons thei-e who were worthy of being helped. There is no great 
merit on my part.” a 

* ‘ Oh, sir, how good you are ! ” said Louise, raising her large eyes, mioist 
with tears, to Noridet’s face. 

The scamp Saw that the moment had come for prohting by the young 
girl’s emotion to win her confidence. And now, mademoiselle, that 1 
have told you my secrets,” he resumed, in an almost fatherly manner, 
“you must loll me yours.” Ilow^ever, ns he felt Louise start, ho hastened 
to luld, smiling ; “ Oh, don’t bo afraid. I don’t ask much, I only wisJi. 

to know how I can be useful to yon.” * 

“Thank you, sir,” said tlio young girl, “I am too grateful to you to 
refuse your advice.” 

“.Speak, then, my dear child,” said Noridet, afTeetionately, ** and I 
piomisc you that you will not regret having had I'ecourse tp me.” 

Tlicre was a moment’s silence. Louise made no haste to reply, and liot 
iiibidiou 3 protector became uneasy. He had thought that he would elicit 
u hat he so aiSKiously wished to know, lor it seemed, to him impossible 
that Tortoto’a name should not crop up in the young* girl’s confession j 
liowcYor, Miidcmoisello Bernard, instead of speaking, made haste to walk 
on, as though she were an7<ioua tp rcacli some appointed spot, and for the 
first time she looked about her to see which way they were going. " Norideb, 
who observed this, began to feel anxious at her ch.uige of manner, “Come, 
mademoiselle,’.’ said Tie, endeavouring to hide his anxiety, “ what do you 
M ish to ask me ? ” 

“ Well,” answered the young girl, “I should like to know one tiling, 
w'hich you alone perhaps can tell me. Where is Count d’Alcamo now ? ” 

At this unforeseen question, whicli recalled one of his crimes, Noridet , 
turned lividly pale, and thought for an instant that LoUise had guessed 
Ins terrible secret. But the eyes of the steward’s daughter were so pure 
and limpid, their guiic so frank, that the murderer regained courage at once. 

“ I bcUcvcT’’ said ho, with an air of iiiditierence, “ that the count is at the 
Chateau dc Monville, as the guest of B.aron Brossin.” 

“X liave been W’aiting for eleven days for the return of a messenger 
wdiom I sent to him.” 

They liad now reached the corner of the Hue Rochechouart, and Koridet 
was about to turn into it when the young girl said to him, in a voice lull of 
emotion : “ Will you be kind enough to take me to Montholon Square, 
w here some one is waiting for me ? ” 

*; “ It must be l^ortoto J ” thought Noridet, “ I am decidedly in luck.” 

“Come, you shall know everything,” added Louise, in an excited tone. 

“I am at your orders, mademoiselle,” replied M. de Mathis’s nephew, 
trembling with impatience. 

Night had come, and the square was about to be fclosod. The few 
piomennders were hastening towards the exit ; but on a bench, just in front 
of the Rue X^afayette, a man was seated, and lemained strangely still. Ho 
Was bending over, leaning upon a cane. He was evidently either very old 
or else an invalid. Louise went straight towards him, dragging ner 
protector after her, and Noridet was surprised to see that this man was 
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not lFortt>to. Indeed ftt tlic sonnd of their footsteps the bid man raised hia 
head, ’and the light fell full iu his face. * 

“ He 1 ” exclaimed Noridet^ recoiling, as though ho had seen a spectre. 

The. scamphad just recoj^ised M. Bernard, and could not believe his senaiis. 
By w^t miracle had the man whom he had thrown out of a train going at 
full sr^ed failed to bo killed ? The dead do not return, and the steM’ard 
ottgJJl to lbave,died /rom the grasp at his throat before even he was thrown 
upon the line. He will recognise me ; I am lost ! ” thought Horidot, 
whose first thought was of flight. 

“Here is my father, sir,’* said the young girl. “You now see why 1 
wiah to know where Count d’AWmo is to be found.” 

. XiOuise had not dropped her new protector’s arm, but bad dragged him 
iu spite of some resistance to the bench wjmre M. Bernard was seated. It 
late to draw back. Novidpt realised all the danger of the 
It was his rule, however, to face peril, and he preferred to 
/l^ow at Once all that he had to fear. The patli w'as dark and deserted, 
aijud the scene, however violent it might be, would have no witnesses. At 
fhe sound of his daughter’s voice the steward raised hia head, and looked 
at her w’ith so ctrange an expression that Noridet at once remarked it. 
M- Bernard soi-mcd to be ton years older. His hair had tunio-d u hite, his 
clicchs were hollow, and his dulPeyes stared vaguely. Life still lingered 
in his shattered frame; but intelligence had departed. '^‘This is what 
theyiave made of my father J ” exclaimed Louise, in a clear voice, 

“In Heaven’s name, mademoiselle, what has happened to Monsieur 
BernaTd,^” hypocritically asked Noi'itlet, uho W'as ali’eady regaining 
courage, 

“ Ho went away with his employer,” answered the young girl, “but I 
Imd a proBeutiment of misfortune ; for, on the evening of his departure he 
spoke ot:pitileS3 enemies, of terrible danger. One night he returned in an 
apparently dying condition. Ho hud been picked up, covered with blood 
anxl badly wounded, on the 7Aepp<j railway line.” 

“ What a horrible accident ! ” exclaimed Noridet, audaciously. 

The young girl sadly shook her head, and proceeded in so low a tone that 
she seemed to be talking to herself ; “For tlireo days and three nights he 
was in delirium, and I tliought at each moment that he would e;cpire iu my 
arms. But Heaven preserved Mm. However, there was still another 
grief in store for me — ” 

“ What was that, mademoiselle? ” 

“i,On the fourth day hia wounds began to heal, but he had lost his mind,” 
8ivi(l Louise, bursting into tears. . 

If the steward’s daughter had detected the flash of joy in Noridet’s eyes, 
she might have had some inkling as to the terrible plot which was being 
w oven about her. 

“ It is impossible 1 ” cried the murderer ; “men do not b<*eonio insane all 
at once. It is merely the effect of the shock to the brain. Which the fall 
caused, and this effe^Vill be tra^isieut.” 

“Alas 1 I should be glad to believe that, sir, but the physician said that 
my poor father’s condition would probably never change.” 

This was precisely what Noridet had wanted to* find ont. HiS face now 
assumed an expression of sinoei'c pity. 

It seems,” continued Louise, “ that quiet madness is almost incurable, 
and my father is always as qiuot as you see him now.” 
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'* But why, then, do you think that his inind has left him ? ’ said Nori^ 
dot, with well-assnmed simplicity. 

‘^He does not remember anything; he has even forgotten the name of his 
employer whom he was so fond of, even my name, too,” said the young girl, 
•sobbing. 

"‘I-eee that ho does not recognise me,” Noridet boldly ventuted to say, 
“ although he has often seen me with Alcamo.” 

“Ho has forgotten everything,” said Louise, “and yet ho mdlter^?^range 
words at times. He talks of murder, and struggles, as though with an 
assassin. One would imagine that the recollection of some temblo event 
rose up before his mind.” 

“Probably the accident on the railway line,” hastily replied Noridet, 
“but, in spite of the doctor’s opinion. I persist in believing that a ealutary 
crisis will some day take place, and then — ” 

“The doctor,” interrupted liOuise, “said that a sudden at^ violSht 
emotion might, perhaps, revive his intelligence, but I ^ 

Noridet had turned pale. What more violent emotion could M. wrnard 
be exposed to than the sight of his murderer t However, the steward con- 
tinued staring with dull, expressionless eyes. The danger was over, and 
Noridet was beginning to see the possibility of turning ftie new situation of 
affairs to good account. The father and the daughter bound to him 
by gratitud^^ were no longer either of^em to be feared, and, With a little 
skiU, it would be easy reach Fortoto, Noride t’s new purpose was to 
wiiL the conhdence of X^ouise by delicate attentions, to conceal hif name, 
which might awaken her suspicions, to avoid meeting her with Fortoto, 
and to act separately against the mulatto who no doubt detained the pax>ers, 
us soon as he could find him. “ Mademoiselle,” said he, in the most win- 
ning manner, “ I share your sorrows with my whole heart, and T beg of 
you to make use of me. The daughter of Monsieur Bernard, the faithful 
steward of my friend Alcamo, must not be obliged to return where a for- 
tunate chance brought me in her way.” 

At tills allusion to the pawn-office, Louise could not help blushing. 

“Thank you, sir,” she stammered. “The count will come to our aid, 
and 1 am sure that, tbauks to him, my poor father will not need anything.’^ 

Noridet knew what to think of any such hope being realised, and he re- 
llected with ferocious delight that poverty would soon place M. Bernard 
and his daughter at his mercy. He was not mistaken, for l^ouise was already 
in the greatest straits. After the accident, only a small sum was found 
on her father’s person, and Fortoto’s affianced had beeu obliged to "have re- 
course to her own small savings, which the expenses of the UlnesS had soon 
exhausted. She had always lived very well for a mere work-girl ; for her 
fatlier, while he expected that she should work at her fiower-making, did 
not allow her to wont for anything, and in fact he was always willing to 
gratify her girlish fancies. Although she felt certain that her father owned 
a comfortable competency, due to Count d'Alcamo’s libeiality, she was 
utterly ignorant as to where his money was invested. The count alone 
could have told her, and he was not there, whilst Fortoto, whom she had 
despatched to Monville, did not return. Poverty bad soon come, XiOuise 
had been obliged for^the first time in her life to have recourse to the pawn- 
shop, and her hear^ failed her as she thought that the time would scon 
come when she would be obliged to leave her father to himself all day, in 
order to work for his needs. Almost invariably, misfortune softezis onCr 
and Juouise, who in happier limes would have l^en on her guard ogaimbi 
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the enspicioua overtures of a stranger, now gave way unreaervoclly to her 
gratitude. It already seemed to her that she was not alone in the world 
since a new friend protected her, and Noriclet guessed only too well how she 
felt. 

‘‘Mademoiselle,” said he, with gay cordiality, “ I have no right -to de- 
prive my friend Alcamo of the pleasure of obliging you, but he is absent, 
and I ask you to allow me to take his place. Allow me to see you home 
this ^l^ninS with your father ; to-morrow I will take steps for providing 
him with all that he requires.” 

. “ Thank you, sir ; I accept,” said Louise, with tears in her eyes. 

M. Bernard ha<l risen when he saw his daughter approaching him, and 
had taken her arm. Paternal instinct had eurviveil intelligence. They 
left the square to return to ISlontmartrc. Louise helped her fatlicr to walk 
with the skill and care which are the special gifts of woman. Noridet 
jJtkecd himself beside her. Hardened as he was to all emotion, he could 
Ixeiir man whom he had tried to kill, and in spite of him- 

self he avoided meeting his eyes. Besides, from calculation as much ns 
from the necessity of calming himself, he dropped the conversation as it 
might have led him furtlier than he wished to ^ at this first interview. 

U’lius they silerftly ascended the long Hue Kochechouart. It was J.he 
time of day when the woikmeu, by hundreds, toil at Godillnt’s vast 
manulactory of uniforms and niilUt* y equipments, proceed homeward, so a 
ncisy crowd covered the sidewalks. TJiis huni/ui tide had ‘to be steered 
through, and Noiidet had great ti’ouble in protecting the father and 
daughter from unintentional jostling. On reaching the Avenue Xrudainc 
the crowd became so dense that Louise showed some uneasiness, and Nori- 
det was about to take her under a carriage-way and then procure a o.il), 
when a sudden crush pushed them Into the middle of the stioet. Tlic 
crowd had opened to leave the fiehl free for two workmen who were fiercely 
fighting together. The young girl was now very frightened, and Noridet 
had Ixarcly time to throw himself before her to protect her. Almost im- 
mediately, one of the combatants, driven back by a fierce blow, staggeicd 
and almost fell upon Louise, whereupon, Noridet caught him by the throat 
and shook him vigorously. The by-standers, who approved of his inter- 
vention on behalf of a young girl and an old man, were about to help bun 
wlieu a strange scene took place. M. Bernard had suddenly riren to his 
full height, his dim eyes had begun to blaze, and he followed the move- 
ments of the combatants with strange attention. It seemed as though 
memory had returned to him at this sight, and that light was gradually 
dawning upon his darkened mind. When Noridet closed with the workman 
and grasped his throat, the steward uttered a loud cry, tore himself from 
hi.s daughter, and threw himself upon Noridet. “Assassin ! poisoner ! ” lie 
howled : “ Here is the man who poisoned his uncle 1 Here is the man who 
tried to murder me ! ” 

Assassin — poisoner — such w’ords as these always cause crowds to gather, 
and among the people who surrounded the actors in this strange scone, 
while some only paid attention to Noridet’s generous conduct in protecting 
a woman against a drunkaul,and tried to free him from M. Bernard, others 
— and tl) CSC w'ero the moie numerous — tliouglit that the old man’s words 
were serious, although applied to a w'ell-dressed person. The fellow in tlie 
blouse had piofitcd by this diversion to renew his fight with iiis first 
adversary, and at some distance off ; but Noridet, the steward, and bis 
daughter, had become the centre of a gi owing crowd. 
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Father ! father I! I l>o^ of you — ” began Loniee, in a half-Htiflcd voice. 

Jjct me alone^ my child,*’ said M. Bernard, still holding his enemy. 
** Jfere is the wre^ who tried to kill me.” 

Noridefc had no trouble in defending himself against an oxhauated man. 
’ TIo caught the steward by the wrists and held him off, but he had turn^*d 
Uvidly pale, airti his hair literally stood up on his head. It was tho 
second time in his life that ho experienced that superstitious Jierrjyyvhich 
freezes the blood and paralyzes the strength. The name of Aurora articu- 
lated beside an open grave, had prostrated him on the day of his uncle’s 
burial. And the old steward, who now threw his latest crime in his teeth, 
once more pierced that protecting armour in which skilful scoundrels are 
always clad. 

“Your father carries his madness too far,” said Noridet, at last, in an 
angry voice to the young girl. 

“No, no!” howled the crowd, which was becoming hostile, “tlfe^d 
fellow iwS right 1 Take tlic dandy to the police station ! ” 

Recalled to himself by the insults which rained upon him from all sides, 
Noridet relaxed his hold on the old man, and strode towards the foremost 
of the spectators with such an air of resolution that the first row recoiled. 
He now relied for safety upon immediate flight. No one knew him in the 
crowd, which was less aggressive th|in noisy. Louise, herself, was net 
aware of lii^name. By bursting through the throng, and darting along the 
streets, he ’might escape from the dangerous con scqueucea of this adventure. 
He rcsiolved, at all events, to make tho attempt. The young giil, uccupie<l 
in quietiug her father, thought but littlo about her chance protector, and 
the public drew back, as it always does, before the bold man who advances 
with his head high and his fists clinched. Noridet was atiout to cross this 
human barrier without Resistance, when a stir took place among those 
around him. Two policemen had made their way into the crowd by using 
their elbows, and behind thorn glided a personage whom Noridet recognised 
at once. It was the police agent w’honad arrested Louise at the pawn- 
shop, and w'ho had seen fit to follow her out of professional zeal. 

Noridet at onco realised that be must change his mode of proceeding, so 
he went straight up to tho ropresentatives of the law. “ Be good enough 
to put a stop to this scandalous scene,” said he, with ^eat coolnebs ; 
“ Madetnoiselie will explain to you that her father has lost liis reason, and 
I beg you to help me to take him home.” 

“No, no! I am not a madman,” cried M. Bernard, gesticulating furi- 
ously, “ and 1 will prove that this mnn is a murderer ! ” 

“ Sir,” said one of the policemen, in a low tone, to Noridet, “the old 
fellow seems to be on the way to Charciitoii, but there has been too much 
of a stir, and we shall be obliged to go before the commissary ; however, it 
W’on’t tdke long, and all you will have to do will be to give your name and 
address.” 

“ Come, gentlemen, move on if you please,” said the other police agent, 
taking hold of M. Bernard, who offered no resistance. Louise, pale ami 
tremWing, placed herself near her father, and Noridet followed them, 
without the slightest sign of emotion. His scornful calmnes'j soon con- 
duced the crowd of his innocence, and the lookers-on slowly dispersed. 
wey had relied upon some such moving spectacle as of a great 

criminal, and the matter seemed reduced to the removal ut a poor maniac to a 
safe place. The lovers of street dramas went away like the habitual fr<M]uent- 
ers of a theatre, who turn their backs when they find no new play announced 
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on the bill. There was, however, a small escort of rowdies on the way to 
the commissary’s office, aronnd which there collected anucleus of obstinately 
carious people. 

M. Bernard had very suddenly become quiet. He did not shout any 
more, he did not abuse his enemy, but he darted at him looks of hatred. 
From time to time he pressed his daughter’s hand, and his eyes rested 
tended^: nppn her. He had drawn himself up to his full height, his brow 
was clear^ and his serious expression seemed to indicate ; ** 1 am no longer 
nvid, and I shall revenge myself.” 

This change had greatly startled Noridet. As long as the scene bad been 
going on amid an Indifferent mob the danger had not been very great ; but, 
before the commissary, the matter might assume a different aspect, and M. 
Bernard’s transfiguration was an alarming symptom. The murderer sum- 
iqpncd all his courage and prepared to play a cunning part, relying more 
than’^ever upon being able to cntJ-ench himself in his position as a rich and 
respectable man, as though tout had been an impregnable fortress. They 
went in. One of the police agents — ^it was the one who had folloi^ed them 
in plain clothes — entered the commissary’s private tocmi to explain the scene 
which had occurre^d in the pawn office, preceding the one in tlie street. An 
officer remained with M, Bernard, his daughter, and Noridet, who walked 
about with his hat (m his head, looking at the stewai-d with somewhat con- 
temptuous pity. Louise saw nothing of what was going on ai^ound her, so 
busy was she in watching her father and trying to discern some proof of 
liis return to reason. M. Bernard, still si|pnt and calm, was first summoned, 
and went alone into the magistrate's offfce. This system of separate de- 
amination was not to Noridet’s taste, and indeed, it troubled liiin greatly. 
He would have preferred a confrontation, in which his bearing and language 
w onld have shown his superiority over his adversary. “You will conteaa, 
m idemoiselle,” said he, with some bitterness, “ that I could not expect this 
disagreeable turn of affairs, and that your father is making a poor return 
for the service which I rendered you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied Louise, in a voice full of grief, “ my poor father has 
not yet fully recovered his reason, but I hope that this crisis will prove 
salutary, and I am sure that he will join me later on in thanking you.” 

“ Oh ! believe me,” replied Noridet, eagerly, “ what has just taken place 
will not at all prevent me from helping you to the utmost of my JJbwer.” 

The scamp had too much interest in securing the favourable testimony of 
Mademoiselle Bernard, not to profit by this t^te-^i-tete, and he made many 
protestations of devotion and offers of service Louise listened to him with 
but little attention, however, for her thoughts were with her father ; still 
it was easy to seo that she did not mistrust her new friend. Besifles, 
Noridet had plenty of time to display all his cunning and address, for tho 
examination of M. Bernard lasted more than an hour. As the time slipped 
away the guilty man’s anxiety increased. When a oomiiiissaTy believes a 
man to be insane he does not amuse himself with making him talk lor a 
long time, and this interminable interview with the steward, did not pre- 
sage ariytiiing favourable, Noridet did not hide from himself, that if M. 
Hcniard ha<l indeed recovered his mind, facts would prevail over denials. 
The steward knew the secret of M. do Mathis’s death, and if he also knew 
where box^*>longing to Count d’Alcamo now was, he could fairly crush 
the culprit. Nfcvor had this scoimdrel, who had three times deserved 
tho scaffold, seen himself so near to ruin, still, he bore himself erect, and 
continued talking quietly with the daughter of his last victim. At the same 
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itjoiaent, however, he ^vaa reflecting tJmt his fate was perhaps being decided 
ill the iimer oflice, from wiiich a mere partition separated hinij and 
that presently on crossing the threshold he might meet jnstioe and 
punishment. 

“ The commissary is waiting for you, sir,” suddenly said a police<^oiflcer, 
opening the door. , « 

Noridot had composed his face for the occasion, and bad assumed a tone 
and bearing suited to the circumstances. He no longer hod to brow-beat 
a crowd, and -conquer a few ^vorking- people. He ha<no explain himself 
before a magistrate, mistrustful by profession. An excess of boldness 
w'ould have prejudiced the commissary against him, and an excess of 
humility would have nut him upon his guard. Noridet knew how to find 
the medium. None out the innoctml ever spoil their cause ; the gniliy 
emerge scot-free from the most trying positions, when they aro as cunning 
as Noridet. 

He went in, bowed with polite dignity, and seated himself, at a gesture 
from the commissary, w ho was oceimied in taking some notes w ith a pencil. 
M. Bernard was no longer in the office. He had, probably, betm conducted 
into another room and would be summoned if pecessary ; and Noridet, w ho 
had expected to see him, could barely hide his surprise. “Sir,” said ho 
quietly to the^commissary, “ I do not find fault with the necessity wliich 
has obliged your agents to bring me here, and I am ready to answ'er any 
questions which you may ask of me, but I ask your permission to acquaint 
you with my name and social position.” 

“ I am perfectly well acqqainted witli them,” replied the magistrate with 
marked coldness, and until I have proof to the contiuiry, I consider them 
very honourable.” 

Under any other circumstances Noridet would have taken exception to 
the conditional terms of tlda statement, but this was not the time for Inm 
to show himself over exacting. “ Since 1 am not under tlie newssity of in- 
troducing myself,” he resumed with perfect ease, “ if yon will allow mo, I 
will at once explain the singular series of chances which led to my being 
the cause of a mob gathering in the street.” 

“ That is not necessary,” replied the commissary with the same calmness, 
“ the ageat who was on duty at the pawn-office has told me what took 
place there, and the scene in the Rue Rochechouart has also been related to 
me in all ito details.” 

Noridet, in spite of his well assumed impassibility, felt nettled by those 
cold and cuii; replies. To use a slang expression, it was as if the commissar}^ 
“spoilt all his good points.” “You are so w'ell informed, sir,” now said 
Noridet, with a touch of haughtiness, “ that I seemingly have nothing to 
tell you. AUow me, therefore, to wait till you question me.” 

During the short spell of silence which followed upon this answer, Noridet 
observed that the commissary was examining him with that penetrating at- 
tention which is like u weapon with magistrates. He w^as already on the 
defensive, however, and his face, although he stood in the full light, did 
not betray aught of the trouble in his mind. Jle had assumed a mask of 
indiflerence on entering^the room, and he preserved it under thoformidanl#! 
eye of his judge. 

“You are aware,” suddenly said the commissary, “that the man who 
was brought here declares that you attempted to murder him.” 

“ Yes, I heard the unfortunate man call me an assassin and a poisoner, 
but I attached very little importance to the words*of a poor maniac, and I 
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confess that I dul not expect to be called upon to justify myself as regards 
such accusations.” 

Tills maiij this madman, if you prefer it, expi esses himself, I must 
say, with remarkable clearness, and hia story appears to me to be perfectly 
plausible.” 

“ Indeed I and what may it be ?” asked Noridet, with an air of simple- 
minded curiosity which w'ould have made the fortune of an actor. 

“He was picked up in a dying condition on the railway-line, half way 
bstweeu here and'^oueii, and he said that y6u threw him out of a com- 
partment in which he was travelling alone with you.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Noridet, quietly ; “ I think it useless to bring 
forward all the many arguments by w'hich I might justify myself. One 
\idll suffice. You are a man of the world, and you wdll easily understand 
thaf I should not have trav^elled on my return from Dieppe in the same 
compartment as the man-seivant of one of my friends.” 

“Yon have been travellmg recently on that lino, then?” said the com- 
missary, without replying to this objection. 

“ I have no reason to deny it, and 1 will add that I ehonld certainly have 
seen fliis man Jlernard had h§ travelled by the same tram as myself.” 

“ You know him very well, then? ” 

“ As well as I should be likely to know a servant. He has for a long 
time been in the service of Count d’Alcamo, whom I often see,, and 1 have 
frecjuontly met him at his master’s house.” 

The magistrate began to turn over the notes scattered about his table, as 
if he were looking for a memorandum. 

“ Do you know,” said he, after a rather long search among his papers, 
“ where the rich foreigner, whose name you have just mentioned, can bo 
found ? ” 

Noridet made a gesture of regret, and assumed a sad look as he replied ; 
“ [ don’t know, sii‘, aud for a very sad reason. Count d’Alcanio has disap- 
peared since I left the Chfitean of Monville, where we were both visiting, 
and our eutertiiiner, ISaron Brossiii, WTotc to me that he had probably been 
the victim of some crime or accident.” 

“ Of a crime,” said the commissary ; “ I have received information about 
this affait from the public prosecutor, who is actively searching for- the 
culprit, and I did not expect to learn by a mere chance to-clay that the 
steward had nearly been murdered like his master — perhaps on the same 
day.” 

“ It is, indeed, a strange coincidence,” muttered Noridet, as though 
talking to himself. The magistrate did not take his eyes off him, and tried 
to read his thoughts. “ If it were ” — continued the rascal, talking under 
his breath. “ But no, it is impossible — impossible. Alcamo thou^t very 
highly of Boruai*d — he told’ me a score of tiinea that he was j§ie lb«st and 
most faithful of stew’aj'ds.” 

“ Be kind enough to explain yourself more clearly,” said the commissary, 
who thought that some discovery Was near at hand. 

“ I have nothing to say, sir,” Iiastily rejoined Noridet, “ Heaven forbid 
that I should accuse any one. Coincidences are n 9 t proofs. I have eVeii 
at this moment personal reasons for knowing that,” he added, witli a 
smile. 

The magistrate seemed to reflect. The diabolical plot which had just 
occurred to Noridet was already bearing its fruits. His suspicions os to 
M. Bernard had been expressed with such skilfully calculated reserve that 
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they hnd struck the commissary. "And besides/* resumed Noridet, with 
a sigh of relief, " Bernard, at the moment when the crime was committed 
— ^if indeed there lias been any crime — ^ras still at Monville, and he must 
have spoltcn to you about his mastev’e death. ” 

" No, no,” said the magistrate, visibly preoccupied, " he told mo notldng 
of it, and I believe that he left the chateau on the day of the event.” 

"That is very sttange, and really — ” Noridet eucldeuly Bi^pp<!fr*friort 
as though he regretted liaving suffered a thoughtless exclamation to escape 
him, but he added, a moment later: "However, it is quite natural that 
the poor fellow doesn’t remembor anything, since he became deranged after 
his fall from the train.” 

" He says that he has never been deranged, and, indeed, during an 
hour's questioning just now, he appeared perlectly rational and very pre- 
•cise in his accusations. ” 

" Excuse me, sir,” said Noridet, coldly, seeing the commisi?ary'B suspicions 
again loturning to himself, "but I should like to know if this precision of 
his wont so far as to point out a motive udiich led to my committing this 
protended crime ? When a man is M'cnlthy and respected, he dot's not 
murder a servant without having a veiy sc'rious reason Sor vdsliing to get 
rid of him, and it seems to me difficult for Monsieur Bernard to have as- 
signed any motive for an act, so unheard of in the society in which I 
move,” • 

" You are mistaken, sir,” said the commissary, gravely ; " he explained 
to mo the motive, which actuated you.” 

" We have come to the point at last,” thought Noridet, wlio saw that 
the difficult moment liad now arrived. If the steward had revealed his 
master’s secrets, the entire plot would be unfolded, and it would be almost 
impossible for Noridet to struggle on. Nevertheless, ho still bad strength 
enougli to put a good face on the matter. " I am ivaiting for this explana- 
tion, sir,” be saiu, without apparent emotion. 

"Pierre Bernard w’lll give it to you himself,” said the coramissaiy, 
ringing a hand -bell. 

Noridet felt, once more, as though his blood w'ere freezing in his veins 
He w^as about to be confronted wath his victim. The time for caiitions 
arguments and perfidious slander was past. It was now necessary t«) 
struggle face to face with the only man who had the right to eay to him at 
every word : " You lie 1 ” From this terrible inteiwicw Noridet miglit 
come forth apparently immaculate and free to return home, or he mi^lit la* 
taken to Mazaa. Tiic alternative iva-s a terrible one. Ho hardened liim- 
self against all emotion, and waited without turning pale. A small door 
opened at the rear of the office, and M. Bernard came in, led by an officn. 
The chango which liad again t.ikcii place in him was very striUmg. Fever 
no longer lit up his eyes or coloiirnl liis face, and instead of standing up- 
right under the influence of nervous cx'dtement, ho again seemed oppn'.ssed, 
and his movements had once more become automniic. His lit of anger luul 
irassed away. It had no doubt given way to calmness and composure 
Noridet began to fear that he might have to struggle with an adversary too 
strong for him. At the moment when M. Bernard, as he seated himself, 
gtvve him a look as cMd as steel, he thought Uiat he was lost indeetb 
Nevertheless, he did not stir or spCt-ik. He had the strength to await his 
fate calmly. The commis.^ary made a sign to the officer to retire, and, 
after again consulting the notes spread upon his desk, he took up a position 
in his arm-chair, that of a man prepared to question. 'J’he scene was 
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almost a Bolemn one. Noriclet, who had not lost his clearness of mind, 
asked himself whether the magistrate would addicss him first, but he 
hoped that his enemy would lie questioned beforehand. It was easier to 
parry attacks, than to make aiBrmations which M. Bernard could at every 
moment contradict. 

“ Do you recognise this gentleman ? ” at last said the commissary to the 
ste il, pointing as he spoke at Noridot. 

“Yes,” said Bernard, in a hoarse voice. 

“You understand, I think, without its being necessary for me to dwell upon 
the matter, how serious are the charges which you brought against him a 
few moments ago.” M, Bernard tiid not reply, and the magistrate, who took 
his silence for assent, gravely continued: “Do you persist in declaring that 
Monsieur Jules Noridet attempted to murder you in the train from Dieppe.” 

^4iuise’s father, who had started perceptibly at the sound of Noridet’s 
name, remained for some seconds without speaking, and then said, in a low 
tone : “ Yes, yes, it is he.” 

The commissary looked at Noridet, who slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
as if to say that the time had not come to defend himself. In fact, at the 
stewiwd’s first wevd ho Iiad been greatly struck by his air of mdifference, 
and the briefness of his reply. Was it the calmness of strength ? Was it 
on the contrary the sudden collapse of intelligence? Noriclet watched with 
lively curiosity the slightest movements of his enemy’s pala features, but 
he learnt nothing definite from them. “Here,” resumed the magistrate, 
drily, •“ affirmations are not enough. You must repeat to me, before this 
gentleman, the narrative which you gave me when we were alone.” 

M. Bernard did not appear to hear, but he did not cease looking at 
Noridet with strange persistence. “ I am waiting till it pleases you to 
speak,” resumed tlie magistrate, in a tone in which some little initatiou was 
apparent. The steward’s silence was indeed becoming more and more inconi - 
prehensiblo. “ Must I help your memory? ” said th^e commissary, greatly 
surpiised by this obstinacy. “ Did you, or did you not speak to me alxuit 
Count d’Alcamo, your master, of a secret between him and Monsieur 
Noridet, Did you tell me — ” 

“ The secret I ” interrupted M. Bernard, who seemed suddenly to awake ; 
“ the secret of that scoundrel. Ah I I know it, and I will tell it to you.” 
Fire had returned to his eyes, the blood to his face, and his i^ole body 
again shook with the tremor of strong emotion. Noridet could not help 
turning pale. 

“ Speak ! ” said the magistrate, quickly. The steward had half risen, 
and the terrible revelation seemed to hang upon his lips. “Well, wliat 
stops yon?” resumed the commissary, impatiently. “Will you explain 
yourself, and tell me what interest Monsieur Noridet had in wisliing to 
iill you, and what mystery there is between him and your master ? ” 

“It is the will,” said Pierre Bernard, with singular rapidity; “his 
uncle’s will — Monsieur de Mathis, "wbo died — by poison — there is Made- 
moi sclle — ^the count’s daughter — and then I left Monville, and I got into 
the train — because I was ordered to follow him — and then — ” 

. He stopped, and perfect silence ensued. “ And then ? ” asked the magi- 
strate. • 

The Btewa rd passed his hand over his brow, as though to brush away 
some cloud that had risen before his mind ; his features became contracted, 
and his wild eyes glanced despairingly around him. “ A!i ! I have for- 
gotten ! ” he exclaimed m despair. And he fell back exhausted. 
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Noridet breathed once more. Ho was beginning to understand. 

The light which had dawned upon M. Bernard’s brain was dying out ; 
little by little night fell again upon his weakened iutoliigenge. Calm and 
silence had been fatal to this poor deranged fellow, whom the violent scene 
in the street had roused for a brief space of time. *‘Come, my friend,” 
said the commissary, with compassionate mildness, ‘*calm yourself, try to 
remember. You have nothing to fear here. I am quite ready to listen to 
you, and to do you justice.” * 

Bernard turned upon him hia eyes full of heart-rending grief. It was 
easy to see that behind hia pale contracted forehead a terrible struggle was 
going on. It was the last struggle of the mind against madness slowly 
submerging it. His vacillating reason still sought for a point of suppmt 
amid the chaos of recollection, like a shipwrecked man catches at the pro- 
jecting points of a rock; however, the tide of insanity kept on rising. 
^‘‘No, no, I cannot,” at last murmured Bernard, convulsively moviiig4iris 
arms. This elfort was his last, ilia head sunk upon his breast, his inert 
figure bent over, his eyes remained fixed and dull. It was all over. No- 
thing remained but a madman incanable of giving an intelligible reply, and 
still more incapable of bringing forward or sustaining a serious charge. 
The murderer was saved. If tlic commissary had been*leSB engrossed by 
the sad and singular sight of this mental collapse, he could easily have 
divined by Noriuct’s face what were the feelings which agitated him. But 
’twas only a flasaing revelation, Jules w'aa too resolute not to regain coni- 
mand over his countenance. “ Will you permit me, sir,” said the hypo- 
critical knave, “ to ask this unfortunate man a few questions ? He has 
known me for a long time, and perhaps my voice will reach him better.” 

“Do so, sir,” said the magistrate, favourably impressed by this uiux- 
pccted ofler. 

“ Bernard,” said Noridet, in the most affectionate tone, “I speak to you 
in the name of my friend, Count d’Aloamo, your master, whom you AVi rc 
BO fond of.” 

“ Yes, I love him,” stammered the steward, 

“Well, you must know that he is dead; yes, Count d’Alcamo?” tnid 
Noridet, suddt^nly raiBing his voice. 

“ Dead ! he 1 ” cried M. Bernard in a state of agitation. “It isn’t true. 
I saw him at Monville on the night when I tried — ” 

“ Finish what you were about to say,” said the commissary, much im- 
presscil by this scone. But Bernard had relapsed into his stupor and re- 
mained silent. 

“ He is dead,” continued Noridet, who seemed to work himself up little 
by little, “he has been murdered, and we are looking for his miirdei ors.” 

The steward uttered a sigh, which was like a groan, but he did not nn- 
awer. A somewhat lengthy silence followed upon this singular scene ’I’he 
commissary already regretted having so wsverely questioned an honourable 
man. Pierre Bernard was, beyond a doubt, mad, and such being the caRe 
his accusations fell of themselves ; still this madness seemed to be attacheil 
by mysterious links to a crime concerning which the Paris pobce had as yet 
but very slight information. Stiange doubts rapidly filled the magistrate’s 
bruin. The suspicions which Norichit had already expressed at the begin- 
ning of his interiogatbry, and which he had confirmed by his astute ques- 
tions, turned more and more against M. Bernard. Iz might be, indeed, 
that the steward had taken flight after killing his master, and his fall from 
tlie train could be easily understood if there hud been an accident^ or il he 
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haJ attempteil to commit suicide. In prnscncc of nil this obscurity the 
comtuissary resolved to obtain additional information as to the crime at 
Monville, and to place the insane man in a safe place in the mcnntiuio. 

As for Noridet, be thought fit to express his regret for the mistake which 
had been made. “Well, sir,*’ said be politely, “my mind is now made 
up, so far as jmn yourself are concerned in this affair. An exceptional con- 
co urso o f circiimstauces obliged me to keep yon here. This iutermittciit 
ma^css is fib strange that 1 was deceived by it, aud^” 

“Believe me, sir,” interrupted Noridet, “I perfectly understand nil 
your motives, and I do not regret the chance winch has jnade me ac- 
quainted with you. Blit I feel the most lively interest in this unhappy 
man. Will you, therefore, allow mo to ask you what you have decided as 
regards him. ’ 

am going to send him to the prefecture in order that the physiciniis^ 
tlTbi*e may examine him. This is a measure wliich I must take for many** 
reasons, and besides, it is eutirely in his own interest. He will then be 
placed, if there be need of it, in a lunatic asylum.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Noridet, with a show of emotion j “as soon as 
this is done I should be grateful to you if you will let me know, so thrit 1 
may make the podr man’s situation pleasanter. It is a duty which I shall 
fulfil with all my heart, in memory of my friend who was very fond 
of him.” 

“These feelings honour you, sir, and 1 will willingly help* you in your 
kind work.” 

“ And now, sir,” rejoined Noridet, ** I have a last request to make of you. 
I wish to inform Mademoiselle Beinard in persdn of the decision which will 
deprive her ot lier father, and prepare her for the separation.” 

“ That is quite natural,” said the commissary, who appeared stnick by 
this idea. “ This young girl will bo quite alone ui the w'orld, and she will 
need some one to help her, and watch over her. ” 

“I will attend to that, sir,” rejoined Noridet, and he rose up to take his 
leave. 


XVJII. 

Ojt the morrow of this warm encounter, Noridet awoke satisfied with hint- 
self, and confident in the future. It w^'ls the first time for two months that 
he felt the full delight of a man who sees a long-planned undertaking, 
carried on with difiiculty, at last approach the goal of success. Tlie ro,ni 
was being cleared lief ore him, obstacles disappeared one by one — M. Lugos 
was dead ^ Pierre Bernard was insane ! Fortoto remained; but, altbougli 
Noridet had not yet discovered the whereabouts of Aurora’s son, he thought 
himself on his track. Louise now liad no other protector than the false 
friend who pretended to devote himself to her interests, and he Imped to 
wrest her last secret from her. Noridet ^v^as a thorough master in all the arts 
to which he must resort to attain his aims, and, on the previous evening, 
when leaving the commissary’s office, he had played his part admirably 
well. The young girl, on learning that her father was to be taken away 
from her, wont into hysterics. Noridet showed her ‘the utmost attention, 
however, with an earnestness which the commissary in all good fiiith ad- 
mired. He consoled her so kindly that he succeeded in inducing her to 
look upon the magistrate’s decision as a measure adopted in M. Bernard’s 
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interest. He, besides, carried his aitintions so far as to escort her lioine, 
and even prevailed on the doorkeepers wife to nurse her duiing the night. 

Greatly disturbed by the emotion through which she had passed, Louise nad 
naturally attached herself to the only person who appeai'ed to be interested 
in her misfortunes. So, of her own accord, she invited Noridet to call on 
her again, as soon as possible. Like all young girls whom their position 
obliges to go out alone, Louise Bernard had eany acquired that Paiisian 
experience which is not dangerous to upright natures. As virtiynis^t hioj-t 
and as chaste in conduct as the most carefully trained young ladies, she 
perfectly weHknow all tho consequences of a fault, and her rectitude liad 
always kept her from yielding to commonplace, or, indeed, to any tempta- 
tion. She waA, besides, sincerely attached to Fortoto, and carefully avoided 
giving him tho slightest cause lor jealousy. Excepting her father, no one 
had ever entered her home, and in the street she knew^ liow to make hw*belf 
%espcctod. 

However, from a strange fatality, arising from the singular occiirreu^s 
of the previous evening, Noridet wi^s the only man who di<l not cause her 
to feel either fear or mistrust. Ho‘had seemed so good, so fiank, so kind, 
that she really believed in his friendship for Count (I’Atc.imo, and could not 
imagine that his motives were bad. fcJhe awaited him pii tlio morrow ns 
she would have awaited a father, to open her heart to him, toll him lur 
sorrows, her hopes, and ask his iwlvice. As to one point she was not in 
fault. Her gf ace, beauty, and youth had failed to make any impression upon 
Noridet ; in the hardened heart of this mnn of tw»‘nty-.seven, there was no 
room for love. He had every interest in remaining the friend of Fortoto ’& 
aihauecd, and to do tliis, he must respect her. 8o it w'as without uny 
tliought of making a conquest that he repaired on tho morrow to Mont- 
martre. 

He had spent the morning in writing two letters, first to the prefecture 
of police, to recommend M. Beinard to the special attention of the ofijcials, 
as he greath’ desiied to appear in the light of the steward’s recognised pio- 
toctor, and then to M. Brosahi, in order to obtain detinite infonuation as to 
what was going on at the chdteau. He had, as yet, merely received the 
vaguest intelligence, and that immediately after Alcamo’s disappearance, ami 
he now wished to know how the land lay before he began to build upon it. 
He was especially desirous of knowing the names of the persons wlio liiid 
lieeii arrested, and the course which tho proceedings against tlicm Inul 
taken. His precautions once taken in this respect, Noridet made ready to 
visit Louise Bernard. The first point was to show that he possessed a high 
social position which would, in the young girl’s eyes, account for lus le- 
latious with Alcamo. There had been no time for this the evening before. 
By a chance favourable to his plans, Louise had not even heard Tiis iiaruo 
mentioned, and had not thought of asking it. He Was, theretorc, at Uborly 
to assume any name he chose, and to make up any story he pleased. Iff 
had other facilities besides. As Mademoiselle Bernard had not been present 
at the interrogatory, she w'as still ignorant of Alcamo’s death, and that 
any suspicion rested upon her father. These serious tidings Noridet kex>t 
in reserve, just as clever writers of plays keep their best situations for tiic 
finish. 

This time, in order to avert uuluckv qieetings, he went to M(mtniartre in 
a cab. On the evening before, he had proceeded on foot in order to tuin to 
account any chance-meeting with Louise in the street. Now that he Avas 
sure of being received by her, however^,ho prefericd to go incognito. He 
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took care to dreefe himself for the occasion with elegant simplicity. Ho had 
already made friends with the doorkeeper’s wife, and was therefore admitted 
without any trouble. The woman informed him that Louise was better, 
and inquired after M. BerUcard. “ I knew very well that tlie poor man 
would never get over it,” said he, when she heard that her lodger’s father 
would soon enter an asylum. “ You will see that he will die of it, my 
dear sir, just like my first husband, who became deranged, and did not 
laSWili«e months.” 

•The doorkeeper’s wife still talked on till Noridet was half way up the 
stairs, not, however, witiiout having heard this prophecy with lively satis- 
faction. On a narrow door he found this inscription traced on a slip of 
cardboard ; “ Mademoiselle Louise Ikunard, Artificial Flower-maker.” As 
soon «as he rang the young girl opened the door. ‘ ‘ Good day, mademoiselle,” 
said Jules, corilially shaking hands with her. 

-^JU^uise thanked him for having come, and took him into the fnmt roonf 
looking out upon tho terrace on which, from Aurora’s wimlow above, he 
had first seen her. Noridet did not wish to be noticed by the negress, 
and, os the winter had come, and Louise had no occasion to go out upon 
the terrace to Avater her flowers, he carefully remained in the room, keeping 
even away from the window. After inquiring after the young girl’s health, 
ho presently informed her that he had written to the authorities concerning 
Bernard, and hoped to be able to take her to see him in a few days’ time. 
“ Meanwhile,” he resumed, ** I ought to explain to you whkt my connec- 
tion is witli Count d’Alcamo, and who I am.” 

“ I only know,” said Louise, gravely, “ that you saved me and defended 
and protected my father. I asked to see you again, sir, as I have some 
secrets to confide to you,” 

Like all crafty persons, Noridet never understood candour. He always 
suspected others, no matter who they were, of the same deceit as he himself 
practised. With regard to Louise he now found himself in tho position of 
nn over skilful general, who construes mistakes in the enemy’s tactics as 
tricks of warfare. He thought that Mademoiselle Bernard was playing a 
cimuing part, and became more circumspect than before. “Excuse me, 
madeinoiselle,” said he, “ let me, before you acquaint me with anything, 
at least, tell you my name.” He knew very well that by this cautious 
reply he would increase the young girl’s desire to confide in hii». Louise 
Bernard’s eyes proved that cunning had naught to do with her impulses. 
“The name of the man who has protected us,” said she, warmly, “can 
only be that of a true friend, and I don’t need to know it to conhde in you.” 

“ Lot it be so then, mademoiselle,” replied Noridet, wdio wished to tell 
as few unnecessary falsehoods as possible — “I thank you for your confidence, 
which I accept because I intend to deserve it.” 

“You can tell me your name,” rejoined Louise, “ when I have spoken, 
so that I may treasure it as I do that of the Count d’Alcamo, my father’s 
benefactor ; but I beg you, first of all, to listen to me.” 

“ Speak, my dear child,” replied tho scoundrel, affecting emotion. 

“ I have but this means of proving my gratitude. Don’t forbid me to 
believe in you,” continued the young girl, with a grace w'hich would have 
moved any other heart than that of the cold-blooded rascal to whom she 
spoke. “ I told you yesterday that when my father left me to go to the 
Chateau of Monville, he spoke of enemies Avho might murder him.” 

“ Do ntft indulge in imaginary fears.” said Noridet ; “the truth is sad 
enough.” 
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“I know who these enemies are. They really exist,” replied Louise, 
firmly. 

Moridet could scarcely prevent his countenance from betraying hia fears. 
Had he been betrayed"? He felt so near to ruin that thoughts of a treah 
•cwme already arose in his mind. ** You know the enemies of yom: fatlier, 
you say ? ” he asked in a husky voice. 

Yes, and I will tell you the name of the worst one.” 

Noridet, while ho affected to smile again, had a mui-derou^ inf!6n'{ion 
in his mind. “But let me first tell you,” said Louise, blushing, “that ! 
was about to be married when this misfortune happened to my father.” 

“ We are coming to the truth,” tliought Noridet. 

^‘It is the man whom I love and whom I was about to marry, who told 
me our enemy’s name, in fact, he stated that the scouniUel who pursues us 
^th his hatred, \\as his omi foster-brother.” 

“Ah 1 I knew that Fortoto had betrayed me !” thought Noridet, wlto 
had turned pale with rage. 

“You see that I cannot be mistaken,” added Louise. 

There was now an excellent opportunity of finding out what had become 
of Fortoto. “ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Noridot, with welLassumed indignation, 
“a man loves you, you love him, and he abandons yotf at the hour of 
danger ; he was not even there yesterday to watch over you, to spare you 
the shame of having recourse to a pawn-shop, or to defend you from insult 
in the streets#’^ 

“He was not there, because I had sent him away,” replied the young 
girl, proudly, “and at this moment he is perhaps risking his life for my 
sake.” 

“I confess, mademoiselle,” replied Noridet, “that your words are 
enigmas to me, and I must ask you to explain yourself more clearly.” 

“My betrothed has gone to the ChUteau of Monville,” replied Louise, 
without the slightest hesitation. “ I sent him to tell Count d’Alcamo that 
my father was dying,” 

All \\a8 cloiiT. Noridet understood everything, His heart swelled with 
the horrible delight of triumphant crime. Like the miner who has brought 
his works to the base of the very bastion which he wishes to blow up, Al. 
do Mathis’s nephew paused to reflect before setting fire to his now dcr. Ho 
Was premafpurely tasting the delight ho would reap from the harm he was 
about to do. “ But your betrothed must have returned?” he said after a 
moment’s silence. 

The young girl’s brow clouded, and ti-ars came to her eyes. “No, he 
has not returned,” she said, in a voice full of grief. 

“ He must have written to you ? ” 

“ No ; and Ifear that be also has been killed,” said Louise, suppressing 
her sobs. 

“ Ah ! this is too much sorrow ! ” cried Noridet, in a tone of the liveliest 
interest ; ‘ ‘ and I am ready to do anything to help you out of this fright- 
ful uncertainty. To-morrow, this evening, if you like, I will go to Mon- 
ville, and I promise you — ” 

“ Thanks, sir,” interrupted Louise, who wiping away her tears, 
“ but I have, at this moment, another service to ask of you.” 

“ What is that ? ” said Noridet, who now^ hod no need to feign surprise. 

“,My father, before he went away, confided a deposit to me,” said the 
young girl, slowly, “a casket containing important papers which our 
enemy wishes to get possession of, even at the cost of a cnnie.” 
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“ Have you got it here, in your room ? ” asked Noiidct, who had become 
very jwile. 

“I have taken charge of it,” replied Louise, proudly, “and though it 
might cost me my life, I would not let it be taken from mo : it»ut 1 am only 
a woman, and now that I am alone — ” 

“ Your father will soon be well again, your lover will return,” protested 
Nc^dot, although he was trembling lest his prey might escape him. 

father’s hojiour is involved in the safety of this sacred deposit, and 
I wish to place it in a surer and stronger hand than mine,” rejoined Louise, 
firmly. 

“ It would 1)6 a serious act of imprudence, and you cannot, you ought 
not, to confide this deposit to any one,” exclaimed Noridet, in conster' 
nation. 

“ Kot even to you ? ” asked J^ouise, in a soft voice. 

seemed incredible. iJid Louiao Heinard really wish to hand him tiffs 
l>ox, on which all hia hopes and fears had been concentrated foi a month 
past ? To secure possession of those papers, he would not have rccoileil 
from a fresh crime, and yet the young girl freely offered to give him the 
casket. This good fortune was so far beyond his hopes that he could not 
credit it. “ VVlfat ! ” said he, in a voice which trembled in spite of all his 
efforts to control it. “You wish to make me the guardian of a deposit 
u hich your father confided to you, Louise, and to you alone ? ” 

“Yes, because I feci sure tliat you will take good cai’e 5f.it,” said the 
young girl, quietly. 

“ Tliat is certain!” exclaimed Noridet. “But have you tlioiight that 
it is a great, a terrible responsibility for me to take upon myself, and that 
Monsieur Bernard might be surprised at my having anything to do with 
the afTair.” 

“ When Heaven restores his reason he will approve of what I have done, 
and if ho were here, poor, isolated, and ill as ho is, ho would ask you to take 
charge of tlie deposit. ” 

“ However,” said M. do Mathis’s nephew, with diabolical cunning, “ what 
should I say if anyone came to claim tliis deposit, producing for instance a 
letter from Monsieur Bernard, or perhaps from Count d’Alcnmo; for, 1 may 
now venture to tell you, I feci very uneasy about the count. He has left 
the ChiUeau of Monvillc. and there is a mystery surrounding him as well 
as you, which I have not yet been able to penetrate.” 

“ Disappeai-ed I Ah ! I understand now why Fortoto doesn’t return,” 
murmured Louise, and she lapsed into deep thought, remaining silent. 

Noridet, who had succeeded in controlling himself on hearing Foi'toto’s 
name, observed her with cruel attention. lie enjoyed the effect of his 
skilfully managed revelation, and he hoped to serve his own purposes by 
thus disturbing Louise’s mind. He thought that the more obstacles she 
saw before her the more she would wTsh to rid herself of a deposit which 
w ould expose her to the persecution of her father’s enemies. In reasoning 
thus, Noridet had no knowledge of the generous feelings which filled the 
young girl’s heart. “ You are right, sir,” she resumed at last ; “I should 
reproach myself for having drawn you into the fatal whirlpool npw 
swallowing up all who are near and dear to me, and since there is su'cli 
great danger I will dare it alone.** I will keep the casket.” 

Noridet could not restrain a nervous gesture. He realised too late that 
he had gone beyond his aim, and that his perfidious objections had brought 
about a contrary effect to the one he had expected. “ Ah, mademoiselle,” 
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said ho in a grieved tone, '‘I thought that you understood mo better.’' 
And as Ijonisc looked at liiin in surprise, “ How could you,” ho resuujod, 
“take iny natural ecruplos for fear? Do you think me cowardly enough 
to recoil from ^ task which you, a young girl, accept ? ” 

y No, no,” said Louise Bernard, eagerly, ** but I think that you alono 
can still protect and save iny father. You see that your life is worth more 
than mine.” 

** Don’t let us exaggerate, my dear child,” replied Noridet, stijl st^ivijne 
to maintain his air of afTeetionate good nature. “There is, I Ijope, no peril 
to any one’s existence in all this. The only question is whctlier tlie casket 
is safer in my hands than in yours ; and when 1 reflect I see reasons for 
taking charge of it whicli did not strike me at first, and wliieh I did not 
wish to tell you.” 

“Why did you hide them from me? ” said Louise, smiling sadly. 
iMre not already mystery enough ? ” 

“It is because this — concerns—your father — ” resumed Noridet, 
intentional hesitation. 

“My father ! Oh, pray apeak, even though you have to tell me of some 
new misfortune 1 ” 

“ Misfortune, no ; but there is n danger, perhaps, which ^mist be warded 
off.” The young girl made a gesture of resignation. “ Yest<?rday the 
commissary of police told me that he liad Icarneri, oificially, that the Count 
d’Alcamo had, (lisappeared. Tl\e count w'ouMhecm to have been the vidiiu 
of a murderer, and proceedings Jiavo already begun. You don’t Know liow 
far the law may carry suspicion. Every one, under circumstances’ like 
tlicse, is looked upon with mistrust.” 

“ What <lo you mean ’ ” asked Louise, anxiously. 

“Yonr father left the chateau suddenly, on the monung following the 
count’s disappearance, and this unfortunate circumstance — ” 

“ Ah I this ia all that %vas needed to crush mo to the osrlh ! ” exclaimed 
Louise. “They suspect my father, the best, the most faithful of men, uiio 
would have given hia veiy life for the count ! ” 

“It ia absurd,” said Noridet, warmly, “and I will undertake to pro mi 
that it is so. However, it is owing to that deplorable scene yesterday, and i o 
what your father said about murder and poisoning that this riiliciilous sus- 
picion aros«w” 

“ Blit in that case,” said Louise, anxiously, “ they must have taken liiin 
to a prison ? ” 

" Ikirhnps for one or two da)s, but the rcx>ortof the physicians will bring 
this odious persecution to an end, and I can assure yon that Monsieur Ber- 
nard will be placed in an asylum where you will be able to see him uhni- 
t'Ycr you wish.” fl’he young girl was now sobbing in h heart-vending 
manner. “ However,” rcRiimod Noridet, who thouglit the moment fiivoiii - 
able for j-eturning to liis object, “I mistrust legal lormalities. You haven’t 
l)cen brought into the matter as yet, but you may be summoned to-morrow, 
!ind questioned ; who can toll ? and then a search may be made hero.” 

“ Is it possible? ” cxclaiinod Louise, indignantly. 

“ The smallest pretext may suffice to bring that about. Have you 
thouglit (»f what might bo the consequence of the discovery of this box, 
cont.uning secrets of which you do not lyow the import— secrets wliicli, 
perhaps, don’t belong e\en to your father?” 

“ No ! no ! I won’t lot the people who ppraecute an innocent man violate 
a deposit confided to his honour ! Let them come ! Let them throw me 
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into prison if they like, but they shall not find the casket, for you must 
take it aw ay, 1 ask it of you in my father’s name, and after wlmt you have 
just told me you cannot refuse.” 

Noridct, with the serious look of a man who hesitates before making up 
his mind, replied in a grave manner ; “ I think, mademoiselle, that ,it 
would be very imprudent to keep the casket here, and I will consent to 
take it with me.” 

^ I^hank you, sir,” said the young girl with genuine warmth. 

** however, my responsibility will be very great, and I must ask you to 
lighten it as much as possible. 1 wish you to seal up th^ casket before 
confiding it to me. You must, besides,” he added, iu order to keep up his 
wicked fiiroo, “ write out a statement that you freely and voluntarily con- 
fide to me a casket of which you do not know the contents. When yon 
have signed such a paper I shalUio longer object, but be ready to take charge 
of^ho deposit.” * 

“ I will do as you suggest,” said the young girl, rising. 

** It seems to me,” added Noridet, trying to master his delight, “ that I 
have forgotten one important point.” 

What is that ! ” 

To tell you my name, which you have constantly refused to hear.” 

“You must think that I don’t care to know it.” 

“No, but I might remark, my dear child, that you are not cautious 
enough. You have confidence in me, and you are rights , but I might 
die. In that case how would you find out where your casket had been 
placed ? ” 

Sure now of his success, the scamp played with Louise as a tiger with its 
prey. “Here is my name,” said he, taking from his pocket-book a card 
bearing the inscription — “ Ladislas Lugos.” And he added ; “ My address 
is" No., 92 Rue de Londres.” This he duly inscribed below' the souvenir 
left him by his formidable enemy, on the occasion of his first visit. 
It was a refinement of revenge. M. Lugos W'aa dead, and his murderer 
took a cruel pleasure in availing himself of his name, now that it no long<*r 
made him tremble. Louise went quickly tow'ards a piece of old-fashioned 
furniture in a corner of the little room. It was one of those ebony cabinets 
inlaid with ivory which date from the Renaissance, and arc of Italian make. 
The young girl opened it, and on the middle shelf Noridet saw' ^ho famous 
casket. He had risen, impelled by curiosity and anxiety, and he follow'ed 
all the movements of Louise, who, after taking the casket from tfie cabinet, 
sat down to write out her statement. Noridet, so anxious to obtain posses- 
sion of the papers, had merely to stretch out his hand and thus secure Iwith 
wealth and impunity. The temptation to do so was indeed so strong that 
in order to rid himself of it, he averted bis eyes, and in so doing ho ob- 
served for the first time on the wall a portrait w’hich he immediately re- 
cognised. It W’as that of Count d’Alcanio, younger by twenty years, and 
dressed in a naval uniform. Noridet shuddered at sight of the man he had 
slain, but recovered almost as soon as Hon Giovanni, when he saw the statue 
of the Commander. “ The dead don’t return,” he muttered, with a smile 
of contempt. 

“I have written what you wished, sir,” said the young girl, who was 
now sealing some bands of paper around the casket.* “ You must now' keep 
your promise and take the deposit with you. I W'ill keep your card and 
address in case I wish to consult ^*ou.” 

Noridet came forward, endeavouring to remain calm, hut his hands 
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treiYibled 08 he held them out to toke the casket. Still he was about to 
grasp it when a loud ring mode him stop short.' 

Louise started, and hastily rose. She instinctively replaced the coffer in 
the Italian cabinet before Noridet had time to oppose this Tne<isiire of pre- 
dadtion. “ Who can it be?” said he, greatly startled by this ring. 

“ Tlie doctor, no doubt,” said the young girl, aftei thinking for a 
moment. 

The bell now rang again oa violently as before. Whoever it*ts, 
to be in a great hurry,” said Noridot, who crew more and more disturbed. 

“ It is atrangfe, indeed,” said Mademoiselle Bernard, who looked puzzled. 

“ Don’t open the door,” urged Noridot. 

Louise hesitated. “But I don’t wish to seem to be concealing myself,” 
she said, “ when the doorkeeper knows that I am at home.” 

Well, I don’t wish to be seen here,” rejoinctl Noridet, sharply. 

“ (lO on to the terrace, then, sir,” said the young girl, slmcked by kw 
imperious tone. “ I am going to open the door, but you are not required 
to show yourself.” 

I’hcre was no reply possible, and Noridet was forced in spite of himself 
to go out upon the terrace, at t)ie risk of being seen by Aurora, the fortune- 
teller. However, he drew the glass door towards him, aitd crouched be- 
neath the fading leaves. Thus liidden, ho waited with his heart heavy, and 
hiscara attenti\gj. W^hoever the visitor might be, his arrival woamost nnaus- 
picious, and Noridet thought it cxti*emely probable that it was a police 
agent. He well remembered hie conversation with the commissary^ and 
tljia authoritative ring seemed to him to announce some officer of the law. 
This he feared above aught else, and he saw that he was caught in his own 
trap if such were indeed the case. The insinuations winch he had made 
on the night before were beginning to bear fruit, and his feigned hesitation 
when talking with Louise had turned against himself. The lodging was very 
small, and he distinctly heard the young girl’s footsteps as she crossetl the 
front room. The door opened at the third ring, and two cries of delight 
resounded at one and the same time. “Louise!” “ Portoto I ” These 
words uttered in accents of ineffable joy reached Noridet who stood as if 
turned to stone. He saw that the skilful structure of dinning he had built 
up, was about to fall to the ground. After the first moment’s stupor, he 
indeed felt*inclined to throw himself upon the lovers and kill them both ; 
but, in broad daylight, and in an inhabited house, such a crime would 
bo madness. It was better to listen and act according to the turn that the 
conversation might take. He was ignorant of what Portoto had done since 
his departure, and a single wmrd might reveal to him a deal that he did not 
know but had an interest in ascertaining. Besides Louise did not mistrust 
Noridet, and the first question she asked her lover might bring about re- 
velations which he longed to liear. “ You are alive, then ! *' cried the 
young girl ; “alive ! .A, I feared that you were dead 1 I have wept ever 
since you went aw'ay. ” 

“But how haA'e you managed to live, Louise, alone, forsake^ without 
money and with your father ill?” Noridet heard a sob. “What has 
happened ? ” added Portoto, tremulously. “ Where is your father ? Where 
is M^onsieur Bernard ? ”, 

“ My father is alive, but there are misfortunes worse than death.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ You will know the truth only too soon,” said Louise, in a firmer tone, 
“ Why didn’t you write to me ? ” she added in a tone of reproach. 
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It was impossible. I was iti prison ; aocnscd of having killed Count 
d’Alcftmo. I only rscapod by a miracle.” 

“Accused! imprisoned I you as well!” exclaimed the young girl, in 
consternation. 

Koridet now realised that he had obtained important information. For- 
toto had betrayed the fact that ho had escaped from prison. He must,' 
therefore, have an interest in concealing himself, and a fugitive is never 
^eatly lie feared. 

“ I will explain everything to yon,” said Fortoto to Louise, “ but wo 
have not a moment to lose now. You forbade my coming to see you, and 
I should never have dared to venture here if the danger were not so 
pressing. ” 

“ Danger ! What danger ? ” 

“ Yea, a terrible danger : the count’s enemy is more than over to he feaw-d, 
you must not remain here a day, .an hour longer ; you must leave, ami 
the casket wliich is onr safeguard must be placed in a secure spot. The man 
who once .already tried to steal it would not stop at murder in order to 
wrest it from you,” ad<lod Fortoto, 

The young girl gazed at her lover in mute consternation. “You have 
kept this caskefi carefully, have you not, Louise ? ” asked Fortoto, in a voice 
tjuivering with excitement. 

Noridet, u'ho had not lo.st a w’ord, shook in every limb. ^ 

“ Fes, I have kept it,” replied Mademoiselle Bernard, proudly, “but I 
so well understood the importance of preserving it intact, that I was about 
to place it in safe hands.” 

“Oh I it is all right, since you still have it,” interrupted Fortoto ; “and 
now, Ijouise, listen to me, in the name of your father, and in the name of 
Count d’Alcamo also.” Isoridet started and his attention increased. 

“ Swear that you will do what I am about to ask of you,” 

“I swear it, as I am sure that you would not ask anything thcat your 
afGanced wife need fear to hear,” replied the young girl, gravely. 

“I thank you for trusting me,” said Fortoto, “ and 1 will now take you 
to people who will welcome and defend you.” 

“ Explain yourself ; my brain is in confusion,” murmured Louise in be- 
wilderment. 

“ You will soon see what I mean. As long as onr enemy can follow our 
ti’ack he will pursue us mercilessly until he is master of the colI(;r. To 
escape him you must disappear as though you were dead.” 

“Do you think that I should be safer elsewhere than iu this Imuse?” 
asked the young girl. 

“ You wdl not be in safety here, and this is what you must do. You 
must not take any other lodgings which, like this place, would lie dis- 
covered. I hm now going out alone, and I will wait for you in a vehicle nenr 
the Ch.Itcau lionge. In about half -an-hour’s time, take the casket under 
your shawl, go downstairs and tell the doorkeepei ’s wife that 3'ou are going 
out for a walk in the neighbourhood. She did not sec mo when I came iii, 
and will not suspect anything. You must join me ; we will go away to- 
gether, and 3’ou will never return here again.” 

“Listen, Fortoto, I know that you w'oiild not. deceive me, and I am 
ready to follow you ; but I must tell you that my father has lost his roason, 
that lie has been arrested, and is now under suspicion.” 

“Under suspicion ! But in Heaven’s name what crime can be ascribed 
to him?” 
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It is asserted that ho left the Chateau of Mojivillc on the very day of 
the count’s death. He is detained and has been questioned, and who 
knows whether I myself shall not be accused ? M'hen you rang I feared it 
might be the police.” 

• ‘ And yon still hesitate to leave tViis house — how is that ? ” 

- “ Those who have nothing to reproach themselves with ought not to 

abscond. And besides, no matter what may happen, I wish to see my 
father.” ^ 

“ I promise you upon my honour that yon shall see him, and the protec- 
tion which is nefw extended over both you and me will shield him also.” 

Louise remained motionless and did not reply. For the moment she had 
quite forgotten that Noridet was on the terrace. All at once, however, she 
rememherod it, and in her simplicity she thought of some means of bringing 
delender of the evening before into the presence of the new protector 
whom Heaven had sent her in the person of Foitoto. “ I divine all 
naiit to tell me,” said her lover, after a nau&e, “ the infernal uKicliinntions 
of that scamp who wished to make a roober of mo ; I know him now, the 
monster who has sworn to exterminate ua all, that infamous Jules—” 

“ Do not name him,” erie<l Louise ; “ don’t forget that your own mother 
brought him up in childhood with you. Besides, W'c are oi?erheard — ” 

“By whom ? ” asked Fortoto, looking about him. 

“By a raau^to whom I yesterday owed my liberty, and perhaps my 
father’s life.” * 

“I must be losing my senses ! ” cried Fortoto. “ A man, yon say — there 
is a man here in your rooms ! What is his name ? Tell me Ins name ?’” he 
added, carried away by jealous anger. 

“ He will tell you that himself,” calmly replied Louise, opening the glass 
door, behind which Noridet had been crouching. He was now standing in 
the middle of the terrace, calm, smiling, his aims crossed, his head erect. 
Fortoto, as his eyes fell on him, etarted back in surprise and terror. 

“Hel” cried the mulatto, “ho here!” and he iustiiictively clutched 
hold of Louise’s arm and attempted to place himself before her. 

“ What do you moan ? ” asked Mademoiselle Bernard, greatly alarmed. 

“Good day, Fortoto,” now said Noridet in a careless tone, coming foi- 
ward to shake bands with his foster-brother. 

OvercomS by Jules ’s^unexpected appearance, and stunned by his audacity. 
Fortoto had not enough presence of mind to draw back bis hand, and 
Noridet took advantage of his utter amazement to tryaud regain his former 
power over him. “ I thought that 1 heard your voice and recognised it,” 
he said, quietly ; “ but I did not expect to see you here. What were you 
talking about V ” 

This question, intended to lot Fortoto imagine that he, Noridet, hud not 
overheard any of the lecent conversation, had a contrary result. “ He did 
nob lose a word of what we said,” thought Foi-toto, “ and even if ho dichri 
hear us, the first thing to bo done is to get out of his clutches.” The 
mulatto resolved, however, that he would bo prudent and avoid an open 
quarrel. He now believed Noridet capable of anything, even of open viol- 
ence, and he pai-ticularly wdshed to place Louise in safety. The young girl did 
not understand what was going on, and she looked from her lover to Noridet 
as though asking for an explanation. Fortoto, although w'isliing to avoid 
violence, also desired to put Louise on her guard. “ Mademoiselle,” said 
he, lowering his voice, “this is my foster-brotlier. Monsieur Jules Noridet, 
whom you have often heard me speak about.” 
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“Jules Noridet !” repeated Louise, rccoiliug as though she had beheld 
a Berpeut. 

“ It seems, my dear Fortoto/* said Noridet, “ that you have often spoken 
of me, as you say, and not in my praise. I flattered myself that I did this 
young lady some little service yesterday, and that I was in her good- , 
grapes,* but since you have made your appearance she appears to be afraid 
of mo.” 

^ “ You*forget that you have deceived me, sir,” said Louise, gravely. 

“In what, pray, mademoiselle?” asked Noridet, without losing his 
composure* “In telling you that I was Count d’Alcamo’s'friend ? Why, 
your future husband, Monsieur Fortoto, knows very well that this was 
perfectly true.” 

However, Fortoto made a gesture of denial. “ I know nothing about all 
that, sir,” replied Louise, flrmly, “but I am aware that you presei«*:^d 
yourself here under a false name, and my father always told me that no 
honourable man would do that.” 

“ I truly r^rot,” said Noridet, with a sneer, “that I don’t agree with 
the views of Bernard, the steward, on this delicate point, but I had good 
reasons for hiding my name under the circumstances. ” 

“ What do ybu mean, sir?” asked Louise. 

“ I thought that I did as well to assume another name in taking the 
defence of a servant accused of murder, and m protecting hi« daughter, who 
was about to be arrested as a thief.” 

Fprtoto’s resolution to remain calm did not hold out when he heard 
.these words. “You rascal,” he cried, coming forward with his hands 
clinched. 

“ Yes 1 it is true ! ” said Noridet, without flinching. “ Yesterday, at a 
pawn office, if I had not interfered, mademoiselle would have been taken 
to a police station, where her honourable father would pretty soon have 
joined her,” 

The young girl turned as pale as death, and was obliged to catch hold of 
her lover’s arm for support. “ I will explain everything to you,” she mur- 
mured, leaning against him. 

Fortoto gave her a comforting look, and turning to Noridet, and look- 
ing him firmly in the face, exclaimed : “You lie ! ” 

“Ah ! ha ! Master Fortoto,” retorted Noridet, “ you are somewhat inso- 
lent for a jail-bird.” 

These contemptuous words fell upon the mulatto’s ear with startling 
effect. He realised in an instant all the consequences which would arise 
from a violent dispute : the intervention of the police, the advantage se- 
cured to Noridet by his social position and triumphant calumny. So ho 
withheld the terrible w'ord which rose to his lips to crush Noridet, niul 
himg his head without replying. “ I have a mission to fulfil,” he thought, 

“ and I have no right to speak before I have fulfilled it.” 

“ Do you know,” resumed Noridet, made bolder by this first success, 

“ that if I chose, I could have you taken back to Dieppe, where you would 
have to give an account of yourself, without speaking of w'hat I have a right 
to ask of you here and now ?” 

“ I am ready to return the money which I still owe you, the rest of what 
you gave me to induce me to steal a deposit in the Rue Vanneau,” replied 
Fortoto, whom anger once more carried away. 

“Ah I you dare to speak of the part which you played in that affair?” 
said Noridet, threateningly. “ You shall pay dearly for your treachery 
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a.nd your i)i3oleiico.” The murderer thoiiglil that the moment had come 
for cowing his feeble adversaries. 

“Monsieur Jules,” replied Fortoto, who had suddenl}^ grown calmer 
again. “ I sny nothing, and I will be silent as to what took place between 
nk.* What do I desire after all? Only to marry Mademoiselle Bernard, 
'and to have nothing more to do with matters which don’t concern me.” 

Fortoto was playing a part which was the exact reverse of his ad^^crsary’^)* 
and he pretended to yield in order to get out of his dangerous situation. 
When he spoke these words in the hutnolest of tones, he pressi'd Louise’s 
arm, and the young girl, in amazement, let him proceed without interrup- 
tion. Noridet looked at them both with curiosity, and seemed to hcsitai^. 

“Be it so,” he said, taking a resolve, suddenly. ‘‘ I will consent to take 
no further notice of you. You may marry whenever it suits you, and 1 
wi4kevcn give you some money if you need it,” Louise drew herself up, and 
gave him a contemptuous glance. “Yes,” resumed M. de Mathis’s nephew 
in a tone of disdainful superiority, “ there shall be a treaty of peace, a final 
one. I will not meddle with your affairs, if you will not meddle with mine^ 
but on one condition.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Fortoto. , 

“ Mademoiselle must give mo the coffei which you were formerly ordered 
to deliver to me.” 

The tw’o loi'c*s looked at each other, stupefied by this audacity, and a 
flash of anger diirted from their eyes at one and the same time. “ You think, 
then, sir, that I wdll sell you the sacred deposit which my father intrusted 
to me ? ” asked the young girl, coldly. 

“ You begged of me to accept it just now.” 

“ I then took yon for a gentleman. I did not know’ that you were Jules 
Noridet.” 

This time the Idow was dealt : Louise’s contemptuous words had penetrated 
thearmour of indifl'erence in which the scamp had clad himself. “You refuse, 
then, to give me that casket? ” he said, grinding his teeth with rage. 

“When I W’as alone I would rather have been killed than have given it 
up,” replied the young girl, looking at her lover 

“ I wish to have it, and T will have it ! ” cried Noridet, insane W’ith fury. 
And rudely thrusting Louise aside, he strode towards the Italian cnbinc-t, 
in which sh^ had replaced the casket. The key w'as still in the cabinet 
door, and Noridet thought that he would iiossess himself of the deposit by 
this act of audacity. He had calculated without Fortoto. On seeing 
Count d’Alcamo's aBsassin push his afliancod wife aside, the mulatto felt 
his blood rush to his head. With a single bound he threw’ himself upon 
his enemy, and caught him by tlie throat. Noridet tried to resist. He 
was strong and active, but Fortoto, in practising as a mountebank, had ac- 

? Hired incredible agility, and besides fury trijiled the pou er of his mnscles. 
n the twdnkliiig of an eye, Noridet was overthrown. The mulatto was 
no longer a man ; anger had turned him into a wild beast. He set one 
knee upon the chest of his adversary, and before Louise had time to pre- 
vent it, had dragged him to the edge of the terrace. Then, with a pro- 
digipus effort, he raised him in his arms to throw him, head foremost, into 
the yard below. • 

“ Die like a dog ! ” he cried, holding Noildet over the railing, which w'as 
at a considerable height from the ground. 

Noridet, half sullocatcd, hnd not titt<*red a cry. Louise throw herself 
upon her lover to prevent him from eoniniitting this murderous act, but 
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tlie struggle hn<l been so rapid, that the younw girl’s interference came too 
bite. The vanquished man was already raised in Fortoto’s arms, even be- 
fore she had time to clearly understand what her lover was doing. There 
was a distance of forty feet from the terrace to the yard below, and a fall 
from this height would necessarily be fatal. Fortoto was about to let go 
his hold, and dash Noridet into space, when a hoarse cry, which seemed-' 
^’to comer from the sky above, fell upon his ear. “ Fortoto I ” shouted an 
angry voice; “ Fortoto ! murderer I rascal ! assassin ! ” 

Jjouisc Bernard’s lover raised his head, and recoiled as though he had 
seen an avenging spectre. He had just recognised his ihothcr. The old 
negross was at her window overlooking the terrace, and was gesticulating 
in the most threatenin^manner, pouring forth her creole maledictions as 
rapidly as possible. Framed by the white win<low curtains, her black face 
produced the strangest elfect imaginable. She looked like some pf’byl. 
Now, Fortoto had always had great fear of his mother, and when he saw 
her near him just as he was about to throw Noridet into the yard, he lost 
his head. He recoiled, let go of his human burden, and sank upon a flower- 
1k)x, hiding his face in his hands. 

“ Murderer ! murderer I ” called Aurora. 

Windows were already being opened, and neighbours were asking each 
other questions from one storey to another. However, it was only Aurora’s 
words that had caused the curiosity, for no one had seen|w!iat occurred on 
tlie terrace. It was now November ; it was cold, and it had required all 
the negress’a noise to induce people to put their heads out of the window. 
Tlie mountebank rapidly concluded that if ho had let Noridet fall, he 
would inevitably have been arrested on account of the disturbance, which 
would have brought out every one in the house. The danger was over, ’ 
Imwever, as Noridet, stretched out beneath tho creepers, w'as beyond the 
Aiew of the neighbours, and unable to call for help. Still, time w.is 
precious, for in a few seconds be would revive. He was already struggl- 
ing, and his contracted features were assuming a threatening expression, 
'rhe Degress’s shouts had ceased ; but through the withered loaves Fortoto 
could still see her making furious gestures and shaking her fist. She had 
cvidoTitly witnessed the whole scene, and had no doubt recognised Jules. 
Ever since her own son had begun to show affection for Louise, she had 
thorouglily hated him. Seeing the young girl whom she so cordially de- 
tested, on the terrace, and bearing Noridet’s condition in mind, slic wa.s 
((uite capable of having Fortoto arrested. He perfectly well understood 
the danger of this, and he wished above everything else to place the girl he 
loved in safety. “Let us be gone ! ” he said quickly, to Louise, wlip stood 
mute with terror. “ Take the casket, and let us lca\ e this accursed house.” 

“ But what will become of this— this wretched man ? ” asked the young 
girl, casting a look of pity at Noridet. 

“ He will revive only too soon, and we have not a moment to lose in 
making our escape.” 

“ But he heard everything yon said, and may follow mo to the asylum 
you have found for me.” 

“ No, Louise, no ; he dares not, for he knows that you will there he 
under the protection of a more powerful man than he is. But, in Heaven’s 
name, let us go 1 ” 

Trembling and bewildered, the young girl returned into the room, throw 
her shawl over her shoulders, snatched up the casket, and then hastily de- 
parted with her dusky lover. 
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XIX, 

At the time we write of, the hostelry of tlie Gohlen Galleon at Dieppe haJ 
•'iiotliing iu common with the luxurious hotels which stretch along tlie beach 
iu front of the Casino. 13uilt on the quay near the liarboiir, at a fjtjw ftteps ^ 
from the laiidiiig-placc of the Newhaveu packets, it was mainly frequeiitetl 
N. by travellers going to England by the cheapest route. It was a plain 
hostch-y, in the did style, where bills of fare and extravagant charges for 
lights and attnidance hud not yet been introduced, and \vhere the customers 
Willingly wanned themselves at the kitchen fi|^ while chatting uitb 
the landlord. Thus on the morrow of the e ventral day, when INoridei’s 
hislijiope had been cxtinguislicd, lie could bo seen, dressed in a travelling 
.suit, pule, weary, his eyes restless and his brow frowning, walking abouc 
the smoky room where the worthy host of the Golden Galleon was super- 
intending the final preparations for the evening meal. 

Night was already coming on, and the rain w’as beating against the 
, V indowa. The w ind was so strong that the ships in the harbour heaved 
' and pitched ineeaaantly, and wdieiiever the door was opened one could hear 
the creaking of tlio pulleys and yards of the English packet ut anchor, 
precisely opposite the hostelry. The bell had not yet rung to summon 
^ tlie customers to dinner, and the “ hoiscshoc table” still aw'aitcd tlicir 
f presence. A long row’ of decanters full of bronze tinted eidor atrctilied 
^ beside the plates of homely ware. There wore a few bottles of wine, 
around which the more lustidioiis diners luvd tied their napkins, to show' 
that they were “ private,” But the economical Norman driuk was mainly 
patronized as we have alieady said. Noridet, in this vulgar diuiim-room, 
looked like some prince who, having lost his way, had put np pciforce at 
a country inn, however, ho seemed quite indifferent to everything around 
him ; ho strolled from door to -window’, looking at tho weather, and 
shrugging his shoulders with ill-<lisguised impatience. It W'lte easy to 
guess the cause of his ill- humour. He evidently feared that he might not'^ 
be able to leave for England, on account of the wind W'hich wde bccoimng 
tempestuous. Already, that morning the steamboat had not startcal, and 
for twelve loifg lioiirs Noridet had been raging and fuming in this miserahle 
establishment. 

After the scene at Louise Bernard’s lodgings, he had arranged hi.s affairs 
like a general preparing to retreut befoio a victorious enemy. He had 
icmoved his money from the bank, and collected his personal pioperty 
together. He only left behind him the chateau and cstcitc of Chevieuae, 
wliich was of small account in comparison with tho fortune which he was 
- taking away in good bank-notes. He contemplated the prospect of exile 
without any great repugnance. A stay of a few years iu free America had 
nothing terrible about it, for he had tlie means of living in style, and he 
believed that in the States the antecedents of a millionaire like himself 
would never be inquired into. He relied also upon the ever-rising tide of 
forgetfulness, which, in Paris, sw’eeps even crime away ; and as a first 
precaution, he was about t# start forLhigland. 

For many reason.s he would have piefcrred' another route, but he had had 
no clioicc, and ho hoped that ho would not be obliged to tarry ut Dieppe, 
as the packet was timed to start ^on the arrival of tlie train. Tho journey 
had brought back liidouiis recollections, and had seemed to liim a fearfully 
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lon^ one. However, on arriving at the Dieppe station, ho had liitnself taken 
straight to the steamer, above which the smoke from the engines was already 
curling. This time he really thought himself safe. The formality of passports 
had already been done away with. He had no difficulty in embai'king, and 
he soon^strutted tiiumphantly about the deck of the vessel which tohis.e^es 
already represented the free soil of England. No one had observed liuT\.- 
, He had merely remarked a passenger on board whom he thought he had 
previoulJlv jiotioed in the Paris train. “ Only a few more moments of 
anxiety,*’ he reflected. “In another quarter of an hour this fine ship wiU 
double the jetty, and my millions will indeed bo mine.’* - 

Noridet hod oounted without the northwester. After a quarter of an hour’s 
hesitation, the captain^ho saw his barometer fall to the point of discourag- 
ing the boldest sailor <W:he United Kingdom, declared that he could not go 
out in such weather, and that the departure would be delayed tiU the 
“evening. 

This decision caused Noridet consternation. He would willingly have 
braved all the typhoons of the Indian Ocean to reach a foreign country as 
soon as possible. However it was necessary for him to resign himself, 
disembark, and wait until the gale was over. To avoid all chance of 
unpleasant meetings, ho chose the tavern of the Golden Galloon, which was 
merely separated from the boat by the quay, and where the customers 
w'ere not likely to know him. He took a room, and lying down on the 
bed, he managed to sleep feverishly until four o’cIock! • He learned on 
awakening a most disagreeable piece of news. The tempest had not abated, 
and the boat’s departure was now put olf‘till the morning. 

Seeing himself pent up, perhaps for several days, in this hostelry, which 
he did not even dare to leave, Noridet had a perfect fit of rage. As an 
additional annoyance, the waiter refused to bring his meals to his room. 
The customs of the house were opposed to it, and as he was dying of 
hunger, he was forced to proceed to the common tabic. Thus it is easy to 
understand that when dinner was announced he was in anything but nu 
amiable frame of mind. He hastily sat down in order to finish the sooner. 
The guests came in one after another, talking loudly, their faces red with the 
repeated potations with which they had occupied this wet day of waiting. 
Noridet <nd not oven deign to look at them, however, but waited for the 
end of the repast to free him from their unpleasant society. • 

All at once, however, he heard the innkeeper usher a late arrival into 
the room, and exclaim : “ This way, sir,” as he pointed out a seat at the 

table. 

Noridet mechanically raised his eyes, and his surprise was such that he 
almost fell Irom his seat. In the individual who now sat down in front of 
him, he recognised his foster-brother Portoto. The latter took his scat 
with the ease of a man accustomed to dine at a table in company. He 
bowed politely to liis neighbours, and quietly unfolded his naj^in, while 
he looked pleasantly around him. He was dressed almost elegantly, and 
completely transformed. Indeed, the ox- super of the Fantaiaics Comiques. 
the ex-dealer in Bengal powder, now looked like a respectable member of 
society. His demeanour, manners, and gestures, had something open ami 
modest about them, which was fairly cmculate^d to surprise Noridet. Ho 
was still more surprised whe^i he saw Portoto glance at him with perfect 
indUfereuce. It was almost enough to make one believe tliat Aurora’s soo 
had a twin brother, or a double. 

Noridet w.u greatly troubled by tlu6. He succeeded in hiding lus 
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emotion, bnt his heart beat so fast that it seemed as though it would leap 
from liis breast, and the blood rushed to his brain so hotly as to disturb 
his usually lucid mind. He could not understand what was going on. Ho 
did not try to ask himself how it was that Fortoto ventured to re -appear in 
'd i^wn where he had beeu imprisoned a fortnight previously, and die could 
‘not guess M'hy he failed to recognise him. He foresaw misfortune, that 
was all. p » ' 

The meal began, and there was immediately a clatter of plates, and 
jingle of^glassej, which, added to the locomotion of the busy servants, 
would have sufficed to divert the thoughts of the most obstinate dreamer. 
Tills <lm served as an accompaniment to the conversation which, as soon as' 
tlui soup was served, Viegan around the table. Und^r all other circumstances 
Noridet would have been put to flight by the deafening upioar, and by the 
nt^gar holiaviour of the diners. But, in the serious situation in which 
found hiinse^, their conversation did not displease Idm. It admitted of 
his vemaininysilent, observing, and leaving the table unremarked. 

His neighbours were two very corpulent men, between whom his slender 
figure almost entirely disappeared, and who exchanged remarks, v Inch 
were as stupid as they W'ete noisy. “I, sir, am from the nvrth east,” said 
tl.e man on Noridet’s right, and I can certify that Strasbourg beer La a 
better drink than cider.” 

“ All, but England, that’s the place for beer ! ” rejoined the man on the 
left. 

“ I say, Mouscadet,” called out a tall fellow', adorned with a variety^ 
of nnitatiou jewellery, “ you know that if you mention England more than 
three times before dinner is over you must pay a fine in champagne.” 

“ I am a Norman, now,” said a red-faced little mau, “ and I nm very 
fond of eider, but I prefer rum, especially when it comes direct from that 
gentleman’s country,” and thereupon ho pointed at Fortoto. 

Indeed, Fortoto had begun to take part in the general conversation, and 
seemed to be playing the part of a planter from the West Indies. Novidct 
W'as struck by his language and manner. He was evidently acting in tlii.s 
way intentionally. But what was his aim? This the murderer could not 
guess. Fortoto might have liad him arrested with very little trouble, and 
if ho was iioy ti*ying some artifice, it must be because he had deeper planw. 

1'he convers.'ition turned upon the comparative merits of all the IkjuuIs 
known under the sun, with the one exception of w'ater, for which beverage 
the people present appeared to have no liking whatever. At last, however, 
the talk changed, and the weather became the topic, the diners chatting about 
the probabilities in favour of the departure of the packet. The gentle- 
man from the north-east alone continued to uphold the ocl vantages of drink- 
ing Strasbourg beer, while the others prated about tides, currents, and the 
influence of the moon, all of which appeared to interest Fortoto. “ l)o you 
think, sir,” said he to the peony -coloured Norman, “ that the packet will 
be able to leave to-night ? ” 

“I should say not,” replied the fat man, “but as the captain is a gallant 
fellow, it might. ” 

This thoroughly Norman reply was not of a nature to commit its autlior, 
or to throw much light mToii the question, Jbut everybody ended by giving 
an opinion, and the majority agreed that departure would be impossible 
that evening, and even unlikely on the morrow. Noridet, iu spite of the 
scornful impassibility whicli hq had assumed, could not hide the fact that 
the subject interested him, and he oxen ventiucd to ask a few questioiu» 
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Thia inipnidence on his part brought him, from his neighbour on the right, 
a clisconrae anent the inconvenience of storms as regards the wine biis>incsa. 

“ Sir,” said the fat man, gravely, “ the sea is very injurious to comipcToe. 
With the sea a person can never make sure, but in my part of the country, 
we fortuhately have the railroad. I must tell you that I am not from iVoN . 
maiuly, I am from — ” ^ 

“'fhe Hoi-^h'Oast,” interrupted Noridet, with perfect gravity. 

“ You have guessed it ! Ah ! it’s easy enough to see that, and, besides, 
you may have ^ceu me this summer when I ‘ did ’ Biit^any. TBut what 
lino are you travelling in ? ” 

Noridet, who did not itiidevstand this clioice language, tliought that it 
was some impertinent joke, and I6okcd angrily at Ids neighbour. “ Yes, 
wliat kind of stuff? I’ll bet that it’s wholesale grocery.” 

" Noridet needed all his S3lf command not to box Ida nciglibour’a earshot 
the fat man had, unawares, made an allusion to the business cariied on 
hv Jules’s deceased father. Making a violent effort to restrain himstlf, 
the offended millionaire replied : am not in business.” 

“ You are very lucky, then. You arc going to London for plctisniv, 
Isu])posc?” « 

“ For pleasure ; yes, for pleasure,” replied Noiidct, with a smile tluit 
w.is more like a grimace. 

“ J beg your pardon, sir,” nowrcniaiked Fortoto, taking part in the con- 
versation, “ do you intend tost.iy long in Loudon ?” 

“How does that concern you?” rejoined Noridet, cjiraged by the 
mulatto’s audacity. 

“ I beg your pfirdon,” said Aurora’s son, “ but I tliought that I might, 
perhaps, be useful to you.” 

“ Tliank you ; I do not rcijuiro a man-servant,” replied Noridet, in a 
most aggressive tone. 

This reply, made so unceremoniously in the midst of the gcperal conversa-* 
tion, drew all eyes upon M. dc Mathis’s nephew, and he already regretted 
luiviiig made it. He had cv'ery interest in not being noticed, and it anmn erl 
him very much to be stared at l>y everybody at the table, and this lime, 
reei^gnised as a man belonging to a different social sphoio to their own. 
However, he had spoken, and it was necessary to pnt a goojl face on the 
matter. The dessert finally put an end to the scene, and Nondet rose and 
left the room. On going out he found that.the fires of the packet had been 
extinguished, although the wind had fallen. At all events, the vessel 
would not leave that night. Entering the hotel again he ran against Foi- 
toto in the hall ; and at once his auger got the better of his prudciico. “ Ah ! 
lici’e you ai-e, you scamp ! ” said he, between his teeth. 

“ At your onlevs, Monsieur Noridet,” replied Fortoto cpiiotly. 

“ Hum ’ I have a word or two to say to you. Will you toko a turn ' 
w ith mo ? ” 

“ Willingly,” replied Foitoto, following his foster-brother to the quay. 

“I ha\e him in my power at last,” now thought the murderer, and he 
indulged in a grim smile. 

Fortoto now walked quietly along beside him, Noridet rapidly taking 
his way towards the harbour.. Great waves Vere still dashing in. The 
l)ier and the sea were having a fierce battle together, and in the cloudy 
weather the lighthouse shea but a faint light around. Noridet at last ^ 
sea-ted himself on a stone bench, tlie usiral resting-place of the Dieppe 
loungers wtteu gaziug at the ships, and Fortoto placed himself beside him 
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nil without departing from his deferential manner, but without showing any 
bo, signs of fear. After a silence Noridet made up his mind to speak. Wliy 
Si are you following me?” he asked, in a haish tone. 

gl{ “I am not following you, Monsieur Jules, it is you who asked me to 
AT for a turn with you.” 

f* ‘ "'Well, why have you come to Dieppe when I am hero ? ” 

“ Because 1 was ordered to do so ” 

By those in whose service you now are, I suppose ? ” 

" I afit in no one’s service, Monsieur Jules ; but I love tnose wno protect 
Louise, and 1 obey them.” 

You confe.ss, thou, that you have lieen sent here to spy upon me by the 
scamps to whom you have sold yoniself5 ” 

" 1 haven’t sold myself to any one, Monsieur Jules. I am simply paying 
a of gratitude.” 

‘ ‘ Tliat is to say that by betraying me you are earning the marriage portJbn 
of that Bernard girl,” Bortoto made no reply to this, and Noridet, uho had 
relied on the eilect of an insult to rouse him and make liim aliandon his 
reticence, savagely bit his bps " iJo you know,” s.aid ho, trying niiothor 
method, " that 1 have the right to revtjnge myself upon a traitor, and have 

r vo ways of doing so, if I choose?” Fortoto made a gci^tiire of indiifer- 
ice. " In tlie first place, 1 rhould mevoly }iavc a word to say to the first 
iliccman tli.it appeals, for j^ou to be sent back to the prison which )ou 
escaped from a sliort time ago.” 

" I do not fear t-hat from you,'' replied Fortoto, in a significant tonoi 
“Perhaps not, but you may fear being killed like a dog, and thrown 
the fislius,” cried Noiidet, rising and fumbling in his pocket. 

“Pray don’t apeak so loud. Monsieur Jules,” replied Fortoto, m'Iio had 
not' over. ftiin/ii. “ The kec}»cr of the w^atch- house is over there, and he 
might overhear you.” 

' 'I’liis unexpected composure had an effect similar to that of a cold shower- 
,bal,h ujjoii Noridet. He seemed to gasp with inward rage. “ For Fortoto 
^to be so calm,” thought he, “ho must know that he is stiongly sup- 
ported.” Meanwhile the cx-itiountcbank remained motionless and silent. 
“ II you will come back to my service,” said Noridet, “ I will gi\e >oa 
move money than those whom you are now seiwing.” 

“ But I ;mi not working against you, Monsieur Jules,” said Fortoto. 

The mulatto’s voice was so inibl that Noridet \\a,s deceived. He thought 
that he had succeeded in exciting Ins fo;tei -brother’s cupidity, and made 
haste to speak to the purpose. “ Listen,” said he in an agitaterl tone. “I at 
one time proposed to you to give you ten thousand francs for the casket. 
Well, I will give you a hundred thousand if you wdll tell mo all you know.” 

“ I know hut little,” sighed Fortoto, who appeared more and more in- 
clined to speak. 

“You know enough to earn that amount.” 

“Question me then.” 

“ 111 the first place, what orders have jmii received ? What were yon 
told to do before coming here ? ” 

“ One thing only, to prevent you from leaving Fi mcc. I have a letter 
whieh I am to give to the of police if you set foot on the J'lnglish packet.” 

“Why, then, didn’t you have me stopped when I went on board this 
inoi ning ? ” 

“ Because I knew that the packet wouldn’t start.” 

“ Well, what if I don’t attempt to go an ay ? ” 
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“In that case I’m not to do anything. I’m to follow you, that’s all ^ 

“ Then if I do not attempt to leave France, I have nothing to fear.ji*.” 

“ Nothing. My orders are precise. ” alp^ 

“ It is the same old plan as that infernal Lugos devised,” though far 1 
det. “4-11 right, those who are having me followed shall come ’ 

same end that he has. Well,” he added, aloud, “ I give up the . 
jstar^ng. Are you lodging at the Golden Galleon? ” Fortoto reph ^ ! 

an amrinc^ivc nod. “ Then come and see me to-inorrow in my room, thert 
joined Noridet. “ I hAve a deal to say to you, and this is a bad |if&ce h -m 
chat. Let us go indoors now and walk ahead,” added the scamp, rising*’ | 
The ex-mountebank obeyed without a word and walked along the je# 
Noridet followed throe paces in the roar, and carrying, concealed in 
right hand, a short dagger, the sharp point of which would kill a man at 
single stab. Fortoto walked on without apparent mistrust. The 
sc'a was near at hand to bear his corpse au'ay. Before striking, howev 
Noridet turned towards the lighthouse to see if he was watched. As ’ 
so a man who had undoubtedly been hidden behind the tower carnc i 
from amid the darkness, and his figure was distinctly defined in the 1 ’ ’ 
ous zone which the lighthouse threw upon the jetty. Noridet pru(. prott 
replaced hi.s dagger in his pocket. He longed to lid himself of Fon 
but he greatly feared fresh difficulties, such as rendering himself liab 
punishment by committing an imprudent murder in presence of thi 
conveniont witness. Accordingly he continued following lortoto. 

When he had gone some paces he turned again, and saw that the str 
witnos.s was coming in the same direction. This was alaiming, V>ut, a gjj, 
all, this man might simply be roturning into the town, and Noridet resoK 
to walk more slowly and let him pass ahead. After some minutes, be 
ever, he perceived that this individual still kept at the satnu vlia^’ance ' 
must have regulated his pace by Noridet’s who now stopped, 
the stranger stopped as well. Tliia persistence was so strange t’ , t 

resolved to be cautious. The mulatto did not seem to have i ‘ 


they were followed, but talked to Noridet, whom he was nes|;]iig appoittt^i 
utmost coolness. The night was too dark to distinguish the "lokiiuff a ^ 
the singular follower, and Noridet was obliged to resort to the most npl^ i'* 
ous conjectures. Was this man mounting guard over Fortoto, and - 

■ Or was he sothe 


been secretly hired to do so, to protect him? 
pm-soii who had merely walked out to see the effect of the wiiu 
waves, and was amusing himself by following Noridet and his con 
In tlie latter case the conversation had perhaps been overhead, i 
det feared that it miglit be brought up against him. How 
realised tliat the time and place were not fitted for demanding an 
tion, and he went on grumbling toward the hostelry. He resedve* > 
ridding himself of Fortoto till a more favoui’able opportunity, and 
talk wdth him. The mulatto’s replies led Noridet to believe th. 
candidly told him the extent of the orders which he had received, 
eviilent that he would bo prevented from leaving France, but not dc 
He now concluded that M. Lugos must have inclosed his instructh 
the will in the famous casket. This was incomprehensible, howev, 
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Noridet resolved to find out what plot w'as being, woven around hiir nhild 
though the discovery cost him a.iother crime. They speedily reached I 
moorings of the packet boat. The stranger still followed. As Norid^* 
wished to see what woubl happen if he dismissed Fortoto, he bade h* 
foster-brother good night, telling him to conSb to his room on the morrow, 
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readily promised to do so and returned into the hostelry with- 

liad disappeared, Noridet retraced his steps, and walked 
the mysterious pei&onage wdio had been following Idm. The 
1 come up but did not stir. He was quietly seu.tf|d upon an 
^ '.nd aw'aited Nondet with his aims crossed. I'he young 
arpnsed at so much persistence and coolness, walked on with 
lOuat of <listruat. lie asked himself if tins obstinate pursuit • 
to watch him, or whether a trap had been laid Tor him. It 
I ■ihat this fellow had been told to diaw him to some ambush of tiio 
tow ever, after a moment’s hesitation, "hroridet thought that it 
: to try and fathom the mystery. He was in oue of those trying 
s in which all depends upon daring. Besides, the poniard destined 
)to might lid him of another spy. So he contented liiinsclf w ith 
' s liand upon tlie wxiapoii, which was concealed in his pocket, atuj 
■m V approached the strauger. The only lamp on tlie quay 
M hie glimmer over this individual wdio still sat upon the bro^'eii 
|t was dressed like a seaman w'ltli sea-boots, a pilot coat and 
^ .ace, bo far as it could be seen under the laised hood of the 
ent, appeared young, and his ejms were veiy brflhant. “ Why 
jw me just liow '' ” said isoiidet, abiuptly, after a short iuspoc- 
, ;tninf^ci‘’a person. 

I wish to speak to you,'’ replied the stranger, quiet! v'. 
live you to say lo me ? ” said Noridet, surprised at this reply. 

[ isli to go to England, don’t you ? ” ' 

i lo you know that? ” asked Koridet, all his mistrust icviviiig. 
aid so to your fiiend, on the jetty.” 
ed_i It seems that yon listened.” 

■rugged Ills shonldora and said witii composure. “I am 
1 1 am a seaman. 1 was near the lighthouse auU the wind 
■that w^ay.” 

Tpray, can my conversation have interested you? ” 
liah leave to-mght 1 can help you to do so.” 
yt tlic Tiieana, I presume, of making the packet leave in 
|iid tlie wai es ? ” 

ow of a ncat-decked baik which will take you over to 
hours’ time, aiul whicli can slip lier moorings at day- 

i l been looking at tlie weather from tiie jetty. The nor’- 
eii the tide is in.” 

se, for Noridet made no haste to reply. He was looking 
o appeared so obliging, and mistrusted him more and 
lid he, with a careless air, “ if the wind falls the English 
i well, and I have taken my passage on Ixiard.” 
hiore about it, then,” said the seaman, indifl’etcntly. “I 
lid not care to go by the packet.” 
pu please ? ” 

la don’t concern mo ; but I have often seen persona wlio 
[[ppiug away from a place, and I liavc taken more than 
^ the permi&''ion of the authorities. I try to do tlie best 
peket, and the rest does*not concern me.” 
filing, pray ? ” 

ou must know’; but I don’t know of any goods tliat |^y 
bger who \^aiits to throw^tlie police oft’ his tiack. I 
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thought that this might be your case. I am mistaken r 
was no offence meant, and I must look out for another cm 0^*^ T 
With this conclusion the seaman got up and began 
quay with the rolling gait peculiar to sailors, lie had n 
ever, when Noridet called out to him : “ AnotJier word Wi h yl. L‘ 
“Oh ! I’ll talk as long as you like.” % * \ 

“ Well, supposing I profit by yonr boat, where is it ? ” ' % ' 

“ Oh ! r^ho is moored three leagues from here, at a point vhere^ 
no coastgiiarilB or police officers.” Vi 

“ It is of no use, then. I wish to go aboard before daylight.” 

“ Well, I have a brother who keeps an inn at Le Pollet down^ 
the other side of the docks. He has a horse ami a trap which catrS 
to the creek in an hour and a-half. When the sun is up to-morrow 
iiig we slia’n’t be in sight of land.” J 

^ N'oridet was still reflecting. “ How much do you want for ta® 
over to ICngland ? ” he asked, abruptly. • > « jTj 

“ Three thousand francs, that is my price,” replied the soamai^l^ 
atingly j “ half before siiU^g, the rest on the quay at Brighton. 

“ The packet only cosra thirty francs, lirst-cUas,” said Noridet, 
ing to bargain. * W 

“That’s so, but I start when T please, and I got to England all 
though the other boat may go faster.” ® 

‘ ‘ How many are you aboard ? ” 

“ There is a 5'oung hand and a boy.” ^ _ 

•f “'Very well,” said Noridet; “wait for me in an hour’s time at tlfS^ 
the dock-bridge, near Lo Pollet.” 

“ It’s agreed. I’ll be there,” rejoined the seaman, quietly. 


Noridet, leaving the smuggler v/ith wliom he had made ppoint^ne'^ 
quietly returned to the hotel like a traveller who had just a ^ 

on the jetty. Ho had an hour before him which he mean ■/ 

certaining whether Fortoto had spoken in good faith, ‘tpplattio 
left him declaring that he w^as going to bed, and Noridet w’^,obear 1 
was being said by the guests around the kitchen fire, in c 
would give him any hint as to what he wanted to lea y 

several people seated in front of the hearth, and a cloud t 
filled the room. The landlord at once asked Noridet if 
come uc'ir to the fire, and the young millionaire rephoi 
“as wet as any duck,” ho would gladly do so. He v ap 
familiar aud e|fty, and remarked that he bad gone out to s ^ 

chance of the tl^eathcr changing, and of the steamer leavir mortv 

“Hum! there’s a nor’westor on deuced sharp, sir,” sJ landlon 

“ and at this season squalls often last all the week tlirou^, point 1 
fact, the landlord had never even doubled the port, hut, h •. 
of Dieppe, he thought himself called upon to talk like somi. 

“ VVell, people must submit to such things,” said ibr 
phically, holding up his feet to etty the soles of his boot‘.ched l e. ’’ A 
shall wait, os I cannot do otherwise.” s Norid" 

'* Besides,” resumed the host, delighted At the pros bade ipg 
customer who had drunk ‘^aint JuEen at\linner, “ mon’ow 



^ It appears,” thought Noridet to himself ; and 
. ^ jflow knew how to guide his boat, hia taciturnity 

sea,” he said to himself, Ughting 
mad to trouble in} self about this mail’s^ manners, 
^sked aloud. 

/lied tlje seaman, and aftpr this he d^^ rfbt open his 
/went ahead with siirprising rapidity, and Koridet could 

ier having fouud one of such good sj^eed. Such a pace 

on the part of an innkeeper’s hack, but !Ni»ridet W'us so 
ii the sea, Dial he did not think of the matli r. After an 
tting along tlio highway, the horse was tniiicd into a cross- 
t on still at the same rapid rate for twenty minutes or so, 
tlie loud voice of the sea was heard. “We are arriving, I 
Noridet. 

siiall be there in another quarter of an hour,’* implied the 
w;l^ipping up his horse. . 

ek^ of the vehicle now rolled over dry grass, such as 

and Noridet, at last, tluniglit tiiat he saw a bl.ick mass 
h <li'*dy outlined against the sky. »Suddenly, anit before he had 
^oii his d'ivpr, the vehicle stopped short. “ Wc have arrived,” 
curtly. 

«€©*” tepoated Noridet ; “ this is some joke, I suppose ’ ” 

»SIQi the least iiiclinathui to joke,” rcjilied the simigglcr cgldly. 

<!kic wc then, pray?” asked Noridet. “I hear the soa, no* 
t J can’t see it, and I presume that >ou do not winli me to lake 
ed spot foi the crab-creek ? ” 

1 suppose.” sai<l the fellow, shrugging his slionlders, “that 1 em- 
brother’s trap and horse, when I go over to England? ” 

enough to tell me, then, wdiat bouse this is ? ” said Noridet, 

AQ old place which scr’Ts me as a coach-hoi*se ond a stable. In- 
augry, you would do better to help mo unloarr'lV veliicjo 
e will 8(M>ii run out, and w^e have no time to lose, if we w ish io 
la 'c of it.’' 

Imi a! ion w'as so boldly given, that it entirely quieted the (lf>iibts 
anscii in Noridet’s mind. “You are light, my good fellow,” 
aligldtiiig, “lot us iifake haste. Your comrades aie, piobably, 
you upon the beach.” v 

Teplie«l the seaman, laconically. 

'.^oridct ^ct foot upon the ground, he looked about him. The 
ithe count ly around was very gloomy, and in front of the convey- 
kifty ruin. On the right, on the loft, and behind, there grew 
' rze. ] ley ond, the noise of the sco showed that the shore wavs noai . 
rwice of things somewhat surjnised Noridet, but he reasoned 
lor eouhl not choose his spot for putting oft. The groat point 
(iWiiy as soon as po8.sible, and the smuggler seemed to be hasten- 
^rutiona. He had already diawn from the coach -box a peculiar 
which Noridet looked at Nvith curiosity. “iShalllhelp you 
the horse ? ” he asked. * 

replied the seaman, who was now tying the reins to a ring 
|ho wall. “ Nov^, sir,” he added, “ please folloV me.” 

But are you g?)ing to leave the horse and trap hero ?” 


1 


- ' wui Tjtj jcbcixcu nil iignu 

WJimi,, ifj,you please? ” 'p- * 

<‘yott ehall W” \yiaB, 

The seamau, liaving taken the etrango eblong . . . ^ 
the corner of the wall, and Noridet foHowed ” \9 


'coastguard sLauvin. xm.. i ^ 
odd choice on the part of a smuggler, but he had not 
the threshold, "liere wo are,” said the seaman, bending dovi 
enter n low door. 

Noridet had now gone too far to draw back, and did not hesitatoL 
him. The place in wldoh he found liimself did not look like a "‘tor 
It was a large vaulted room, feebly lit by a single window wit 
but having an iron grating outside. The stranger had depo? Jd \ 
in one corner^ and appoared oojupie.d in removing its contents, 
losing precious tin^gl^l^tns wO me,” said M. de Mathis’s nephew. | 
have finishe^PimPIned seaman in a low tone, and at i 
time be walked quickly towards the door. 

“ Where a>Pr you going f ” ashed Noridet, imperiously. 

The stranger showed no liaste to reply, and Noridet, who was 
his movements, saw', with surprise, IhU he had so placed liim 
completely bar the only exit from the room. He held a Idbg* vbjt 
looked like a stall', under his arm, and seemed to be performing s 
plicated operation. Noridet, surprised at first, graclually passefla 
tonishment to uneasiness. The smuggler’s conduct se©nio(l to him s 
accountable that the idea crossed liis mind that the follow must f 
madman. Suddenly, however, u brilliant light burst upon the hallj 
Noridet recoiled with a cry of surprise. The seaman had lit a torch sc^ 
wall, and which illuminated the w'hole room with its clear bl 
his hand,' moreover, the stranger held tw'o naked sw'ords. The boo i 
cloak was thiow« back Upon his shcvr..^ rs, and for the fir^t time 
saw the f<jatnres of his myatorious guide. He w'aa a very young rr %i, i 
with his long yellow hair be did not at all look like a sailor, 
blender, and even seemed delicate. But he certainly jiosscssetl s 
agility, and a close observer would have seen that his seemingly frail .ppe 
auce concealed unusual vigour and energy. His large blue eyes, whicU^ 

' xti'eincly blight, gave a fierce expression t«/ Ins almost girlwb* face. Wx 
. det felt sure that he had never seen him before, and was more than e 
convinced that he had to deal with a madman. “ ^Vhat is the meaning 
this preposterous farce ? ” he asked, scornfully. 

“ VVhat you call a farce,” replied the young stranger, ^*is vengeance/ 
Vengeance, my dear fellow 1 You must be out of your mind. I w'i 
to pay you to toko me to England, and not to act an absurd comedy.” 4 
“ iron want to pay me,” said the young man, “ with the gold you 6| 
from Mademoiselle Andrefe, cli ? ” 

This name fell upon Noridet liko a thundeibolt. “ Andri^ 
stammered, ** What nonsense is this?” 

“Yes, Andr^o de Salazie, the young girl whose fortune you ay 
away iu the pocket-book whichryou have about you.” 

“Ah! ah!” resumed Noridet, who thought that he undoret 
'ation ; “ it seems that einuggling does libt suffice for you, am - 
rob j[»eople with premeditation, and by euti'^Aping tliem.” ^ 

o 

**j8umed ti-w ,ai3 xne 

cuetomor who had drunk ‘^aint JiiHen at dinner, 







